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PREFACE 

The specific object of this volume is to help to American- 
ize the youth of this country, whether of native or of 
foreign birth. One of the best uses of our schools is to 
bring about an unshakable mental and moral attachmemt 
of the American people to the aspirations and ideals of 
America. The child is the future adult citizen. Educa- 
tion is the living spring of his chapter. The ideals of 
the nation are to be developed in the child, because only 
thus do they become of any real value to him, and through 
him to the nation. One main purpose of our schools is to 
sow the seeds of national inspiration and aspiration. If 
democracy is to endure, democratic ideals must be woven 
into the very texture of the thoughts, the feelings, and the 
life of the individual : for “character is destiny.” 

The universal study and teaching of American ideals 
could in no wise produce the character-type that the study 
and teaching of Race ideals produce in certain foreign 
countries. For the ideals themselves are as far apart as 
the poles. American ideals teach no special race preroga- 
tives, disclose no national militarism, insist not at all upon 
blind slavish obedience to the State as mere Power. An 
understanding and practice of American ideals will lead 
to directly opposite results. The teaching of narrow race 
beliefs uncivilizes and dehumanizes the individual, and 
makes of the nation an aggregation of human beings 
without respect for the laws of civilized mankind . In other 
words, the teaching of such ideals defeats the true object 
of education and of the individual. 

vii 
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The object of this volume is really set forth in these 
comments upon the study and teaching of the objects 
and ideals of the nations referred to. Ideals to be studied 
must be put into definite concrete form. Herewith is 
presented a volume which contains a large number of 
important State papers, documents, spcieches, addresses, 
epigrammatic statements, songs, hymns, and verses 
known to l>e of abiding value, derived from those who 
not only liave studied about our democratic ideals, but 
have valiantly preached and practiced them. 

It is possible that we have proceeded too long on the 
basis that American patriotism will take care of itself 
because American democracy is divine, and therefore 
imperishable. This is not an entirely safe conception. 
We should have made a studied attcmj)t to teach Ameri- 
can patriotism and Ainerican ideals. Patriotism can be 
taught; democratic ideals can be developed. The sig- 
nificance of American history and Americjan institutions 
can be emphasized in our schools and in our homes. It 
cannot be overernpliasized. 

Even our bistoiy classes, our classes in English, our 
classes in declamation, may be made also classes in American 
patriotism, (‘enters of inspiration for American ideals. 
Out of such iristrucdion may come a devoted citizenship, an 
intelligent basis of belief in democra(*y, and an aid to the 
forwarding of the ideals of democracy itself. For such 
work in classes it is lioped that this volume has been 
conveniently arranged — in chronological order — a plan 
particularly helpful to classes in history’. 

The editor hopes that the adult citizens of America — 
both native-born and foreign-bom — may find in this 
handy little volume a veritable political handbook. He 
even hopes that they may often pick it up and familiarize 
themselves with the purposes and ideals of this the most 
successful great democracy in the world. Parents he hopes 
may read now and then to the younger members of the 
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family from its pages, particularly those pages of verse 
that set forth our ideals so inspiringly to the young mind. 

Public speakers, preachers, members of the Congress 
of the United States, Senators and Representatives in the 
various state legislatures, city councilmen, and writers, 
all ought to find this little volume a veritable help and 
inspiration to them in their work. 

The reader will find brief biographical notes about each 
author whose material appears in the volume, and these 
notes usually relate the circumstances under which the 
pieces were composed. The index of authors at tlie end 
of the book will prove serviceable. 

Permission to reprint copyright matter has been granted 
with the greatest of courtesy. 

Grateful acknowledgment is here made to all writers 
and publishers who have so generously cooperated in the 
compiling of this work ; in particular, to Walter Lippmann 
and to Henry klolt and Company, his publishers, for 
permission to quote a selection from his volume, Preface 
to Politics^ and to Thomas Buchanan Read and the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, his publishers, for permission to 
quote his poem, “The Revolutionary Rising.’^ The solec- j 
tions by Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Whittier, 
and Howe are us(m 1 by permission of and by special arrange- 
ment with the Houghton Mifflin Company, authorized 
publishers of their works. Special mention is made of the 
fact that the editor has, with the very kind permission of 
Professor Willis Mason West and his publishers, Allyn 
and Bacon, made liberal use of the facts of American his- 
tory as set forth and interpreted by Professor West in 
his “American History and Government.’^ The editor 
also wishes to express his great indebtedness to the pub- 
lishers of “Who’s Who In America,” and of “Lamb’s 
Biographical Dictionary of the United States,” pulDli- 
cations which he freely consulted in securing biographical 
data. A life-long friend, a careful student, and a partic- 
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ularly successful teacher of English/ Mr. Harold C. 
Newton, of the English Department of the Hope Street 
High School, Providence, Rhode Island, had the kind- 
ness to review the ^^notes'’ contained in this volume. His 
assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 

J. Madison Gathany. 

' Sbbkonk, Massachusetts, 

July 1, 1918. 
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AMERICAN PATRIOTISM IN PROSE 




AMERICAN PATRIOTISM IN 
PROSE AND VERSE 

SPEECH ON LIBERTY BEFORE VIRGINIA 
CONVENTION'" 

By Patkick Henry. (March 23, 1775) 

Mr. President : No man thinks more highly than I do 
of the patriotism, as well as the abilities, of the very worthy 
gentlemen who have just addressed the House. But differ- 
ent men often see the same subject in different lights ; and, 
therefore, I hope that it will not be thought disrespectful s 
to those gentlemen, if, entertaining as I do, opinions of & 
character very opposite to theirs, I shall speak forth 
sentiments freely and without reserve. This is no time fot !, 
ceremony. The question before the House is one of awful 
moment to this country. F or my own part I consider it as lo 
nothing less than a question of freedom or slavery ; and in 
proportion to the magnitude of the subject ought to be the 
freedom of the debate. It is only in this way that we can 
hope to arrive at truth, and fulfill the great responsibility 
which we hold to God and our country. Should I keep 15 
back my opinion at such a time, through fear of giving 
offense, I should consider myself as guilty of treason toward 
my country, and of an act of disloyalty toward the Majesty 
of Heaven, which I revere above all earthly kings. 

B 1 
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Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge in the illu- 
sions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a pain- 
ful truth, and listen to the song of that siren, till she trans- 
forms us into beasts. Is this the part of wise men, engaged 
5 in a great and arduous struggle for liberty? Are we dis- 
posed to be of the number of those who, having eyes, see 
not, and having ears, hear not, the things which so nearly 
(concern their temporal salvation ? For my part, whatever 
anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the 
30 whole truth ; to know the worst and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided ; and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judg- 
ing the future but by the past. And judging by the past, 
I wish to know what there has been in the conduct of the 
15 British ministry for the last ten years to justify those 
hopes with which genllernen have been pleased to solace 
themselves and the House? Is it that insidious smile 
with which our petition has been lately received? Trust 
it not, sir ; it will prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not 
20 yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves 
iiow this gracious reception of our petition comports with 
these warlike preparations which cover our waters and 
darken our land. Are fleets and armies necessary to a 
work of love and reconciliation? Have we shown our- 
25 solves so unwilling to be reconciled, that force must be 
called in to win back our love? Let us not deceive our- 
selves, sir. These are implements of war and subjugation ; 
the last arguments to which kings resort. I ask gentle- 
men, sir, what means this martial array, if its purpose be 
30 not to force us to submission ? Can gentlemen assign any 
other possible motives for it? Has Great Britain any 
enemy, in this quarter of the world, to call for all this 
accumulation of navies and armies? No, sir, she has none. 
They are meant for us ; they can be meant for no other. 
35 They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains 
which tiie British Ministry have been so long forg'ing. And 
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what have we to oppose to them? Shall we try argu- 
ment? Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten 
years. Have we anything new to offer on the subject? 
Nothing. We have held the subject up in every light of 
which it is capable ; but it has been all in vain. Shall we re- s 
sort to entreaty and humble supplication? What terms 
sliall we find which have not been already exhausted ? Let 
us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we 
have done everything that could be done to avert the storm 
which is now coming on. We have petitioned ; we have re- lo 
monstrated ; we have supplicated ; we have prostrated our- 
selves before the throne, and have implored its ititerposition 
to arrest the tyrannical hands of the Ministry and Parlia- 
ment. Our petitions have been slighted ; our remon- 
st-rances have produced additional yiolences and insult ; is 
our supplications have been disregarded ; and we have 
been spurned, with (‘ontempt, from the foot of the throne. 

In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond hope 
of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any room 
for hope. If we wish to be free — if we mean to preserve 20 
inviolate those inestimable privileges for which we have 
been so long contending — if we mean not basely to 
abandon the noble struggle in which we have been so 
long engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves never 
to abandon until the glorious object of our contest shall 25 
be obtained, we must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must 
fight ! An appeal to arms and to the God of Hosts is all 
that is left us. 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak ; unable to cope with 
so formidable an adversary. But when shall we be 30 
stronger? Will it be the next week, or the next year? 
Will it be when we are totally disarmed and when a 
British guard shall be stationed in every house? Shall 
we gather strength by irresolution and inaction? Shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying 35 
supinely on our backs, and hugging the delusive phantom 
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of hope, until our enemies have bound us hand and foot ? 
8 ir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of the means 
which the God of nature hath placed in our power. Three 
millions of people, armed in the holy cause of liberty, and 
5 in such a country as that which we possess, are invincible 
by any force which our enemy can send agaiiast us. Be- 
sides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There is a 
just God who presides over the destinies of nations ; and 
who will r.aise up friends to fight our battles for us. The 
lo battle, sir, is not to the strong alone ; it is to the vigilant, 
the active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. 
If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to 
retire from the contest. There is no retreat but in sub- 
mission and slavery! Our chains are forged! Their 
IS clanking may be hejyd on the plains of Boston I The war 
is inevitable — and let it come ! I repeat, sir, let it come ! 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry peace, peace — but there is no peace. The war 
is actually begun ! The next gale that sweeps from the 
20 North will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms ! 
Our brethren are already in tlie field ! Why stand we 
here idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? Wliat would 
they have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of eliains and slavery? Forbid it, 
25 Almighty God ! I know not what course others may take ; 
but as for me, give me liberty, or give me death ! 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE^ 

(In Congress, July 4 , 1776 ) 

A DECLARATION BY THE REPRESENTATIVES 
OP THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, IN 
CONGRESS ASSEMBLED 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature^s God entitle them, 5 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : — That all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 10 
Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ; that, whenever any form of government be- 15 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will 20 
dictate, that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes ; and accordingly 
all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 25 
But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new 
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guards for their future security. Such has been the patient 
sufferance of these colonies ; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former systems of 
government. The history of the present King of Great 
5 Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, 
all having in direct object the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over th(‘se states. To prove this, lot facts be 
Bul:)mitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
lo and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immedi- 
ate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his assent should be obtained; and when so 
suspended, he lias utterly neglect('d to attend to them. 

15 He hns refused to y^ass other laws for t he accommodation 
of huge districts of i)eople, unless those people would relin- 
quish the riglit of representation in the legislature a 
right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called togetlua* legislative bodies at places un- 
20 usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measure. 

He lias dissolved represen t.ative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights 
2$ of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be ehaded, whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exercise ; the State remaining, in 
30 the mean time, exposed to all the dangers of invasions 
from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
States; for that purpose obstructing the laws for the 
naturalization of foreig^iers; refusing to pass others to 
45 encourage their migration hither, and raising the condi- 
tions of new appropriations of lands. 
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He has obstructed the administration of justice, by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
powers. 

He havS made judges dependent on his will alone for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of 5 
their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people and eat out 
their substance. 

He has kept among us in times of peace, standing armies, 10 
without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a juris- 
diction foreign to our constitutions, and unacknowledged is 
by our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation : 

For quartering large ])odies of armed troops among us ; 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment 
for any murdcTs which they should commit on the inhabit- 20 
ants of tliese States ; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world ; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent ; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 
by jury ; ^ 25 

For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pre- 
tended offences; 

P'or abolishing the free system of English laws in a neigh- 
boring province, establishing therein an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at so 
once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies ; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valu- 
able laws, and altering, fundamentally, the forms of our 
governments ; 35 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
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themselves invested with power to legislate for us in all 
cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out 
of his protection, and waging war against us. 

5 He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our peo])le. 

He is at tJiis time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, 
and tyranny, already begun with circumstances of cruelty 
loand perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most Imrbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear arms against tlunr country, to be- 
come the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to 
IS fall themselves by tlieir hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrection among us, and has 
endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the 
merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare 
is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
20 conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms ; our re{)eated peti- 
tions have been answered only by repeated injury. A 
prince whose character is thus marked b}^ every act which 
25 may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attentions to our 
British brethren. We have w^arned them, fronf time to 
time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an un- 
warrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
30 them of the circumstances of our emigration and settle- 
ment here. We have appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity; and we have copjured them, by the 
ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections and 
35 correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice 
of justice and consanguinity. We must, therefore, ac- 
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quiesce in the necessity which denounces our separation, 
and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies 
in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congress assembled, appealing to 5 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, 
That these united Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states ; that they are absolved from 10 
all allegiance to the British crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the state of Great Britain 
is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as free 
and independent states, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, ^ establish commerce, is 
and do all other acts and things which independent states 
may of right do. And, for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor. 20 


THE NATURE OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION “ 

By Alexander Hamilton. (June 30, 1788) 

This is one of those subjects, Mr. Chairman, on which ob- 
jections very naturally arise and assume the most plausible 
shape. Its address is to the passions, and its impressions 
create a prejudice before cool examination has an oppor- 
tunity for exertion. It is more easy for the human mind 25 
to calculate the evils than the advantages of a measure, 
and vastly more natural to apprehend the danger than to 
see the necessity of giving powers to our rulers. Hence, 

1 may justly expect that those who hear me will place less 
confidence in those arguments which oppose than in those 30 
which favor their prepossessions. 
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After all our doubts, our suspicions and speculations on 
the subject of government, we must return at last to this 
important truth — that when we have formed a constitu- 
tion upon free principles, when we have given a proper 
5 balance to the different branches of the administration, 
and fixed representation upon pure and equal principles, 
we may, with safety, furnish it with all the powers neces- 
sar>" to answer in the most ample manner the purposes of 
government. The great desiderata ° are a free representa- 
lo tion and mutual checks. When these are ol>tained, all our 
apprehensions of the extent of powers are unjust and im- 
aginary. What, then, is the structure of this Constitution ? 
One brai;ich of the legislature is to be (‘lected by the people 
— by the same people who choose your State representa- 
IS tives. Its members are to hold their office two years, and 
then return to their constituents. Here, Sir, the people 
govern ; here they act by their immediate representatives. 
You have also a Senate, constituted by your State legisla- 
tures by men in whom you ))lace the highest confidence 
20 and forming another representative branch. Then agairt 
you have an executive magistrate, created by a form of 
election which merits universal admiration. In the form 
of this government, and in the mode of legislation, you 
find all the checks whic^h the greatest politicians and the 
25 best writers have ever conceived. What more can reason- 
abl(‘ men desire? Is there any one branch in which the 
whole legislative and executive powers are lodged? No. 
The legislative autliority is lodged in three distinct 
branches, properly balanced ; the executive authority is 
30 divided between two branches; and the judicial is still 
reserved for an independent body, who hold their offices 
during good behavior. This organization is so complex, 
so skilfully contrived, that it is next to impossible that an 
impolitic or wicked measure should pass the great scrutiny 
35 with success. Now what do gentlemen mean by coming 
forward and declaiming against this goveniment? Why 
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do they say we ought to limit its powers, to disable it, aud 
to destroy its capacity of blessing the people? Has phi- 
losophy suggested, has experience taught that such a 
government ought not to be trusted with everything 
necessary for the good of society? Sir, when you have 5 
divided and nicely balanced the departments of govern- 
ment; when you have strongly connected the virtue of 
your rulers with their interest ; when, in short, you have 
rendered your system as perfect as human forms can be, 
you must place confidence, you must give power. 10 

We have heard a great deal of the sword and the purse; 
it is said our li])erties are in danger if both are possessed 
by Congress. liCt us see what is the true meaning of this 
maxim, which has been so much used and so little under- 
stood. It is that you shall not place these powers in either 15 
the legislative or executive singly; neither one nor the 
other shall have bdth, because this would destroy that 
division of powers on which political liberty is founded, 
and would furnish one body with all the means of tyranny. 
But where the purse is lodged in one branch, and the 20 
sword in another, there can be no danger. All govern- 
ments have possessed these powers; they would be 
monsters without them, and incapable of exertion. What 
is your State government? Does not your legislature 
command what money it pleases? Does not your execu- 25 
tive execute the laws without restraint? These dis- 
tinctions between the purse and the sword have no appli- 
cation to the system, but only to its separate branches. 
Sir, when we reason about the great interests of a great 
people, it is high time that we dismiss our prejudices and 30 
banish declamation. 

In order to induce us to consider the powers given by 
this constitution as dangerous, in order to render plausible 
any attempt to take away the life and spirit of the most 
important power in government, — the gentleman com - 35 
plains that we shall not have a true and safe representation. 
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I asked him what a safe representation was, and he has 
given no satisfactory answer. The Assembly of New York 
has been mentioned as a proper standard ; but if we apply 
this standard to the general government, our Congress 
swill become a mere mob, exposed to every irregular im- 
pulse, and subject to every breeze of faction. Can such 
a system afford security? Can you have confidence in 
such a body? The idea of taking the ratio of representa- 
tion in a small society for the ratio of a great one is a fallacy 
10 which ought to be exposed. It is impossible to ascertain 
to what point our representation will increase ; it may vary 
from one to two, three, or four hundred ; it depends upon 
the progress of population. Suppose it is to rest at two 
hundred ; is not this number sufficient to secure it against 
IS corruption? Iliimau nature must be a much more weak 
and despicable thing than 1 apprehend it to be if two hun- 
dred of our fellow-citizens can be corrupted in two years. 
But suppose they are corrupt (id; can they in two years 
accomplish their designs? (kin they form a combina- 
20 lion, and (mm lay a foundation for a system of tyranny, 
in so short a period ? It is far from my intention to wound 
the feelings of any gentleman ; but I must, in this most 
interesting discussion, sjieak of things as they are, and 
hold up opinions in the light in which they ought to ap- 
25 pear ; and I maintain that all that has been said of corrup- 
tion, of the purse and the sword, and of the danger of 
giving powers, is not supported by princijile or fact ; that 
it is mere verbiage and idle declamation. The true prin- 
ciple of government is this : make the system complete in 
its structure, give a p(^rfect proportion and balance to its 
parts, and the powers you give it will never affect your 
security. The question, then, of the division of powers 
between the general and state governments is a question 
of convenience; it becomes a prudential inquiry what 
35 powers are proper to be reserved to the latter, and this 
immediately involves another inquiry into the proper 
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objects of the two governments. This is the criterion 
by which we shall determine the just distribution of powers. 

The great leading objects of the federal government, in 
which revenue is concerned, are to maintain domestic 
peace and provide for the common defence. In these are 5 
comprehended the regulation of commerce; that is, the 
whole system of foreign intercourse, the support of armies 
and navies, and of the civil administration. It is useless 
to go into detail. Every one knows that the objects of 
the general government are numerous, extensive, and im- 10 
port ant. Every one must acknowledge the necessity of 
giving powers in all respects, and in every degree equal to 
these objects. The principle assented to, let us inquire 
what are the ob j ects of the State governm enls . H ave they 

to provide against foreign invasion? * Have they to main- is 
tain fleets and armies? Have they any concern in the 
regulation of commerce, the procuring alliances, or forming 
treaties of peace? No. Their objects are merely civil and 
domestic : to support the legislative esta])lishment, and to 
provide for the administration of the laws. Let any one 20 
compare the expense of supporting the civil list in a State 
with the expense of providing for the defence of the Union. 
The difference is almost beyond calculation. The ex- 
perience of Great Britain will throw some light on this 
subject. In that kingdom the ordinary expenses of peace 25 
to those of war are as one to fourteen ; but there they have 
a monarch, with his splendid court, and an enormous civil 
establishment, with which we have nothing in this country 
to compare. If in Great Britain the expenses of war and 
peace are so disproportioned, how wide will be their dis- 30 
parity in the United States ! how infinitely wider between 
the general government and each individual State ! Now, 
Sir, where ought the great resources to be lodged ? Every 
rational man will give an immediate answer. To what 
extent shall these resources be possessed ? Reason says, s 5 
as far as possible exigencies can require ; that is, without 
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limitation. A confititution cannot set bounds to a nation’s 
wants; it ought not, therefore, to set bounds to its re- 
sources. Unexpected invasions, long and ruinous wars, 
may demand all the possible abilities of the country. 

5 Shall not your government have power to call these 
abilities into action? The contingencies of society are 
not reducible to calculations. They cannot be fixed or 
bounded even in imagination. Will you limit the means 
of your defence when you cannot ascertain the force or 
I o extent of the invasion? Even in ordinary wars a govern- 
ment is frequently obliged to call for supplies to the tem- 
porary oppression of the people. 

Sir, if we adopt the idea of exclusive revenues, we shall 
1)0 obliged to fix some distinguished line whicli neither 
15 government shall overpass. The inconveniences of this 
measure must appear evident on the slightest examination. 
The resources appropriated to one may diminish or fail, 
while those of the other may increase ])eyond the wants of 
government. One may be destitute of revenues, while the 
20 other shall possess an unnecessary a]>undance, and the 
constitution will be an eternal barrier to a mutual inter- 
course and relief. In this case, will tlie individual states 
stand on so good a ground as if the (hjc^cts of taxation 
were left free and open to the embrace of l)oth the goveni- 
25ments? Possibly, in the advancement of commerce, the 
imports may increase to such a degretj as to renejer direct 
taxes unnecesvsary. These resources, then, as the con- 
stitution stands, may be occasionally relinquished to the 
States; but on the gentleman’s idea of prescTibing ex- 
30 elusive limits and precluding all reciprocal communication, 
this w'ould be entirely improper. The laws of the States 
must not touch the appropriated resources of the United 
States whatever may be their wants. Would it not be of 
more advantage to the States to have a concurrent juris- 
35 diction extendmg to all the sources of revenue than to be 
confined to such a small resource as, on calculation of the 
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objects of the two governments, should appear to be their 
due proportion? Certainly you cannot hesitate on this 
question. The gentleman plan would have a further 
ill effect : it would tend to dissolve the connection and 
correspondence of the two governments, to estrange them 5 
from each other, and to destroy that mutual dependence 
which forms the essence of union. Sir, a number of argu- 
ments have been advanced by an honorable member from 
New York, which, to every unclouded mind, must carry 
conviction. He has stated that in sudden emergencies it 10 
may be necessary to borrow, unless you have funds to 
pledge for the payment of your debts. Limiting th(' 
powers of the government to certain resources is rend(‘ring 
the fund precarious ; and obliging the government to ask 
instead of empowering it to command, is to destroy all 15 
confidence and credit. If the power of taxing is restricted, 
the consequence is that, on the breaking out of a war, you 
must divert the funds appropriated to the pa>mient of 
debts to answer immediate exigencies. Thus you violate 
your engagements at the very time you increase the burden 20 
of them. Besides, sound policy condemns the practice of 
accumulating debts. A government, to act with energy, 
should have the possession of all its revenucis to answer 
present purposes. The principle for which I contend is 
recognized in all its extent by our old constitution. Con- 25 
gress is authorized to raise troops, to call for supplies with- 
out limitation, and to borrow money to any amount. It 
is true they must use the form of recommendations and 
requisitions ; but the States are bound by the solemn ties 
of honor, of justice, of religion, to comply without reserve. 30 
Mr. Chairman, it has been advanced as a principle that 
no government but a despotism can exist in a very ex- 
tensive country. This is a melancholy consideration 
indeed. If it were founded on truth, we ought to dismiss 
the idea of a republican government, even for the State 35 
of New York. This idea has been taken from a cele- 
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brated writer who, by being misunderstood, has been the 
oecasion of freciiient fallacies in our reasoning on political 
subjects. But tlie position has been misapprehended, 
and its application is entirely false and unwarrantable. 

5 It relates only to democracies, where the whole body of the 
people meet to transact business and where representation 
is unknown. 8ueh were a number of ancient and some 
modern independent cities. Men who read without atten- 
tion have taken these maxims respecting the extent of 
lo country, and contrary to their proper meaning have ap- 
plied th(an to republics in general. This aj)])licatjon is 
wrong in respect to all representative governments, but 
especially in relation to a confederacy of States, in which 
the supreme legislature has only general powers, and the 
15 civil and domestic concerns of the people arc regulated by 
the laws of the several States. This distinction being kept 
in view, all the difficulty will vanish, and we may easily 
conceive that the })eoi)le of a large country may be repre- 
sented as truly as those of a smaller one. An assembly 
20 constituted for general purposes may be fully competent 
to every federal regulation, without being too numerous 
for deliberate conduct. If the State governments were to 
be abolished, the question would wear a different face; 
but this idea is inadmissible. They are absolutely neces- ‘ 
25 sary to the system. Their existence must form a leading 
principle in the most perfect constitution we could form. 

I insist that it never can be the interest or desire of the 
national Jx^gislature to destroy the State governments. 
It can derive no advantage from such an event ; but, on 
30 the contrary, w^ould lose an indispensable support, a 
necessary aid in executing the laws and conveying the 
influence of government to the doors of the people. The 
Union is dependent on the will of the State governments 
for its chief magistrate and for its Senate. The blow 
35 aimed at the members must give a fatal wound to the 
he^ad, and the destruction of the States must be at once 
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a political suicide. Can the national government be 
guilty of this madness? What inducements, what tempta- 
tions, can they have ? Will they attach new honors to their 
station, will they increase the national strength, will they 
multiply the national resources, will they make themselves 5 
more respectable in the view of foreign nations or of their 
fellovr-citizens by robbing the Stat(^s of their constitu- 
tional privileges? But imagine, for a moment, that a 
political frenzy should seize the government; suppose 
they should make the attempt ; certainly, sir, it would be 10 
forever impracticable. This has been sufficiently demon- 
strat(xi by reason and experience. It has been proA^(*d that 
the members of republics have been and ever will be 
stronger than the head. Let us attend to one general 
historical examjile. In the ancient feudal governments of 15 
Europe there were, in the first place, a monarch ; subordi- 
nate to him a body of nobles ; and subject to these, the 
vassals, or the whole body of the people. The authority 
of tfie kings was limited, and that of the barons consider- 
ably independent. A great part of the early wars in 20 
Europe were contests between the king and his nobility. 

In these c<mtests the latter possessed many advantages 
derived from their influence and the immediate command 
they had over the people, and they generally prevailed. 
The history of the feudal wars exhibits little more than a 25 
series of successful encroachments on the prerogatives of 
monarchy. Here, sir, is one great proof of the superiority 
which the members in limited governments possess over 
their head. As long as the barons enjoyed the confidence 
and attachment of the people, they had the strength of 30 
the country on their side, and were irresistible. I may be 
told that in some instances the barons were overcome; 
but how did this happen? Sir, they took advantage of 
the depression of the royal authority, and the establish- 
ment of their own power, to oppress and tyrannize over 35 
their vassals. As commerce enlarged, and as wealth and 
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civilization increased, the people began to feel their own 
weight and consequence ; they grew tired of their oppres- 
sions, united their strength with that of the prince, and 
threw off tlui yoke of aristocracy. These very instances 
s yn-ove what 1 contend for. They prove that in whatever 
direction the popular weight leans, the current of power 
will flow ; wherever the popular attachments lie, there 
will rest the political superiority. Sir, can it la' supposed 
that the State governments will })ecome the o]:)pressors of 
10 tJie ])eopl(}? Will they forfeit their affections? Will they 
combine to destroy the liberties and happiness of their 
fellow-citizens for the sole pur])ose of involving themselves 
in min? The idea, sir, is sho(;king! It outrages every 
feeling of humanity and every dictate of common sense. 

15 There are ccTtain social principles in human nature from 
which we may draw the most solid conclusions with respect 
to the conduct of individuals and communities. We love 
our bimilies more than our neighbors, we love our neigh- 
bors more than our countr>mien in gcmeral. The human 
20 affections, like the solar lu^at, lose their intensity as they 
depart from the centre, and become languid in j)roportion 
to the expansion of the circle on which they act.. On these 
])rin<'iy)les the attachment of the individual will be first 
and forever secured by the State governments, they will 
25 be a mutual protection and support. Another source of 
influeiK^e, which has already been pointed out, is the various 
officnal connections in the States, (rentlemen ('iideavor 
to evade the force of this by saying that these offices will 
be insignificant. This is by no means true. The State 
30 officc-rs will ever be important, because they are necessary 
and useful. Their powers are such as are extremely in- 
teresting to the people; such as affect their property, 
their li})crty, and life. What is more important than the 
administration of justice and the execution of the civil and 
35 criminal laws? Can the State governments become in- 
significant while they have the power of raising money 
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independently and without control? If (hoy are really 
useful, if they are calculated to promote the essential 
interests of the people, they must have their confidence 
and support. The States can never lose their powers till 
th(^ whole people of America are robbed of their liberties. 5 
These must go together ; they must support each other or 
meet one common fate. On the gentlemen's principle, 
we may safely trust the'' State governments, though we 
have no means of resisting them ; but w(^ cannot confid(‘ 
in the national government, though we have an effectual lo 
constitutional guard against every encroachment. This 
is the essence of their argument, and it is false and fallacious 
beyond conception. 

With regard to the jurisdiction of the two governments, 

1 shall certainly admit that the (vonstitution ought to be 15 
so formed as not to prevent the Stat(‘s from providing for 
their own existence; and 1 maintain that it is so formed, 
and that their power of providing for themselves is suffi- 
ciently established. This is conceded by one gentleman, 
and in the next/ breath the concession is retracted. He 20 
says Congress has but one exclusive right in taxation, — 
that of duties on imports; certainly, then, their other 
powers are only concurrent. But to t<‘ike off the force of 
this obvious conclusion, he immediately says that the 
laws of the United States are supreme, and that where 25 
there is one supreme there cannot be a (concurrent author- 
ity; and further, that where the laws of the Unioji are 
supreme, those of the States must be subordinate, beccause 
there cannot be two supremes. This is curious sophistry. 
That twT) supreme powers cannot a(ct together is false. 30 
Tliey are inconsistent only when they are aimed at (^ach 
other, or at one indivisible object. The laws of the United 
States are supreme as to all their proper constitutional 
objects ; the laws of the States are supreme in the same, 
way. These supreme laws may act on different objects 35 
without clashing, or they may operate on different parts 
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of the same object, with perfect harmony. Suppose both 
governments should lay a tax of a penny on a certain 
article; has not each an independent and uncontrollable 
power to collect its own tax? The meaning of the maxim, 
5 there cannot be two supremeSj is simply this : two powers 
cannot be supreme over each other. This meaning is en- 
tirely perverted by the gentlemen. But, it is said, dis- 
putes between collectors are to be referred to the federal 
courts. This is again wandering in the held of conjecture, 
lo But suppose the fact certain; is it not to be presumed 
t hat they wall express the true meaning of the constitution 
and the laws? Will they not be bound to consider this 
(‘on current jurisdiction, to declare that both the taxes 
shall have equal operation, that both the powers, in that 
IS respect, are sovereign and coextensive? If they trans- 
gress their duty, we are to hope that they will be punished. 
Sir, we can reason from probabilities alone. When we 
leave common sense and give ourselves up to conjecture, 
there can be no certainty, no security in our reasonings. 

20 I imagine I have stated to the committee abundant 
reasons to prove the entire safety of the State governments 
and of the people. I would go into a more minute con- 
sideration of the nature of the concurroTit jurisdiction and 
the operation of the laws in relation to n^venue, but at 
25 i)resent I feel too much indisposed to proceed. I shall, 
with leave of the committee, improve another opportunity 
of expressing to them more fully my ideas on this point. 
I wish the committee to remtiinber that the constitution 
under examination is framed upon truly republican prin- 
30 ciples ; and that, as it is expressly designt^d tot provide for 
the common protection and the general welfare of the 
United States, it must be utterly repugnant to this consti- 
tution to subvert the State governments or oppress the 
people. 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS— COUNSEL ON 
ALLIANCES ^ 

By George Washington. (September, 1796) 

Friends and Fellow-Citizens: The period for a 
new election of a citizen, to administer the executive 
government of the United States, being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived, when your thoughts must 
}>e employed in designating the person wh(^ is to be (ilotbed .5 
with that important trust, it appears to me proper, es- 
pecially as it may conduce to a more distinct expression 
of the public voi(x% that I should now apprise you of the 
resolution I have formed, to decline being considered 
among the number of those out of whom a choice is to be 10 
made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justi(‘e to 
be assured, that this resolution has not been taken with- 
out a strict regard to all the considerations appcTtainiiig 
to the relation which binds a dutiful citizen to his country : 15 
and that, in withdrawing the tender of service, which 
silence in my situation might imply, I am influenced b}^ 
no diminution of zeal for your future interest; no de- 
ficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness; but 
am supported by a full conviction that the step is com- 20 
patible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the 
office to which your suffrages have twice called me, hav(‘ 
been a uniform sacrifice of inclination to tlui opinion of 
duty, and to a deference for what appeared to be your 25 
desire. I constantly hoped, that it would have been much 
earlier in my power, consistently with motives whicii T 
was not at liberty to disregard, to return to that retire- 
ment from which I had been reluctantly drawn. The 
strength of my inclination to do this, previous to the last 30 
election, had even led to the preparation of an address to 
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declare it to you; but mature reflection on the then 
perplexed and critical posture of our affairs with foreign 
nations, and the unanimous advice of persons entitled to 
my confidences, impelled me to abandon the idea. 

5 I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as 
well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of incli- 
nation incompatible with the sentiment of duty or pro- 
priety; and am persuaded, whatever partiality may be 
retained for my serviccis, that, in the present circumstances 
10 of our country, you will not disapprove my determination 
to n^tire. 

The impressions, with which I first undertook the 
arduous trust, were explained on the proper occasion. 
In the discharge of this trust, I will only say. that I hav(', 
IS with good intentions, contributed toward the organiza- 
tion and administration of the government tlie best 
exertions of which a very fallible judgmc'nt was capable. 
Not unconscious, in the outset, of the infi^riority of my 
(|ualifications, experience in my own (‘yes, perhaps still 
2omor(‘ in the eyes of others, has strcaigthened the motives 
to diffidence of myself ; and evx'ry day the increasing 
weight of years admonishes me more and mon', that the 
shade of rctirenumt is as necessary to me as it wall be 
wt'l(‘0!ne. Satisfied that, if any circumstances have 
25 gi\am peculiar value to my services, they were temporar5% 
1 have the consolation to believe that, while choice and 
pruchmee invite me to (^uit the political scene, patriotism 
do(\s not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment whh^h is intended 
30 to terminate the career of my public life, feelings do 
not permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment of 
that debt of gratitude which I owe to my belovecl country 
for the many lionors it has conferred upon nn^ ; still more 
for the steadfast confidence with which it has supported 
35 me; and for the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of 
manifesting my inviolable attachment, by servi(;es faith- 
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ful and persevering, though in usefuhiess unequal to my 
zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be reincmber^Hl to your praise, and 
as an instructive example in our annals, that, under cir- 
cumstances in which the passioiis, agitated in every dine- 5 
tion, were lial^le to mislead, amidst appearances sometimes 
dubious, vicissitudes of fortune often discouraging, in 
situations in which not unfrequently want of success has 
countenanced the spirit of criticism, the constancy of 
your support was the essential prop of the efforts, and a 10 
guaranty of the plans, by which they were effected. Pro- 
foundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows, 
that Heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens f)f 
its beneficence; that your union and brotherly affection 15 
may be perpetual ; that the free constitution, which is the 
work of your hands, may bo sacredly maintained ; that its 
administration in every department may be stam])ed with 
wisdom and virtue; that, in fine, the happiness of the 
people of these States, under the auspices of liberty, may 20 
be made complete, by so careful a preservation and so 
prudent a use of this blessing, as will acquire to them the 
glory of recoTumending it to the ap])lause, the affection, 
and adoi)tion of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

H(‘re, })erhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for 2$'' 
your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the 
apprehension of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge 
me, on an occasion like the present, to offer to your solemn 
contemplation, arid to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments, which are the result of much re- 30 
flection, of no inconsiderable observation, and which 
appear to me all-irnportant to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with 
the more freedom, as you can only see in them the dis- 
interested warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly 35 
have no personal motive to bias his counsel. Nor can 1 
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forget, as an encouragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar 
occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament 
5 of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary 
to fortify or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government, which constitutes you one 
people, is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it 
is a main pillar in the edifice of your real independence, 
10 the support of your tranquillity at home your peace 
abroad ; of your safety ; of your i)rosr)erity ; of thtit 
very liberty which you so highly prize. But as it is easy 
to forc'see, that, from different causes and from dilYc'rent 
quarters, much pains will be taken, many artifices em- 
15 ployed, to weaken in your minds the convii^tion of this 
truth ; as this is the })oint in your jiolitical fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and extcTnal enemies will 
he most constantly and activi^ly (though often covertly 
and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment, that 
20 you should [iroperly (‘stimate the iinrnens(‘ value of your 
national Union to your collective and individual happi- 
ness; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and 
immovable attachment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as of the i)alladiunU of your political 
25 safety and ])rosperify; watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety ; discounbanincing whatever may suggest 
even a suspicion, that it can in any event be abandoned; 
and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the 
30 rest, or to enfeelile the sacred ties which now link together 
the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of symiiathy and 
interest. Citizens, by birth or choice, of a common 
country, that country has a right to concentrate your 
35 affections. The name of American, which belongs to 
you, in your national capacity, must always exalt the just 
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pride of patriotism, more than any appellation derived 
from local discriminations. With slight shades of differ- 
ence, you have the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have in a common cause fought 
and triumphed together; the independence and liberty s 
you possess are the work of joint counsels and joint efforts, 
of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensil^ility, are greatly out- 
weighed by those which apply more immediately to your lo 
interest. Here every portion of our countrj^ finds the 
most commanding motives for canifully guarding and 
preserving the union of the whole. 

The North, in an unrestrained intercourse with the 
South, protected by the equal laws of a common gov- 15 
ernment, finds in the productions of the latter great ad- 
ditional resources of maritime and commercial enterprise 
and precious materials of manufacturing industry. The 
South, in the same intercourse, benefiting by the agency 
of the North, sees its agriculture grow and its commerce 20 
expand. Turning i)artly into its own channels the s(ia- 
men of the North, it finds its particular navigation in- 
vigorated ; and, while it contributes, in different ways, to 
nourish and increase the general mass of the national 
navigation, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime 25 
strvmgth to which itself is unequally adapted. The East, 
in a like intercourse with the West, already finds, and in 
the progressive improvement of interior communications, 
by land and water, will more and more find, a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings from abroad, 30 
or manufactures at home. The West derives from the 
East supplies requisite to its growth and comfort, and, 
what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must of 
necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable 
outlets for its own productions to the weight, influence, 35 
and the future maritime strength of the Atlantic side of 
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the Union, directed by an indissoluble community of 
interest as one nation. Any other tenure by which the 
West can hold this essential advantage, whether derived 
from its own separate strength, or from an apostate and 
5 unnatural connection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While, them, every part of our country thus feels an 
immediate and particular interest in union, all the parts 
combined cannot fail to find in the united mass of means 
loand efforts greater strength, greater resource, proper- 
tionably grcaitor security from external danger, a less 
frequent int('rruption of their peace by foreign nations; 
and, what is of inestimable value, they must derive from 
union an exemption from those broils and wars between 
IS themselves, which so ’frequently afflict neighboring coun- 
tries not tied together by the saiiK' governments, which 
their own rivalships alone would be sufficient to produce, 
but whi(;h op])osite foreign allianc(^s, attachments, and 
intrigues would stimulate and ernhittc'r. Henc(‘, like- 
20 wise, they will avoid the Tiec(\ssity of thos(i overgrown 
military establishments, which, under any form of gov- 
ernment, are iuauspi<;ious to liberty, and which are to 
be regarded as particularly hostile to r(q)ublican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought to be considered 
25 as a main ])rop of your liberty, and that the love of the 
one ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and oxhilht the con- 
tinuance of the Union as a primary object of patriotic 
30 desire. Is there a doubt whether a comirion government 
can embrace so large a sphere? U^t experience solve it. 
To listen to mere speculation in such a case were criminal. 
We are authorized to hope that a proper organization of 
the whole, with the auxiliary agency of governments for 
35 the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to 
the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experi- 
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ment. With such powerful and obvious motives to union 
aiTecting all parts of our country, while experience shall 
not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will 
always be reason to distrust th(' patriotism of those who 
in any quarter may endeavor to weaken its bandri. 5 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
Union, it occurs as a matter of serious concern, that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by geographical discriminations. Northern and 
Southern, Atlantic and Western ; whence designing men lo 
may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a real dilfcr- 
('nce of local interests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence, within particular districts, 
is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much against the is 
jealousies and heartburnings which spring from these 
inisreprescntations ; they tend to render alien to each 
other those who ought to })e bound together by fraternal 
affection. The inhabitants of our western country have 
L'ltely had a useful lesson on this head ; they have seen, in 20 
the negotiation by the Executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the Senate, of the treaty with Spain, and 
in thc^ universal satisfaction at that event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the 
suspicions propagated among them of a policy in the 25 
general government and in the Atlantic States unfriendly 
to their interests in regard to the Mississippi ; they have 
been witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that with 
Great Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them 
(everything they could desire, in respect to our foreign 30 
relations, towards confirming their prosperity. Will it 
not be their wisdom to rely for the preserviition of these 
advantages on the Union by which they were procur(3d? 
Will they not henceforth be deeaf to those advisers, if such 
there are, who would sever them from their brethren, and 35 
connect them with aliens? 
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To the efficacy and permanency of your union, a gov- 
ernment for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, 
however strict, between the parts can be an adequate 
substitute ; they must inevitably experience the infractions 
5 and interruptions which all alliances in all times have ex- 
perienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, you have 
improved upon your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government better calculated than your former 
for an intimate union, and for the efficacious management 
lo of your common concerns. This government, the off -spring 
of your own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted 
upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely 
free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, 
uniting security with energy, and containing within its(?If 
IS a provision for its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Resp)cct for its au- 
thority, compliance with its laws, acquiescence in its 
measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims 
of true lil)erty. The basis of our political systems is the 
20 right of the people to make and to alter tlnur constitutions 
of government. But the constitution which at any time 
exists, till changed by an explicit and authentic act of the 
whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very 
idea of the power and the right of the people to establish 
25 government presupposes the duty of every individual to 
obey tlie established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all com- 
binations and associations, under whatever plausible 
character, with the real design to direct, control, counter- 
30 act, or aw^e the regular dcli})eration and action of the con- 
stituted authorities, are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize 
faction, to give it an artificial and extraordinary force; 
to put, in the place of the delegated will of the nation, the 
3S will of a party, often a small but artful and enterprising 
minority of the community; and, according to the al- 
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tern ate triumphs of different parties, to make the public 
administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incon- 
gruous projects of fashion, rather than the organs of con- 
sistent and wholesome plans digested by common councils, 
and modified by mutual interests. 5 

However combinations or associations of the above 
description may now and then answer popular ends, 
they are likely, in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and 
unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert the power lo 
of the pef)ple, and to usurp for themselves the reins of 
government; destroying afterwards the very (‘ugines 
which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your governnumt, and the 
})ermanency of your present happy state, it is requisite, is 
not only that you steadily discountenaruH' irregular op- 
positions to its acknowledged authority, but also that you 
resist with care the spirit of innovation upon its principles, 
however specious the pretexts. One method of assault 
may be to effect, in the forms of the (constitution, altera- 20 
tions, which will impair the energy of the system, and thus 
to undermine what cannot be directly overthrown. In all 
the changes to which you may be invited, remember that 
time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the Inn* 
character of governments as of other human institutions ; 25 
tliat experience is the surest standard by which to test 
the real tendency of the existing constitution of a country ; 
that facility in changes, upon the credit of iiktc hypothesis 
and opinion, exposes to perpetual chang(‘, from the end- 
less variety of hypothesis and opinion; and remember 30 
especially, that, for the efficient managxmient of your 
common interests, in a country so extensive as ours, a 
government of as much vigor as is consistent, with the 
perfect security of liberty is indispensable. Liberty itself 
will find in such a government, with powers properly dis-3s 
tributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
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little else than a name, where the government is too feeble 
to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits prescribed by the 
laws, and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoy- 
5 ment of tiie rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties 
in the State, with particular reference to the founding of 
them on geographical discrimination. Let me now take 
a mure comprehensive view, and warn you in the most 
lo solemn rnannc^r against the baneful effects of the spirit of 
party, generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our 
nature, having its root in the strongest passions of the 
human mind. It exists under different shapes in all gov- 
isemments, more or less stifled, controlled, or repressed; 
but in those of the popular form it is s(;(ui in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, 
sharpened by the spirit of revemge, natural to party dis- 
2osen8ion, which in different ages and countries has perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful 
despotism. But this leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent d(\spotism. ''Che disorders and miseries which 
result, gradually incline the minds of men to seek security 
25 and repose in the absolute power of an individual; and 
sooner or later the chief of some x>revailing faction, more 
able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this 
disposition to the purposes of his own elevation, on the 
ruins of xiublic libeHy. 

30 Witbout looking forward to an extremity of this kind 
(which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight), 
the common and continued mischiefs of the spirit of party 
are sufficient to make it the interest and duty of a wise 
people to disccnirage and restrain it. 

35 It serves always to distract the public councils, and 
enfeeble the public administration. It agitates the com- 
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munity with ill-founded jealousicF and false alarms; 
kindles the animosity of one part against another, foments 
occasionally riot and insurrection. It opens the doors to 
foreign influence and corruption, which find a facilitated 
acicess to the government itself through the channels of s 
party passions. Thus the policy and the will of one 
country are subj(‘cted to the policy and will of another. 

Th(ire is an opinion, that parties in free countri(?s are 
usf^ful checks ui)on the administration of the gov(‘rninent, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within lo 
(‘ertain limits is probably true, and in governments of a 
monarchical cast, patriotism may look with indulgence, if 
not with favor, upon the spirit of party. But in those of 
the popular character, in governments purely elective, it is 
a spirit not to be encouraged. From their natural ton- 15 
dency, it is certain there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there being constant 
danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be 
quenched, it demands a unifonn vigdaiuje to prevent its 20 
bursting into a flame, lest, instead of warming, it should 
consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking 
in a free country should inspire caution, in those intrusted 
with its administration, to confine themselves within their 25 
r(>spective constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
of the powers of one department to encroach upon an- 
other. The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate 
the powers of all the departments in one, and thus to 
(Tcate, whatever the form of government, a real despotism. 30 
A just estimate of that love of power, and proneness to 
abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, is suffi- 
cient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. The neces- 
sity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into different dt positories, 35 
and constituting (jach the guardian of the public weal 
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against invasions by the others, has been evinced by ex- 
periments ancient and modern, some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes. To preserve them 
must be as necessary as to institute them. If, in the 
5 opinion of the people, the distribution or modification 
of the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the 
Ccmstitiition designates. But let there be no change by 
usurpation ; ff)r, though this, in one instance, may be the 
I o instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent evil any paitial 
or transient benefit which the use can at any time 
yield. 

IS Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality arc indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars 
of human hapi)iness, these firmest props of the duties of 
20 men and citizens. The mere politician, (Hiually with the 
pious man, ought to respect and to cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their connections with private 
and })ublic felicity, l^et it simply be asked, Where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
25 of religious obligation desert the oaths, which are the 
instruments of investigation in courts of justice? And 
let us with caution indulge the supposition, that morality 
can l)e maintained without religion. VMiatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on minds 
30 of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect, that national morality can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a 
necessary spring of popular government. The rule, in- 
35 (l(a)d, ext(‘nds with more or less force to every species of 
free government. Who, that is a sincere friend to it, can 
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look with indifference upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric ? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structu're of a government gives force 5 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit. One method of preserving it is, 
to use it as sparingly as possible; avoiding occasions of 10 
expense by cultivating peace, but remembering also that 
timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to repel it ; avoiding 
likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning 
occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertion in time of 15 
peace to discharge the debts, which unavoidable wars may 
have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burd(m which we ourselves ought to bear. The (exe- 
cution of tliese maxims belongs to your representatives, 
]>ut it is necessary that public opinion should cooperate. 20 
To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, it is 
essential that you should practically bear in mind, that 
towards the payment of debts there must be revenue; 
that to have revenue there must be taxes ; that no taxes 
can be devised which are not more or less inconvenient 25 
and unpleasant ; that the intrinsic ernbarrassmc'nt, in- 
separable from the selection ()f the proper objects (which 
is always a choice of difficulties), ought to hv. a decisive 
motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the 
government in making it, and for a spirit of ac.c]ui(‘scamce 30 
in the measures for obtaining revenue which the public 
exigencies may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nati<»ns; 
cultivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and 
morality enjoin this conduct ; and can it be, that good 35 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a 

D 
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free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel ex- 
ample of a people always guided by an exalted justice and 
benevolence. Who can doubt, that, in the course of time 
5 and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
tem[)orary advantages, which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it? Can it be, that Providence has not 
connected the permanent felicity of a nation witli its 
virtue? The experiment, at least, is recommended by 
I o every sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas! is 
it rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential 
than that permanent., inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations, and passionate attachments for others, 
15 should be excluded, and that, in place? of them, just and 
amicable feelings towards all should be cultivated. The 
nation which indulges towards another an habitual hatred, 
or an habitual fondness, is in some de^grec^ a slave. It is a 
slave to its animosity or to its affection, father of which is 
2oSufrici(mt to lead it astray from its duty and its interest. 
Antipathy in one nation against fin other disposes each 
more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight 
causes of nm])rage, and to be haughty and intractable, 
when accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. 
2s Hence, frefiuent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and 
bloody contests. The nation, prompted by ill-will and 
resentment, sometimes imjKTs to war the gf)vernment, 
contrary to the best calculations of policy. The govern- 
ment sometimes participates in the national i)roj)ensity, 
30 and adopts through passion what reason wf)uld reject; 
at other times, it makes the animosity of tlie nation subser- 
vient to projects of hostility instigated by pride, ambition, 
and other sinister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, of nations has been 
35 the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for 
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another produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the 
favorite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common interest in cases where no real common interest 
exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, be- 
trays the former into a participation in the quarrels and 5 
wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or justi- 
fication. It leads also to concessions to the favorite 
nation of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly 
to injure the nation making the concessions, }>y unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and 10 
by exciting jealousy, ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate, 
in the parties from whom equal privileges are within Id. 
And it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens 
(who devote themselves to the favorite nation), facility 
to ])etray or sacrifice the interests of their own country, 15 
without odium, sometimes even with popularity; gilding 
wifh the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, a 
commendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable 
zeal for puldic good, the base or foolish compliances of 
ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 20 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, 
such attachments are particularly altirming to the truly 
enlightened and independent patriot. How many o})por- 
tuniti('S do they afford to tamper with domestic factions, 
to' practise the arts of seduction, to mislead public opink/ri, 25 
to influence or awe the public councils ! Such an attach- 
ment of a small or weak, towards a great and powerful 
nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the 
latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I con- 30 
jure you to belitwe me, fellow-citizens), the jealousy of a 
free people ought to be constantly awake, since history 
and experience prove that foreign influence is one of I he 
most baneful foes of republican government. But tliat 
jealousy, to be useful, must be impartial; else it becomes 35 
the instniment of the very influence to be avoided, in- 
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stead of a defence against it. Excessive partiality for 
one foreign nation, and excessive dislike of another, cause 
those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, 
and serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on 
5 the other. Ileal patriots, who may resist the intrigues of 
the favorite, are liable to become suspected and odious; 
while its tools and dup(‘s usurp tlie api)lause and con- 
fidence of the people, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign 
10 nations, is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements, let them be 
fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set- of primary interests, which to us have 
IS none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be (en- 
gaged in frequent (a)ntr(>versies, the causes of whicdi arc 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial 
ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
20 ordinary combinations and collisions of her friendships 
or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period is not far off, 
25 when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause 
the neutrality, we may at any time resolve upon, to be 
scrupulously respected ; when belligerent nations, under 
the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not 
30 lightly hazard the giving us provocation ; when we may 
chqose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, 
35 by interweaving our destiny with that of any part of 
Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
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of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world ; so far, I mean, as 
we are now at liberty to do it ; for let me not be under- $ 
stood as capable of patronizing mfidelity to existing en- 
gagements. I hold the maxim no less applicable to public 
than to private affairs, that honesty is always the best 
policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be 
observed in their genuine sense. But, in my opinion, it lo 
is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable es- 
tablishments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies. • 15 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But 
even our commercial policy should hold an equal and 
impartial hand ; neither seeking nor granting exclusive 
favors or preferences ; consulting the natural course of ao 
things ; diffusing and diversifying by gentle means the 
streams of commerce, but forcing notliing; establishing, 
with powers so disposed, in order to give trade a stable 
course, to define the rights of our merchants, and to (aiahhi 
the government to support them, conventional rules of 25 
intercourse, the best that present circumstances and 
mutual opinion will pennit, but temporarjq and Iial)le to 
ha from time to time abandoned or varied, as experience 
and circumstances shall dictate; constantly keeping in 
view, that it is folly in one nation to look for disinterested 30 
favors from another ; that it must pay with a portion of 
its independence for whatever it may accept under that 
characte^r; that, by such acceptance, it may x>lace its('lf 
in the condition of having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for 35 
not giving more. There can be no greater error than to 
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expect or calculate upon real favors from nation to nation. 
It is an illusion, which experience must cure, which a just 
pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of 
5 an old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will 
make the strong and lasting impression I could wish ; that 
they will c(jntrol the usual current of the passions, or 
prevent our Tiation from running the course wliich has 
hitherto marked the destiny of nations. But, if I may 
TO even flatter myself, that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit, some occasional good ; that they may now 
and then n^air to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard 
against the impostures of pretended patriot Lsm; this 
15 hope will be a full recamipense for the solicitude for your 
welfare, by which they have been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my official duties, I have 
been guided by the principles which have been delineated, 
the public records and other evkh'uces of my conduct 
20 must witness to you and to the world. To myself, the 
assurance of my own conscience is, that I have at least 
believed myseff to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my 
proclamation of the 22 d of April, 1793 , is the index of my 
25 plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by that 
of your Kepresenta lives in both Houses of Congress, the 
spirit of that measure has continually governed me, un- 
influenced by any attempts to deter or divi^rt me from it. 

.After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best 
30 lights I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our coiintr}^ 
under all the circumstances of the ense, had a right to 
take, and was bound in duty and interest to take, a neutral 
position. Having taken it, I determined, as far as should 
depend upon m(% to maintain it, with moderation, perso- 
ns verance, and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold 
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this conduct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. 

I will only observe, that, according to my understanding 
of the matter, that right, so far from being denied by any 
of the belligerent powers, has been virtually admitted bv 
all. ^ ‘ 5 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, 
without anything more, from the obligation which justice 
and humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which 
it is free to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of 
peace and amity towards other nations. ro 

The inducements of interest for observing that condiuit 
will best be referred to your own reflections and experi- 
ence. With me, a predominant motive has been to en- 
deavor to gain time to our country to settle and mature 
its yet recent institutions, and to progress without inter- is 
ruption to that degree of strength and consistency which 
IS necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the command 
of its own fortunes. 

Though, in reviewing the incidents of my administra- 
tion, I am unconscious of intentional error, I am never- 20 
thekiss too sensible of my defects not to think it probable 
that I may have committed many errors. Whatever 
they may be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may tend. I shall 
also carry with me the hope that my country will never 25 
cease to view them with indulgence ; and that, after forty- 
five years of my life dedicated to its service with an upright 
zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things,^ and 30 
actuated by that fervent love towards it, which is so 
natural to a man who views in it the native soil of himself 
and his progenitors for several generations, I anticipate 
with pleasing expectation that retreat, in which I promise 
myself to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of 35 
partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign 
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influence of good laws un<Jer a free government, the ever 
favorite object of my heart, and the happy reward, as 1 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors, and dangers. 

FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

By Thomas Jefferson. (March 4, 1801) 

Friends and Fellow-Citizens : Called upon to under- 
S take the duties of the first executive office of our country, 
I avail myself of the presence of that ))(a’tion of my fellow- 
citizens which is liore assembled, to express my grateful 
thanks for the favor witli which they have been pleased 
to look toward me, to declare a .sincere consciousness that 
10 the task is above my talents, and that 1 approach it with 
those anxious and avyful presentiments which the great- 
ness of the charge and the weakness of my powers so justly 
inspire. A rising nation, spread ov(t a wide and fruitful 
land, traversing all the seas with the rich productions of 
15 (heir industry, engaged in commerce with nations who 
feel power and forgc4 right, advancing rapidly to destinies 
beyond the reacJi of mortal eye : when 1 coiitemplate these 
transcendent objects, and see the honor, the happiness, 
and the hopes of this beloved country committed to the 
20 issue and the auspices of this day, I shrink from the con- 
templation and humble myself before the magnitude of 
the undertaking. Utterly, indeed, should I despair, did 
not the presence of many whom 1 here see, remind me 
that in the other high authorities provided by our Con- 
25 stitution, I shall find resources of wisdom, of virtue, and 
of zeal on which to rely under all difficulties. To you then, 
gentlemen, who are charged with the sovereign Junctions 
of legislation, and to those associated with you, I look with 
encouragement for that guidance and support, which may 
30 enable us to steer with safety the vessel in which we are all 
embarked amidst the conflicting elements of a troubled 
world. 
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During the contest of opinions through which we have 
passed, the animation of discussions and exertions has 
sometimes worn an aspect which might impose on strangers 
unused to think freely, and to speak and to write as they 
think. But this being now decided by the voice of the s 
nation, enounced according to the rules of the constitu- 
tion, all will, of course, ai range themselves under the will 
of the law, and unite in common efforts for tln^ eomnion 
good. All, too, will bear in mind this sacred principle 
that, though the will of the majority is in all cases to lo 
])revail, that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable ; that 
the minority possess th(‘ir equal rights, which e(]ual laws 
must protect, and to violate which would be oppression. 

Jjet us, then, fellow-citizens, unite with one h(\art and 
one mind ; let us restore to social intercourse that harmony 15 
and affection without which liberty, and even life itst^lf, 
arc but dreary things. Let us reflect that, having banished ^ 
from our land that religious intolerance under which man- 
kind so long bled and suffered, we have yet gained little 
if we countenance a jiolitical intolerance as despotic, as 20 
wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody persecution. 

DiiJ'ing the throes and convulsions of the ancient world, 
during the agonized s])asms of infuriated man, seeking 
tlirough blood and slaughter his long-lost liberty, it was 
not wonderful that the agitation of the billows should 25 
reach even this distant and peaceful shore; that this 
should be more felt and feared by some, and should divide 
opinion as to measures of safety. But every difference 
of opinion is not a difference of princi])le. We have called 
by different names brethren of the same principle. We 30 
are all republicans; we are all federalists. If there be 
any among us who wash to dissolve this union, or to change 
its republican form, let them stand undisturl)ed as monu- 
ments of the safety with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to combat it. 35 

I know, indeed, that some honest men have feared that 
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a republican government cannot be strong ; that this gov- 
ernment is not strong enough. But would the honest 
patriot, in the full tide of successful experiment, abandon 
a government which has so far kept us fn^e and firm on 
5 the theoretic and visionary fear that this government, the 
world's best hope, may by possibility want energy to pre- 
serve itself? I trust not. I believe this, on tlie contrary, 
the strongest government on earth. I believe it is the 
only on(‘ where every man, at the call of the law, wamld 
1 0 fly to the standard of the law ; would meet invasions of 
pui)Iic order as his own personal concern. 

Sometimes, it is said, that man cannot be trusted witli 
llifi government of himself. Can he tluai be trustfid with 
the government of others? Or have we found angels in 
IS the form of kings to govern him? Let. history answa^r this 
question. Ijet us, then, pursue with courage and con- 
^ tid(‘nce our owm federal and republican in-inciple, our 
att.aehment to union and representative goxernment. 

Kindly separated by nature, and a wide ocean, from tlio 
20 exterminating havoc of one quarter of (he globe, too high- 
minded to endure the degradation of ot hers ; possessing a 
chosen country with room enough for all to the hundredth 
and thousandth generation: entertaining a dull vsense of 
our ofpial right to the use of our own faculties, to the ac- 
25quisition of our (mn industry, to honor and confidence 
from our fellow-citizens, resulting not from birth, but from 
our actions and their sense of them, enlightened by a 
benign religion, professed, indeed, and jiractised in various 
forms, yet all of them inculcating honesty, truth, temper- 
,^oauc(*, gratitude, and the love, of man, acknowledging and 
adoring an overruling Providerme, wdiich by all its dis- 
pensations proves that it delights in the happiness of man 
liere and in his gnaiter hJii>piness hereafter. With all 
t hese blessings, wdiat more is necessary to make us a happy 
'nd a prosperous people? Still one thing more, fellow^- 
citizc'iis : a wise and frugal government wdiich shall restrain 
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men from injuring one another, shall leave them otherwise 
free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread 
it has earned. This is the sum of good government, and 
this is necessary to close the circle of our felicities. 5 

About to enter, fellow-citizens, on the exercise of duties 
which comprehend everything dear and valuable to you, 
it is proper you should understand what I deem the essen- 
tial principles of this government, and cons(‘quently those 
which ought to shape its administration. I will compress lo 
them in the narrowest limits they will bear, stating the 
general principle, but not all its limitations : Ecpial and 
exact justice to all men of whatever state or persuasion, 
religious or political ; peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling alliances with none; the is 
support of the State governments in all their rights as the 
most competent administrations for our domestic concerns, 
and the surest bulwarks against anti-republican tendencies ; 
the preservation of the general government, in its whole 
constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at 20 
home and safety abroad; a jealous care of the right of 
election by the people, a mild and safe (corrective of abuses, 
which are lopped by the sword of revolution, wEere peace- 
able rem(*(lies are unprovidt'xl ; absolute acquiescence in 
the decisions of the majority, the vital principle of repub- 25 
lies, from which there is no appeal but to force, the vital 
principle' and imnKHliate parent of despotism ; a well- 
disciplined militia, our best reliance in peace, and for the 
first moments of war till rcigulars may relieve them ; the 
supremacy of the civil over the military authority ; econ- 30 
omy in public expense that labor may be lightly burdened ; 
the honest payment of our debts and sacred preservation 
of the public faith ; encouragement of agriculture, and of 
commerce as its handmaid; the diffusion of information 
and arraignment of all abuses at the bar of the public 35 
reason; freedom of religion, freedom of the press, and 
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freedom of person under the protection of the habeas 
corpus ; and trial by juries impartially selected. 

These principles form the bright constellation which has 
gone before us, and guided our steps through an age of 
5 revolution and reformation : the wisdom of our sages and 
the blood of our heroes have been devoted to thfdr attain- 
ment; they should be the creed of our political faith, the 
text of civic instruction, the touchstone by which to try the 
services of those we trust ; and should we wander from 
lothem in error or alarm, 1(4 us hastcai to retrac^e our steps 
and to regain the road which alone leads to pc^jice, liberty, 
and safety. 

1 repair them, fellow-citi/aais, to the post whi(^h you have 
assigned me. With exp(jri(un^c (aiough in subordinate 
15 stations to know the difficultkjs of this, the greatest of all, 
1 have learnt to ex])(*ct that, it will rarely fall to the lot of 
imperfect man to r( 4 ire from this station with the reputa- 
tion and the favor which bring him ijito it. Without 
pretentions to that liigh confidence you reposed in our 
20 first and greatest revolutionary (diaracder, whose ])r(jemi- 
nent servic(‘s had entitled him to th(‘ first place in his 
country’s love, and had dc^stined for him the fairest page 
in the volume of faithful historv, I ask so much confidemee 
onl}^ as may give firmness and eff(‘ct to the legal adminis- 
2stration of your affairs. I shall often go wrong through 
defect of judgment; when right, 1 shall often be thought 
wrong by those whose positions will not command a view 
of the whole ground. I ask your indulgiaice for my errors, 
which will never be intimtional; and your support against 
30 the (Trors of otlu^rs, who may condtann what they would 
not, if s(ien in all its parts. 

The approbation irnplicxl by your suffrage is a great con- 
solation to me for the past ; and my future solicitude will 
be to retain the good opinion of those who have bestowed 
35 it in advance to conciliate that of others by doing them 
all the g(Mid in my power, and to be instrumental to the 
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happiness and freedom of ail. Relying, then on the 
patronage of your good will, I advance with obedience to 
the work, ready to retire from it whenever you become 
sensible how much better choice it is in your power to 
make. And may that infinite Power which rules the 5 
destinies of the universe lead our councils to what is best 
and give them a favorable issue for your peace and pros- 
perity. 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS® 

By Abraham Lincoln. (November 19, 1863) 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 10 
and dedicated to the proposition that’ all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of 15 
that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense we cannot dedicate — we cannot 20 
consecrate — we (cannot hallow — this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note nor long remember what we say hen^, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, 25 
the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us — that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 30 
they gave the last full measure of devotion ; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain ; 
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that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS ° 

By Abraham Lincoln. (March 4, 1865) 

Fellow-Countrymen : At this second appearance to 
5 take the oath of the Presidential office, there is less occasion 
for an extended address than there was at the first. Then 
a statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be pursued, 
seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the ex])irati()n of four 
years, during which ))ublic declarations liave been con- 
lo stantly called forth on every point and phase of the grcfit 
contest which still absorbs the attention and engrosses 
the energies of the nation, little that is new could be pre- 
sented. The progress of our arms, ui)on which all else 
chiefly depends, is as well known to the pu!)lic as to rriy- 
15 self ; and it is, 1 trust, reasonably satisfactory and en- 
couraging to all. With high ho]>e for the future, no ])re- 
diction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all 
thoughts w(ne anxiously dinnted to an impcaiding civil 
20 war. All dreaded it — all sought to avert it. While the 
inaugural address was being delivered from this place, d('- 
voted altogether to saving the Union without war, in- 
surgent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it with- 
out war — seeking to dissolve the Union, and divide 
25 effects, by negotiation. Both parties deprecated war ; 
but one of (,hem would make war rather than let the nation 
survive ; and the other would accept war rather than let 
it perish. And the war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, 
30 not distributed generally over the Union, but localized in 
the Southern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar 
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and powerful interest. All knew that this interest was, 
somehow, the cause of the war. To strengthen, per- 
petuate, and extend this interest was the object for which 
the insurgents would rend the Union, even by war ; while 
the Government claimed no right to do more than to s 
restrict the territorial enlargement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitudes or the 
duration which it has already attained. Neither antici- ' 
pated that tlie cause of the conflict might cease with, or 
even before, the conflict itself should cease. Each looked lo 
for an easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and 
astounding. Both read the same Bible, and pray to die 
same God ; . and each invokes his aid against the oth(a\ 

It may seem strange that any men should dare to ask a 
just God’s assistance in wringing their bread from the 15 
sweat of other men’s faces; but let us judge not, that 
we be not judged. The prayers of both could not be 
answereid --- that of neither has been answcTod fully. 

The Almighty has his own purposes. ‘‘Woe unto the 
world because of offens(‘s ! for it must needs be that of- 20 
fenses come ; but woe to that man by whom the offense 
(!ometh.” If w(; shall suppose t})at American slavery is 
one of those offenses which, in the Providence of God, 
must needs come, l)ut which, having (jontinued through 
his appointed time, he now wills to remove, and that he 25 
gives to both North and South this terrible war, as the 
woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we 
discern therein any departure from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always ascribe to him ? 
Fondly do we hope — fervently do we pray — ^that this 30 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if 
God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled by the 
bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, 35 
as was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be 
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said, ^‘The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether/^ 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
5 us strive on to finish the work we are in ; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds ; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan — to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE*’ 

By James Monroe. (December 2, 1823) 

10 A PRECISE knowledge of our relations with foreign powers 
as respects our negotiations and transactions with each is 
thought to be particularly necessary. Equally necessary 
is it that we should form a just estimate of our resources, 
revenue, and progress in every kind of improvement con- 
is nected with the national })rosperity and public defense. It 
is by rendering justice to other nations that we may ex- 
pect it from them. It is by our ability to resent injuries 
and redress wrongs that we may avoid them. . . . 

At the proposal of the Russian Imperial Government, 
20 made through the minister of the Emperor residing here, 
a full power and instructions have Ix^en transmitted to 
the minister of the United States at St. I\^tersburg to 
arrange by amicable negotiation the respective rights and 
interests of the tAvo nations on the northwest coast of this 
25 continent. A similar proposal had been made by His 
Imperial Majesty to the Government of Great Britain, 
which has likewise been acceded to. The Government of 
the United States has been desirous by this friendly pro- 
ceeding of manifesting the great value which they have 
30 invariably attached to the friendship of the Emperor and 
their solicitude to cultivate the best understanding with 
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his Government. In the discussions to which this in- 
terest has given rise and in the arrangements by which 
they may terminate the occasion has ]>een judged proper 
for asserting, as a principle in which the rights and in- 
terests of the United States are involved, that tlie Anieri- s 
can continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European powers. . . . 

It was stated at the commencement of the last session lo 
that a great effort was then making in Spain and Portugal 
to improve the condition of the people of those countries, 
and that it appeared to be conducted with extraordinary 
moderation. It need scarcely be remarked that the result 
has been so far very different from what was then antici- 15 
pated. Of events in that quarter of the glolxi, with wliicli 
we have so much intercourse and from which we derive our 
origin, we have always been anxious and interested specta- 
tors. The citizens of the United States cherish sentiments 
the most fnendly in favor of the liberty and happiness of 20 
their fellow-men on that side of the Atlantic. In the wars 
of the Eurf)pean powers in matters relating to themselves 
we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with 
our policy so to do. It is only when our rights are invaded 
or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or make 25 
preparation for our defense. With the movements in this 
hemisphere we arc of necessity more immediately con- 
nected, and by causes which must be obvious to all en- 
lightened and impartial observers. The political system 
of the allied powers is essentially different in this respect 30 
from that of America. This difference proceeds from that 
which exists in their respective Governments ; and to the 
defense of our own, which has been achieved by the 
loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by the 
wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and under which 35 
we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation 

E 
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is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candor and the 
amicable relations existing between the United States and 
those powers to declare that we should consider any at- 
tempt on their part to extend their systc^rn to any portion 
5 of this hemivsphcre as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But 
with the Governments who have declared their independ- 
eiice and maintained it, and whose independences we have, 
10 on great consideration and on just principles, acknowl- 
edged, we could not view any interposition for the i)urpose 
of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European power, in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
IS toward the United States. In the war between those new 
Governments and Spain we d(‘clared our neutrality at 
the time of their recognition, and to thisweliave adhered, 
and shall continue to adluTC, providcnl no change shall 
oc(;ur which, in the judgmcait of the competent authorities 
20 of this Gova^rnment, shall make a corresponding change on 
the part of the Unit(d States indispensabh' to their security. 
The late events in Spain and Pf)rtugal sliow that Eu- 
rope is still unsettled. Of this important fact no stronger 
proof can he adduced than that the allied powers should 
25 have thought it proper, on any principle satisfactory to 
themselves, to have interposed by force in the internal 
concerns of Spain. To what extent such interposition 
may be carried, on the same principk^, is a question in 
which all independent powers whose governments differ 
30 from theirs are interested, even those most remote, and 
surely none more so than the United States. Our policy 
in regard to Europe, which vras adopted at an early stage 
of the wars which have so long agitated that quarter of 
the globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is, not to 
35 interfere in the internal concerns of any of its powers ; to 
consider the government de facto as the legitimate govern- 
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ment for us ; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to 
preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, 
meeting in all instances the just claims of every power, 
submitting to injuries from none. But in regard to those 
continents circumstances are eminently and conspicuously 5 
different. It is impossible that the allied powers should 
extend their political system to any portion of either con- 
tinent without endangering our peace and happiness ; nor 
can any one believe that our southern brethren, if left to 
themselves, would adopt it of their own accord. It is 10 
equally impossible, therefore, that we should behold such 
interposition in any form with indifference. If we look 
to the comparative strength and resources of Spain and 
those new Governments, and their distance from each 
other, it must be obvious that she can never subdue them. 15 
It is still the true policy of the United States to leave the 
parties to themselves, in the hope that other powers will 
pursue the same course. 


THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT ° 

By Daniel Webster. (June 17, 1825) 

This uncounted multitude before me and around me 
proves the feeling which the occasion has excited. These 20 
thousands of human faces, glowing with sympathy and 
joy, and from the impulses of a common gratitude turned 
reverently to heaven in this spacious temple of the firma- 
ment, proclaim that the day, the place, and the purpose 
of our assembling have made a deep impression on our 25 
hearts. 

If, indeed, there be anything in local association fit to 
affect the mind of man, we need not strive to repress the 
emotions which agitate us here. We are among the 
sepulchres of our fathers. We are on ground distinguished 30 
by their valor, their constancy, and the shedding of their 
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blood. We are here, not to fix an uncertain date in our 
annals, nor to draw into notice an obscure and unknown 
spot. If our humble purpose had never been conceived, 
if we ourselves had never been born, the 17th of June, 1775, 
' 5 would have been a day on which all subsequent history 
would have poured its light, and the eminence where we 
stand a point of attraction to the eyes of successive gen- 
erations. But we are Americans. We live in what may 
he called the early age of this great continent; and we 
I o know that our posterity, through all time, are here to 
enjoy and suffer the allotments of humanity. We see 
before us a probable train of great events ; we know that 
our own fortunes have been happily cast ; and it is natural, 
therefore, that we should be moved by the contemplation 
IS of occurrences which have guided our destiny before many 
of us were born, and settled the condition in which we 
should pass that portion of our existence which God allows 
to men on earth. 

Wo do not read even of the discovery of this continent, 
20 without feeling something of a personal interest in the 
event ; without being reminded how mu(;h it has affected 
our own fortunes and our own existcaice. It would be 
still more unnatural for us, thereforti, than for others, to 
(H)ntemplate with unaffected minds that interesting, I 
25 may say that most touching and pathetic scene, when the 
great discoverer of America stood on the deck of his shat- 
tered bark, the shades of night falling on the sea, yet no 
man sleeping ; tossed on the billows of an unknown ocean, 
yet the stronger billows of alternate hope and despair 
30 tossing his own troubled thoughts ; extending forward 
his harassed frame, straining westward his anxious and 
eager eyes, till Heaven at last granted him a moment of 
rapture and ecstasy, in blessing his vision with the sight 
of the unknown world. 

35 Nearer to our times, more closely connected with our 
fates, and therefore still more interesting to our feelings 
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and affectioriB, is the settlement of our own c()iintry by 
colonists from England. We cherish every nn'iiiorial of 
these worthy ancestors; we celebrate their patience and 
fortitude; we admire their daring enterprise; we teach 
our children to venerate their piety ; and we are justly 5 
proud of being descended from men who have set the 
world an example of founding civil institutions on the great 
and united principles of human freedom and human knowl- 
edge. To us, their children, the story (>f tlaar labors and 
sufferings can never be without interest. W(' shall not 10 
stand unmoved on the shore of Plymouth, while the sea 
continues to wash it; nor will our brethren in anoth(ir 
early and ancient Colony forget the t)lace of its first es- 
tablishment., till their river shall cease to flow by it. No 
vigor of youth, no maturity of manhood, will lead the 15 
nation to forget the spots where its infancy was cradled 
and defended. 

But the great event in the history of th(^ continent, 
which w'e are now met here to commemorate, that prodigy 
of modern times, at once the wonder and the bk'ssing of 20 
the world, is the American Revolution. In a day of 
extraordinary prosperity and happiness, of high nafional 
honor, distinction, and power, we are brought together, 
in this place, by our love of country, by our admiration of 
exalted character, by our gratitude for signal services and 35 
patriotic devotion. 

The Society whose organ I am was formed for the pur- 
pose of rearing some honorable and durable monument to 
the memory of the early friends of American Independence. 
They have thought that for this object no time could be 30 
more propitious than the present prosperous and peaceful 
period; that no place could claim preference over this 
memorable spot ; and that no day could be more auspicious 
to the undertaking, than the anniversary of the battle 
which was here fought. The foundation of that monu-35 
ment we have now laid. With solemnities suited to the 
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occasion, with prayers to Almighty God for his blessing, 
and in the midst of this cloud of witnesses, we have begun 
the work. We trust it will be prosf^cuted, and that, 
springing from a broad foundation, rising high in massive 
5 solidity and unadorned grandeur, it may remain as long 
as Heaven permits the works of man to last, a fit emblem, 
both of the events in memory of which it is raised, and 
of tiie gratitude of those who have reared it. 

We know, indeed, that the record of illustrious actions 
10 is most saf(ily deposited in the univ(a*sal remembrance of 
mankind. Wc know, that if we could cause this structure 
to ascend, not only till it reached the skies, but till it 
pierced them, its broad surfaces could still contain but 
part of that which, in an age of knowledge, hath already 
IS l)eon spread over the earth, and which liistory charges it- 
self with making known to all futures times. We know 
that no inscrii)tion on entablatures loss broad than the 
earth its(h' can cnirry information of the events we com- 
mernorati' where it has not already gone; and that no 
20 structure, which shall not outlive the duration of letters 
and knowledge among men, can prolong the memorial. 
But our object is, by this (edifice, to show our own deep 
sens(* of tlu' value and importance of the achievements of 
our anc(*stors ; and, by })resenting this work of gratitude 
25 to the eye, to keep alixe similar sentiments, and to foster 
a constant ix^gard for the jmncipals of the Revolution. 
Human beings are composed, not of reason only, but of 
imagination also, and sentiment; and that, is neither 
wasted nor misapplied which is appropriated to the pur- 
30 pose of giving right direction to sentiments, and opening 
proper springs of feeling in the heart. Let it not be sup- 
posed that our object is to perpetuate national hostility, 
or even to cherish a mere military spirit. It is higher, 
purer, nobler. We consecrate our work to the spirit of 
35 national inde])endence, and we wish that the light of 
pt'ace may rest upon it for ever. We rear a memorial 
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of our conviction of that unmeasured benefit which has 
been conferred on our own land, and of the happy influ- 
ences which have been produced, by the same events, on 
the general interests of mankind. We come, as Ameri- 
cans, to mark a spot which must for (;vcr be dear to us 5 
and our posterity. We wish that whosoever, in all com- 
ing time, shall turn his eye hither, may behold that th(‘ 
place is not undistinguished where the first great battle 
of the Revolution was fought. We wish that this struc- 
ture may proclaim the magnitude and importance of that 10 
event to every class and every age. We wisli that infaiu'y 
may learn the purpose of its erection from maternal lif)s, 
and that weary and withered age may behold it, and b(i 
solaced by the recollections which it suggests. We wish 
that labor may look up here, and be proud, h\ Ihe midst is 
of its toil. We wish that, in those days of disasha*, which, 
as they come upon all nations, must be e.xpcatted to come 
upon us also, desponding patriotism may turn its eyes 
hitherward, and bf' assured that the foundations of our 
national pow(5r are still strong. Wc wish that this column, 20 
rising towards heaven among the pointed spires of so many 
temples dc^dicated to God, may contribute also to j)ro- 
duce, in all minds, a pious feeling of dci)endence and 
gratitude. We wish, finally, that the last object to the 
sight of him who leaves his native shore, and the first to 25 
gladden him who revisits it, may be something which 
shall remind him of the liberty and the glory of his coun- 
try. Lcit. it rise! let it rise, till it meet the sun in his 
coming ; let the earliest light of the morning gild it, and 
parting day linger and play on its summit. 30 

We live in a most extraordinary age. Events so various 
and so important that they might crowd and distinguish 
centuries, are, in our times, compressed within the com- 
pass of a single life. When has it happened that history 
has had so much to record, in the same term of years, as 35 
since the 17 th of June, 1775 ? Our own Revolution, 
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which, under other circumstances, might itself have been 
expected to occasion a war of half a century, has been 
achieved, twenty-four sovereign and independent States 
erected ; and a general government established over them, 
5 so safe, so wise, so free, so practical, that we might well 
wonder its establishment should have been ac(!omplished 
so soon, wore it not for the greater wonder that it should 
have been established at all. Two or three millions of 
people have been augmented to twelve, the great forests 
10 of the West prostrated beneath the arm of successful in- 
dustry, and the dwellers on the banks of the Oiiio and the 
Mississippi beciome the fellow-citizens and neighboi’s of 
those who cultivate the hills of New I<]ngland. We have 
a commerce that leaves no sea unexplon^d ; navies, which 
1 5 take no law from superior force; revenues, adequate to 
all the exigencies of government, almost without taxation ; 
and peace with all nations, founded on equal rights and 
mutual resi)e(;t. 

Europe, within the same period, has been agitated by 
20 a mighty revolution, which, while it has been felt in the 
individual condition and happiness of almost every man, 
has shaken to the centre her political fabric, and dashed 
against one another thrones which had stood trancjuil for 
ages. On this, our continent, our own example has been 
25 followed, and colonies have sprung iq) to be nations. Un- 
accustomed sounds of liberty and free government have 
reached us from beyond the track of the sun ; and at this 
moment the dominion of European power in this con- 
tinent, from the place where we stand to the south pole, 
30 is annihilat(‘d for ever. 

In th('. nunin time, both in Europe and America, such 
has been the general progress of knowledge, such the im- 
provement in legislation, in commerce, in the arts, in let- 
ters, and, above all, in liberal ideas and the general spirit 
35 of the age, that the wdiole world seems changed. 

Yet, notwithstanding that this is but a faint abstract 
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of the things which have happened since the day of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, we are but fifty years removed from 
it ; and we now stand here to enjoy all the blessings of our 
own condition, and to look abroad on the brightened pros- 
pects of the world, while we still have among us some of s 
those who were active agents in the scenes of 1775 , and 
who are now here, from every quarter of New h'n gland, to 
visit once more, and under circumstances so affecting, I 
had almost said so overwhelming, this renowned theatre 
of their courage and patriotism. lo 

Venerable men ! you have come down to us from a 
former generation. Heaven has bounteously lengthened 
out your lives, that you might behold this joyous day. 
You are now where you stood fifty years ago, this very 
hour, with your brothers and your neighbors, should(T to 15 
shoulder, in the strife for your country. Behold, how 
altered ! The same heavens are indcM^d over your h(;ads ; 
the same ocean rolls at your feet ; but all else how changed ! 
You hear now no roar of hostile cannon, you see no mixed 
volumes of smoke and flame rising from burning Charles- 20 
town. The ground strewed with the dead and the dying; 
the impetuous charge ; the steady and successful repulse ; 
the h)ud call to repeated assault; the summoning of all 
that is manly to repeated resistance; a thousand bosoms 
freely and fearlessly bared in an instant to whatever of 25 
terror there may be in war and death ; — all these you 
have witnessed, but you witness them no more. All is 
j>eace. The heights of yonder metropolis, its towers and 
roofs, which you then saw filled with wives and children 
and countrymen in distress and terror, and looking with 30- 
unutterable emotions for the issue of the combat, have 
presented you to-day with the sight of its whole happy 
population, come out to welcome and greet you with a 
universal jubilee. Yonder proud ships, by a felicity of 
position appropriately lying at the foot of this mount, and 35 
seeming fondly to cling around it, are not means of annoy- 
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aiice to you, but your country’s own means of distinction 
and defence. All is peace; and God has granted you 
this sight of your country’s happiness, ere you slumbex 
in the grave. He has allowed you to behold and to par- 
5 take the reward of your patriotic toils ; and he has al- 
lowed us, your sons and countrymen, to meet you here, 
and in the name of the present generation, in the name of 
your country, in the name of lil)ert;y, to thank you I 

But, alas ! you are not all here ! Time and the sword 
lohave thinned your ranks. Prescott, Putnam, Stark, 
Brooks, Reed, Pomeroy, Bridge! our eyes seek for you 
in vain amid this broken band. You are gathered to your 
fathers, and live only to your country in her grateful re- 
membrance and your own bright example. But let us 
15 nf)t too much grieve, that you have met the common fate 
of men. You lived at least long enough to know that your 
work had been nobly and successfully accomplished. You 
lived to see your country’s independence established, and 
to sheathe your swords from war. On the light of Liberty 
20 you saw arise the light of Peace, like 

“another morn. 

Risen on mid-noon ; “ 

and the sky on which you closed your eyes was cloudless. 
But, ah! Him! the first great martyr in this great 
25 cause ! Him ! the premature victim of his own s(^lf-de- 
votmg heart! Him! the head of our civil councils, and 
the destined leader of our military bands, whom nothing 
brought hither but the unquenchable fire of his owm spirit ! 
Him ! cut off by Providence in the hour of overwhelming 
30 anxiety and thick gloom; falling ere he saw the star of 
his country rise ; pouring out his generous blood like 
water, before he knew whether it would fertilize a land of 
freedom or of bondage ! — how' shall I struggle with the 
emotions that stifle the utterance of thy name! Our 
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poor work may perish ; but thine shall endure ! This 
monument may moulder away ; the solid ground it rests 
upon may sink down to a level with the sea; but thy 
memory shall not fail ! Wheresoever among men a heart _ 
shall be found that beats to the transports of patriotism s 
and liberty, its aspirations shall be to claim kindred with 
thy spirit. 

But the scene amidst which we stand does not permit 
us to confine our thoughts or our sympathies to those 
fearless spirits who hazarded or lost their lives on this lo 
consecrated spot. We have the hai)piness to rejoice here 
in the presence of a most worthy representation of the 
survivors of the whole Revolutionary army. 

Vkterans ! you are the remnant of many a well-fought 
field. You bring with you marks *of honor from Trenton is 
and Monmouth, from Yorktown, Camden, Bennington, 
and Saratoga. Veterans of half a century! when in 
your youthful days you put every thing at hazard in your 
country's cause, good as that cause was, and sanguine as 
youth is, still your fondest hopes did not streitch onward to 20 
an hour like this ! At a period to which you could not 
reasonably have expected to arrive, at a moment of 
national prosperit>^ such as you could never have foreseen, 
you are now met here to enjoy the fellowship of old soldiers, 
and to receive the overflowings of a universal gratitude. 25 

But your agitated countenances and your heaving 
breasts inform me that even this is not an unmixi^d joy, 

1 perceive that a tumult of contending feelings rushes 
upon you. The images of the dead, as well as the per- 
sons of the living, present themselves before you. The 30 
scene overwhelms you, and I turn from it. May the 
Father of all mercies smile upon your declining years, joid 
bless them ! And when you shall here have exchanged 
your embraces, when you shall once more have pressed 
the hands which have been so often extended to give sue- 35 
cor in adversity, or grasped in the exultation of victorv, 
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then look abroad upon this lovely land which your young 
valor defended, and mark the happiness with which it is 
filled; yea, look abroad upon the whole earth, and see 
what a name you have contributed to give to your coun- 
5 try, and what a praise you have added to freedom, and 
then rejoice in the sympathy and gratitude which beam 
upon your last days from the improved condition of man- 
kind ! 

The occasion does not require of me any particular 
lo account of the battle of the 17 th of June, 1775 , nor any 
detailed narrative of the events which immediately pre- 
ceded it. These are familiarly known to all. In the 
progress of the great and interesting controversy, Massa- 
chusetts and the town of Boston had become early and 
IS marked objects of the displeasure of the British Parlia- 
ment. This had been manifested in the act for altering 
the government of the Province, and in that for shutting 
up the port of Boston. Nothing sheds more honor on 
our early history, and nothing better shows how little the 
20 feelings and sentiments of the Colonies were known or 
regarded in England, than the impression w^hich these 
measures everywhere produced in America. It had been 
anticipated, that wliile the Colonies in general would be 
terrified by the severity of the punishment inflicted on 
25 Massachusetts, the other seaports would be governed by 
a mere spirit of gain ; and that, as Boston was now cut off 
from all commciaa^ the unexpected advantage which this 
blow on her wais calculated to confer on other towns would 
be greedily enjoyed. How miserably such reasoners do- 
30 ceived themselves! How little they knew of the depth, 
and the strength, and the intenseness of that feeling of 
resistance to illegal acts of power, which possessed the 
whole American people ! Everywhere the unworthy boon 
was rejected with scorn. The fortunate occasion was 
35 seized, everywhere, to show to the whole world that the 
Colonies were swayed by no local interest, no partial 
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interest, no selfish interest. The temptation to profit by 
the punislunent of Boston was strongest to our neighbors 
of Salem. Yet Salem was precisely the place where this 
miserable proffer was spurned, in a tone of the most lofty 
self-respect and the most indignant patriotism. “ We are 5 
deeply affected,” said its inhabitants, ^‘with the sense of 
our public calamities ; but the miseries that are now rapidly 
hastening on our brethren in the cajiital of thc^ Province 
greatly excite our commiseration. By shutting up the 
port of Boston some imagine that the course of trade might 10 
be turned hither and to our benefit ; but we must ]>e dead 
to every idea of justice, lost to all feelings of humanity, 
could we indulge a thought to siaze on wealth and raise 
our fortunes on the ruin of our suffering neighbors.” 
These noble sentiments were not confined to our immedi- 15 
ate vicinity. In that day of generaf affec’tion and brother- 
hood, the blow given to Boston smote on every patriotic , 
heart from one end of the country to the other. Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, as well as Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, felt and proclaimed the cause to be their own. 20 
The Continental Congress, then holding its first session in 
Philadelphia, expressed its sympathy for the suffering 
inhabitants of Boston, and addresses were received from 
all quarters, assuring them that th(^ cause was a common 
one, and should be met by common efforts and common 25 
sacrifices. The Congress of Massachusetts resjiondcd to 
these assurances; and in an address to tlu^ Congress at 
Philadelphia, bearing the official signature, perhaps among 
the last, of the immortal Warren, notwithstanding the 
severity of its suffering and the magnitude of the dangers 30 
which threatened it, it was declared, that this Colony ‘^is 
ready, at all times, to sjiend and to be sjient in the (;ause 
of America.” 

But the hour drew nigh which was to put professions 
to the proof, and to determine whether the authors of 35 
these mutual pledges were ready to seal them in blood. 
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The tidings of Lexington and Concord had no sot)ner 
spread, than it was universally felt that the time was at 
kist come for action. A spirit pervaded all ranks, not 
transient, not boisterous, but deep, solemn, determined, 

S “totamque infusa per artiis 

Mens agitat inolom, et magno se corporo miscet.” 

War on their own soil and at their own doors was, in- 
deed, a strange work to the yeomanry of New England ; 
but their consciences were convinced of its necessity, their 
lo country called them (o it, and they did not witlihold tlnan- 
selves from the i)erilous trial. The ordinary occupations 
of life wore abandoned; the plough was stayed in tlie 
unfinished furrow; wives gave up tluar husbands, and 
mothers gave up their sons, to the battles of the civil 
15 war. Death might come in honor, on the field; it might 
come in disgrace, on the scaffold. For either and for 
both they wen^ prepared. The sentiment of (Quincy was 
full in their hearts. ^^Blandishments,” said that dis- 
tinguished sou of genius and patriotism, ‘Svill not fascinate 
20 us, nor will threats of a halter intimidate ; for, under God, 
we are determined, that, wheresoev<'r, wh(*nsoever, or 
howsoever, we shall be called to make our exit, we will 
die free men.” 

The 17 th of June saw^ the four New kaighiTid Colonies 
25 standing hcTe, side by side, to triumpli or to fall together ; 
and there was with them from that rnonuait to tlie end of 
the war, what I hope will remain with them for ever, one 
cause, one country, one heart. 

The battle of Bunker Hill was attended with the most 
30 important effects beyond its imnicKliat(' n'sults as a mili- 
tary engagement. It created at once a st.ate of open, 
public war. There could now be no longer a question of 
proceeding against individuals, as guilty of treason or re- 
bellion. That fearful crisis was past. The appeal lay to 
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the sword, and the only question was, whether the spirit 
and the resources of the people would hold out, till the 
object should be accomplished. Nor were its pjeneral con- 
sequences confined to our own country. The previous 
proceedings of the Colonies, their appeals, resolutions, 5 
and addresses, had made their cause known to Europe. 
Without boasting, we may say, that in no age or country 
has the public cause been maintained with more force of 
argument, more power of illustration, or more of that 
persuasion which excited feeling and elevated principle 10 
can alone bestow, than the Revolutionary state papers 
exhibit. These papers will for ever deserve to lie studied, 
not only for the spirit which they breathe, but for the ability 
with which they were written. 

To this able vindication of their cause, the Colonies 15 
had now added a practical and sevenj proof of thinr own 
true devotion to it, and given evidence also of the power 
which they could bring to its support. All now saw, that 
if America fell, she would not fall without a struggle. Men 
felt sympathy and regard, as well as surprise, when they 20 
beheld thes(i infant states, remote, unknown, unaided, 
encounter the power of England, and, in the first consider- 
able battle, leave more of their enemies dead on thc‘ fk'ld, 
ill proportion to the number of combatants, thiin had been 
recc'iitly known to fall in the wars of Europe. 25 

Information of these events, circulating throughout 
the world, at length reached the ears of one who now 
hears me. H(? has not forgotten the emotion which the 
fame of Bunker Hill, and the name of Warren, excited in 
his youthful breast. 30 

Sir, we are assembled to commemorate the establish- 
ment of great public principles of liberty, and to do honor 
to the distinguished dead. The occasion is too severe hir 
eulogy of the living. But, Sir, your interesting relation 
to this country, the peculiar circumstances which sur- sb 
round you and surround us, call on me to express the 
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happiness which we derive from your presence and aid 
in this solemn commemoration. 

Fortunate, fortunate man ! with what measure of de- 
votion will you not thank God for the circumstances of 
S your extraordinary life ! You are connected with both 
hemispheres and with two generations. Heaven saw fit 
to ordain that the electric spark of liberty should be con- 
ducted, through you, from the New World to the Old; 
and we, who are now here to perform this duty of patriot- 
ic ism, have all of us long ago received it in charge from our 
fathers to cherish your name and your virtues. You will 
account it an instance of your good fortune, Sir, that you 
crossed the seas to visit us at a time which enables you to 
be present at this solemnity. You now behold the fiedd, 
15 the renown of which reached you in the heart of France, 
and caused a thrill in your ardent bosom. You se(^ the 
lines of thci little redoubt thrown up by the incredii)le 
diligence of Pn'seott; defended, to the last extremity, by 
his lion-hejirted valor; and withLi which the corner- 
20 stone of our monument has now taken its position. You 
see where Warren f(‘!l, and where Parker, Gardner, Mc- 
Clary, Moore, and other early patriots fell with him. 
Those who survived that day, and whose lives have been 
])rolonged to the present hour, are now around you. 
25 Some of them you have known in the trying scenes of the 
war. Behold ! they now stretch forth their feelde arms to 
embrace you. Beliold! they raise their trembling voices 
to invoke the blessing of God on you and yours for ever. 

Sir, you have assisted us in laying the foundation of 
30 this structure. You have heard us rehearse, with our 
feeble commendation, the names of departed patriots. 
Monuments and eulogy belong to the dead. We give 
them this day to Warren and his associates. On other 
occasions they have been given to your more immediate 
35 companions in arms, to Washington, to Greene, to Gates, 
to Sullivan, and to Lincoln. We have become reluctant 
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to grant these, our highest and last honors, further. We 
would gladly hold them yet back from the little remnant 
of that immortal band. *^Serm in ccelum redeas.” Illus- 
trious as arc your merits, yet far, O, very far distant be 
the day, when any inscription shall bear your name, or $ 
any tongue pronounce its eulogy ! 

The leading reflection to which this occasion seems to 
invite us, respects the great changes which have hap- 
pened in the fifty years since the battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought. And it peculiarly marks the character of the lo 
})resent age, that, in looking at these chang(;s, and in 
estimating their effect on our condition, we arc obliged to 
consider, not what has been done in our country only 
but in others also. In these interesting times, while 
nations are making separate and individual advances in 15 
improvement, they make, too, a common progress; like 
vessels on a common tide, propelled by the gales at dif- 
ferent rates, according to their several structure and 
management, but all moved forward by one mighty cur- 
rent, strong enough to bear onward whatever does not 20 
sink beneath it. 

A chief distinction of the present day is a community of 
opinions and knowledge amongst men in different nations, 
existing in a degree heretofore unknown. Knowledge has, 
in our time, triumphed, and is triumphing, over distance, 25 
over difference of languages, over diversity of habits, over 
prejiidice, and over bigotry. The civilized and Christian 
world is fast learning the great lesson, that difference of 
nation does not imply necessary hostility, and that all 
contact need not be war. The whole world is becoming a 30 
common field for intellect to act in. Paicrgy of mind, 
genius, power, wheresoever it exists, may speak out in 
any tongue, and the world will hear it. A great chord of 
sentiment and feeling runs through two continents, and 
vibrates over both. Every breeze wafts intelligence from 35 
country to country ; every wave rolls it ; all give it forth, 

p 
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and all in turn receive it. There is a vast commerce of 
ideas ; there are marts and exchanges for intellectual dis- 
coveries, and a wonderful fellowship of those individual 
intelligences which make up the mind and opinion of the 
5 age. Mind is the great lever of all things ; human thought 
is the process by which human ends are ultimately an- 
swenid ; and the diffusion of knowledge, so astonishing in 
the last half-century, has rendered innumerable minds, 
variously gifted by nature, competent to be competitors 
10 or fellow-workers on the theatre of intellectual f)p(rati()n. 

From th('se causes important improvements have 
taken place* in the f)ersonal condition of individuals. 
Generally speaking, mankind are not only ])etter fed and 
better clothed, but they are able also to enjoy more leisure ; 
IS they possess more refinement and more self-respect. A 
superior tone of education, manners, and habits prevails. 
This remark, most true in its application to our own 
country, is also partly true when applif'd elsewhere. It is 
proved by the vastly augmentcHl (consumption of those 
20 articles of manufacture and of cornracTce which (contribute 
to the comforts and the decencies of lib* ; an augmentation 
which has far outrun the progress of population. And 
while the unexampled and almost incredilde use of machin- 
(Ty would senan t,o supply the place of labor, labor still 
2 5 finds its (.)C(cupati()n ami its reward ; so wisely has Provi- 
(hcnce adjust(cd m(*n’s \vanta and dccsires to their condition 
and their capacity. 

Any adequate survey, however, of the progrtess made 
during the last half-century in the polite ami the mechanic 
30 arts, in machinery and manufactures, in commerce and 
agriculture, in letters and in semnee, would require volumes. 
I must abstain wholly from these subjc'cts, and turn for 
a monuent to the contem])lation of what has been done 
on the great question of politics and government. This 
35 is the mast(‘r topic of the age ; and during the whole fifty 
years it has intensely occupied the thoughts of men. The 
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nature of civil government, its ends and uses, have been 
canvassed and investigated ; ancient opinions attacked 
and defended ; new ideas recommended and resisted, by 
whatever power the mind of man could bring to the con- 
troversy. l^rom the closet and the public halls the debate 5 
has been transferred to the field ; and the world has been 
shaken by wars of unexampled magnitude, and the great- 
est variety of fortune. A day of peace has at haigth suc- 
ceeded ; and now that the strife has subsided, and the 
smoke cleared away, we may begin to see what has ac- lo 
tually been done, permanently changing ihe state and 
condition of human society. And, without dwelling on 
particular circumstances, it is most apparent, that, from 
the before-mentioned causes of augmented knowledge 
and improved individual condition,^ a real, substantial, 15 
and important change has taken place, and is taking place, 
highly favairalile, on the whole, to human liberty and 
human happiness. 

The great wheel of political revolution began to move 
in America. Here its rotation was guarded, regular, and 20 
safe. Transferred to the other continent, from unfor- 
tunate but natural causes, it received an irregular and 
violent impulse; it whirled along with a fearful celerity; 
till at length, like the chariot-wheels in the races of an- 
ticpiity, it took fire from the rapidity of its own motion, 25 
and blazed onward, spreading conflagration and terror 
around. 

We learn from the result of this experiment, how for- 
tunate was our own condition, and how admirably the 
character of our people was calculated for setting the great 30 
example of popular governments. The possession of 
power did not turn the heads of the American people, for 
they had long been in the habit of exercising a great de- 
gree of self-control. Although the paramount authority 
of the parent state existed over them, yet a large field of 35 
legislation had always been open to our Colonial assemblies. 
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They were accustomed to representative bodies and the 
forms of free government; they understood the doctrine 
of the division of power among different branches, and 
the necessity of checks on each. The character of our 
5 countrymen, moreover, was sober, moral, and religious ; 
and there was little in the change to shock their feelings 
of justi(^e and humanity, or even to disturb an honest 
prejudice. We had no domestic throne to overturn, 
no privileged orders to cast down, no violent changers of 
loproijerty to encounter. In the American Revolution, no 
man sought or wished for more than to defend and enjoy 
his own. None hoixid for plunder or for spoil. Rapacity 
w’as unknown to it ; the axe was not among the instru- 
ments of its accomplishments; and we all know that it 
15 could not have lived a single day under any well-founded 
imputation of possessing a tendency adverse to the Chris- 
tian religion. 

It need not surprise us, that, under circumstances less 
auspicious, political revolutions elsewhere, even w^ien well 
20 intended, liave terminated differently. It is, indeed, a 
great acliievement, it is the master-work of the W'orld, 
to establish governments entirely popular on lasting foun- 
dations ; nor is it easy, indeed, to introduce the popular 
principle at all into governments t.o wdiich it has been 
25 altogether a stranger. It cannot doubted, however, 
that hkiropi; has come out of the contest, in which she 
has been so long (m gaged, with greatly superior knowl- 
edges, timl, in many respects, in a highly improved con- 
dition. Whatever benefit has been acquired is likely to 
3obe rctaincxl, for it consists mainly in the acquisition of 
more enlightened ideas. And although kingdoms and 
provinc('s may be wrested from the hands that hold them, 
in the same manner they w^ere obtained ; although ordi- 
nary and vulgar power may, in human affairs, be lost as 
35 it has been won ; yet it is the glorious prerogative of the 
empire of knowledge, that what it gains it never loses. 
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On the contrary, it increases by the multiple of its own 
power; all its ends become means; all its attainments, 
helps to new conquests. Its whole abundant harvest is 
but so much seed wheat, and nothing has limited, and 
nothing can limit, the amount of ultimate product. 5 
Under the influence of this rapidly increasing knowl- 
edge, the people have begun, in all forms of government, 
to think, and to reason, on affairs of state. Regarding 
government as an institution for the public good, they 
demand a knowledge of its operations, and a participa- lo 
lion in its exercise. A call for the representative system, 
wherever it is not enjoyed, and where there is already 
intelligence enough to estimate its value, is perse vcringly 
made. Where men may speak out, they demand it; 
wdiere the bayonet is at their throats, they i)ray for it. 15 
When Louis the Fourteenth said, ‘^1 am the state, 
he expressed the essence of the doctrine of unlimited 
power. By the rules of that system, the people are dis- 
connected from the state; they are its subjects, it is their 
lord. These ideas, founded in the love of power, and 20 
long supported by the excess and the abuse of it, are yield- 
ing, in our age, to other opinions ; and the civilized world 
seems at last to be proceeding to the conviction of that 
fundamental and manifest truth, that the powers of 
government are but a trust, and that they cannoj; be law- 25 
fully exercised but for the good of the community. As 
knowledge is more and more extended, this conviction 
becomes more and more general. Knowledge, in truth, 
is the great sun in the firmament. Life and power pe 
scattered wdth all its beams. The pra^^er of the Grecian 30 
champion, when enveloped in unnatural clouds and 
darkness, is the appropriate political supplication for the 
people of every country not yet blessed with free in- 
stitutions : — 

Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven restore, 

Give me to see, — and Ajax asks no more." 


35 
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We may hope that the growing influence of enlightened 
sentiment will i)romote the permanent peace of the world. 
Wars to maintain family alliances, to uphold or to cast 
down dynasties, and to regulate siux'cssions to thrones, 
swhi(‘h have occupied so much room in the history of 
modern times, if not less likely to happcm at all, will be 
le^s likely to become general and involve many nations 
as the great princi])l(^ shall be more and more established, 
that the interest of the world is peace, and its first great 
lo statute, that every nation possesses the power of estab- 
lishing a g(uan'nrnent for its(‘lf. But ])u])li(^ opinion has 
attained also an influence over governments which do 
not admit the ]>opii1ar principle into their organization. 
A necessary r(‘spe{‘t for the judgment of the world operates, 
15 in some measiirf', as a control over the most unlimited 
forms of authority. It is owing, perhaps, to this truth, 
that the interesting struggle of tlie (ire('ks has been suf- 
fered to go on so long, without a dirc'et interference, either 
tf) wrest that country from its present nmsters, or to ex- 
20 ecmte the system of paeification by force, and, with united 
strength, lay tlie neck of Christian and (*ivilized Greek at 
the foot of the barbarian Turk. L(‘t ns thank God that 
we live in an agf^ wh(*n something has influence besides 
the ba3a)net, and wlum the sternest authority does not 
25 vent lire .to encounter the scorching ]K)wer of public re- 
proach. Any attempt of the kind 1 have mentioned 
should be mi't i)y one universal liurst of indignation ; the 
air of the civilized world ought to be made too warm to be 
comfortably breathed by any one wdio would hazard it. 

30 It is, indeed, a touching reflection, that, while, in the 
fulness of our country’s happiness, we rear this monument 
to her honor, w'c look for instruction in our undertaking 
to a country which is now’^ in fearful contest, not for works 
of art or memorials of glory, but for her own existence. 
35 I^et her be assured, that she is not forgotten in the world ; 
that her efforts are applauded, and that constant prayers 
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ascend for her success. And let us cherish a confident 
hope for her final triumph. If the true spark of religious 
and civil liberty be kindled, it will burn. Human agency 
cannot extinguish it. Like the earth’s central fire, it 
may be smothered for a time; the ocean may overwhelm 5 
it ; mountains may press it down ; but its inherent and 
unconquerable force will heave both the ocean and the 
land, and at some time or other, in some place or other, 
the volcano will break out and flame up to heaven. 

Among the great events of the half-century, we must 10 
reckon, certainly, the revolution of South America ; and 
we are not likely to overrate the importance f)f that revo- 
lution, either to the people of the country itself or to the 
rest of the world. The late Spanish (H)lonies, now ind(v 
pendent states, under circumstances less favoni])le, doubt- 15 
less, than attended our own revolution, have yet suc- 
cessfully commenced their national existence. They 
have accomplished the great object ai establishing their 
independence; they are known and acknowledged in the 
world ; and although in regard to their systems of gov- 20 
ernrnent, their sentiments on religious toleration, and 
their ])rovision for public instruction, they may have yet 
much to learn, it must be admitted that Ihey have risen 
to the condition of settled and established states mor(' 
rapidly than could have been reasonably anticipaterl. 25 
They already furnish an exhilarating exami)le of the dif- 
f(;rence between free governments and despotic misrule. 
Their commerce, at this moment, creates a new activity 
in all the great maiis of the world. They show themselves 
able, by an exchange of commodities, to bear a useful 30 
part in the intercourse of nations. 

A new spirit of enterprise and industry begins to pre- 
vail; all the great interests of society receive a salutary 
impulse; and the progress of information not only tes- 
tifies to an improved condition, but itseK constitutes the 35 
highest and most essential improvement. 
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When the battle of Bunker Hill was fought, the existence 
of South America was scarcely felt in the civilized world. 
The thirteen little colonies of North America habitually 
called themselves the “continent.” Borne down by 
5 colonial subjugation, monopoly, and bigotry, these vast 
regions of the South were hardly visible aljove the horizon. 
But in our day there has been, as it were, a new creation. 
The southern hemisphere emerges from the sea. Its 
lofty mountains begin to lift themscdves into the light of 
10 heaven ; its broad and fertile plains stretch out, in beauty, 
to the eye of civilized man, and at the mighty bidding of 
the voice of political liberty the waters of darkness retire. 

And now, let us indulge an honest exultation in the 
conviction of the b(‘nofit which the example of our country 
15 has produced, and is likely to produce, on human freedom 
and human happiness. Lc^t us endc^avor to comprehend 
in all its magnitude, and to feel in all its importance, the 
part assigned to us in the great drama of human affairs. 
We are placed at the head of the s^^4(’m of representative 
20 and popular governments. Thus far our example shows 
that such governments are compatible, not only with 
respectability and power, but with repose, with peace, 
with security of personal rights, with good laws, and a 
just administration. 

25 We are not propagandists. Wherever other systems are 
preferred, either as being thought better in themselves, 
or as better suited to existing conditions, we leave the 
preference to be enjoyed. Our history hitherto proves, 
however, that the popular form is practicable, and that 
30 with wisdom and knowledge men may govern themselves ; 
and the duty incumbent on us is to preserve the consist- 
ency of this cheering example, and take care that noth- 
ing may weaken its authority with the world. If, in our 
case, the representative system ultimately fail, popular 
35 governments must be pronounced impossible. No com- 
bination of circumstances more favorable to the experi- 
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ment can ever be expected to occur. The last hopes of 
mankind, therefore, rest with us ; and if it should be pro- 
claimed, that our example had become an argument 
against the experiment, the knell of popular liberty 
would be sounded throughout the earth. 5 

These are excitements to duty ; but they are not sug- 
gestions of doubt. Our history and our condition, all 
that is gone before us, and all that surrounds us, authorize 
the belief, that popular governments, though subject to 
occasional variations, in form perhaps not always for the lo 
better, may yet, in their general character, be as dunible 
and permanent as other systems. We know, indeed, that 
in our country any other is impossible. The principle of 
free governments adheres to the Ameri(^an soil. It is 
])edded in it, immovable as its mountains. 15 

And let the sacred obligations which have devolved on 
this generation, and on us, sink deep into our hearts. 
Those who established our liberty and our go\eriimont 
are daily dropping fn)m among us. The great trust 
now descends to new hands. Let us apply ours(‘lves to 20 
that which is presented to us, as our approi}riate object. 
We can win no laurels in a war for independence. Earlier 
and worthier hands have pithcred them all. Nor are 
there places for us by the side of Solon, and Alfred, and 
other founders of states. Our fathers have filled them. 25 
But there remains to us a great duty of deafen ce and 
preservation ; and there is opened to us, also, a noble 
pursuit, to whi(di the spirit of the times strongly invites 
us. Our proper business is improvement. I^t our age 
be the age of improvement. In a day of peace, let us 30 
advance the arts of jx'ace and the works of peace. Let 
us develop the rc'sources of our land, call forth its powa*rs, 
build up its institutions, i)romote all its great interests, 
and see whether we also, in our day and generation, may 
not perform something wa)rthy to l)e r(‘membered. Let 35 
us cultivate a true spirit of union and harmony. In pur- 
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suing the great o])jects which our coridition points out to 
us, let us act under a settled conviction, and an habitual 
feeling, that these twenty-four States are one (country. 
Let our conceptions he enlarged to the circle of our duties. 
5 Let us extend our ideas over the whole of the vast field 
in which we aTC‘ called to act. Let our object be, our 

COUNTRY, OUR WHOLE COUNTRY, AND NOTHING BUT OUR 

COUNTRY. And, by the ]>Icssing of God, may that 
country itself become a vast and splendid monun}ent, 
10 not of opj)reRsion and terror, but of Wisdom, of Peace, 
and of Liberty, upon which the world may gaze witli ad- 
miration for ever. 


THE AMERICAN UNION ° 

By Daniel Webster. (January 2G, 1830) 

I PROFESS, sir, in my can'cr hitherto to have kept 
steadily in view tie* prosperity and honor of the whole 
15 country, Jind the jm'servation of our Federal Ihiion. It 
is to that Union we ow(^ our safety at home, and our 
consideration and dignity abroad. It is to that Union 
that we are <*hielly ind(*bted for whate\{‘r makes us most 
proud of our country. The Union we reached only by 
20 the discipline of our A’irtues in tlie scA’cre school of ad- 
versity. It lias its origin in the necH'ssities of disordered 
finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined credit. Under 
its benign influences these great interests immediately 
awoke, as from the dead, and sprang forth with newness 
25 of life. Fi very year of its duration has ti'emed with fn'sh 
proofs of its utility and its blessings ; and although our 
territory Ims stretched out wider and wader, and our 
population spread farther and farther, tlu'y have not out- 
run its protection or its benefits. It has l)een to us all a 
30 copious fountain of national, social, and personal hap- 
piness. 
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I have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the 
Union, to see what might lie hidden in the dark reeess 
behind. I have not coolly weighed the chances of pre- 
serving liberty when the bonds that unite us together 
shall be broken asunder. I have not accustomed myself s 
to hang over the precipice of disunion, to see whether, 
with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of the abyss 
IkJow ; nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor in the 
affairs of this Government, whose thoughts should mainly 
be bent on considering, not how the Union may ))e pre- lo 
served, but how ioleraj)le might b(‘ the condition of the 
people when it should be l)roken up and destroyc'd. While 
the Union lasts we have high, exciting, gratifying pros- 
pects spread out before us, for us and our ('hildren. Be- 
yond that I seek not to ])enetrate. tiu^ veil. God gianl 15 
that in my day, at least, that curtain may not rise ! God 
grant that on my vision iiever may be opened what li(‘s 
behind ! When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the 
last time the sun in heaven, may T not see him shining on 
the broken and dishonored fragments of a once glorious 20 
Ibnon — on States dissevered, discordant, belligca-ent ; 
on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in 
fraternal blood ! Let their last feeble and lingiaang glancr* 
rather Ix'hold the gorgeous ensign of the Rejniblic, now 
known and honored throughout the earth, still full high 25 
advanced, its arms and trophit^s streaming in their original 
lustre, not a stri])e erased or polluted, not a singk* star ob- 
scured, bearing for its motto no such miserable int(irroga- 
tory as What is all this worth nor thos(‘ other words of 
delusion and folly, ‘Gdberty first and Union afterward'’;.^© 
but everywhere, spread all over in characters of living 
light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float ove^r the 
sea and over the land, and in every wind under the vdiole 
heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true Ameri- 
can heart — Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 35 
and inseparable! 
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DEMOCRACY ° 

By James Russell Lowell. ( 1884 ) 

Few people take the trouble of tryinfi; to find out what 
democracy r(;ally is. Yet this would be a ^reat help, for 
it is our lawless and uncertain thou^^hts, it is the indefinite- 
nc‘ss of our impressions, that fill darkness, whether mental 
5 or physical, with specters and hob^oldins. Democracy 
is notliinp; more than an expca-iment in i^^overnment, more 
lik('ly to succe{*d in a n(‘w soil, but likc^ly to be tried in all 
soils, which must stand or fall on its own nierits as others 
have done before it. For there is no trick of i)erpetual 
30 motion ir\ politics any more* than in mechanics. 

There is more roujd^ and tumble in the American de- 
mocracy than is altogether agreeable to people of sensi- 
tive nerves and refined habit, s, and tln^ [)eople take their 
political duti(^s lightly and laughingly, as is, perhaps, 
15 neither unnatural nor unbecoming in a young giant. 
Democracies can no more jump away from their own 
shadows than tin* rest of us can. Tluy no doubt some- 
times make mistakes and pay honor to men wlio do not 
deserve it. Rut they do this because; \hvy believe them 
20 worthy of it, and though it be true that the* idol is the 
measure of tlie worshipper, yet the W(.>rshii) has in it the 
germ of a nobler religion. 

I take it that tlu‘ real essence of d(‘inocracy wars fairly 
enough defined by tlu' First Napoleon when he said tliat 
25 the French Revolution meant ‘Ra carri^re ouverte aiix 
talents” - a clear pathway for merit of whate^er kind. 
I should be inclined to paraphrase this by calling de- 
mocracy that form of society, no matter wdiat its political 
cliLssification, in wfiiich every man had a chance and knew 
30 that he had it. If a man can climb, and feels himself 
encouraged to climb, frmn a coalpit to the highest position 
for wdiich he is fitted, he can wtII afford to be indifferent 
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what name is given to the government under which he 
lives. 

All free governments, whatever their name, are in reality 
governments by public opinion, and it is on the quality 
of this public opinion that their prosperity depends. It 5 
is, therefore, their first duty to purify the element from 
which they draw the breath of life. With the growth of 
democracy grows also the fear, if not the danger, that this 
atmosphere may be corrupted with poisonous exlialations 
from lower and more malarious levels, and the question lo 
of sanitation becomes more instant and pressing. De- 
mocracy in its best sense is merely the letting in of light 
and air. 

We have been compelled to see what was weak in de- 
mocracy as well as what was strong. We have begun 15 
obscurely to recjognize that things do not go of themselves, 
and that popular government is not in itself a pana(;ea, is 
no bettor than any other form excepts as tlu', virtue and 
wisdom of the people make it so, and that when men 
undertake to do their own kingship, tht^y enter u])on the 20 
dangers and responsibilities as well as the privih^ges of the 
function. Above all, it looks as if we were on the way 
to be persuaded that no government can l)e carried on 
by declamation. 


WORKING OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY * 

By Charles W. Eliot. (June 28, 1888) 

An argument against democracy, which evidently had 25 
great weight with 8ir Henry Maine, because he supposed 
it to rest upon the experience of mankind, is stated , as 
follows : Progress and reformation have always been the 
work of the few, and have been opposed by the many; 
therefore democracies will be obstructive. This argument 30 
is completely refuted by the first century of the American 
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democracy, alike in the field of morals and jurisprudence, 
and in the field of manufactxires and trade. Nowhere, for 
instance, has the great principle of religious toleration been 
so thoroughly put in practice as in the United States; 

5 nowhere have such well-meant and persistent efforts been 
made to improve the legal status of women ; nowhere 
has the (conduct of hospitals, asylums, reformatori(\s and 
prisons been more carefully studied; nowliere have 
legislative remtxlies for acknowledged abuse ‘s and evils 
lobecai more promptly and perseveringly souglit. There 
was a cert/ain plausibility in the idea that the multitude, 
who live l)y labor in established modes, would ])e opposed 
to inventions which would inevitably cause industrial 
revolutions, but American experience completely upsets 
15 this notion. For ])romptness, in making ])hysical forces 
and machinery do the work of men, the })eople of the 
United States surpass incontestably all other peoples. 
The people that invented and introdiu'ed with perfect 
coimrK'ndal success the river steamboat, the cotton-gin, 
20 the parlor-car and the sleeping car, the grain elevator, the 
street railway both surfac^e and elev.ated, the telegraph, 
the tele})honc, th(' rapid printing-pr(‘ss, the ch(*ap book 
and nenvspaper, the sewing-machine, the steam fir(‘-('ngine, 
agricultural machinery, the pipe-lines for natural oil and 
25 gas, and machine-made clothing, boots, furniture, tools, 
screws, wagons, fire-arms and watclies, — this is not a 
people to vote down or hinder labor-saving invention or 
i>eneficcnt industrial revolution. The fact is that in a 
democracy the interests of the greater number will ul- 
30 timately prevail, as they should. It was the stage drivers 
and inn-keepers, not the multitude, who wished to sup- 
press the locomotive; it is the publishers and the typo- 
graphical unions, not the mass of the people, who wrongly 
imagine that they have an interest in making books dearer 
35 than they need be. Furthermore, a just lii>erty of com- 
bination and perfect equality before the law, such as pre- 
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vail in a democracy, enable men or companies to engage 
freely in new undertakings at their own risk and bring 
them to triumphant success, if success be in them, whether 
the multitude approve them or not. The consent of the 
multitude is not necessary to the success f)f a printing press 5 
which prints twenty thousand copies of a newspaper in 
an hour, or of a machine-cutter which cuts out twenty 
overcoats at one (diop. In short, the notion that de- 
rnocrac}'" will hinder religious, political, and social refor- 
mation and progress, or r(‘strain commercial and indus- 10 
trial improvement, is a chimera. 

FIVE AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CIVILIZATION ° 

By Charles W, FOliot. (Auoitst 19, 1890) 

These five contributions to civilization — peacekeep- 
ing, I'cligious toleration, the development of manhood 
suffrage, the welcoming of newcomers, and the diffusion 
of well-being — I liold to have been eminently charac-i.‘; 
teristic of our eountiy, and so important that, in spite of 
the qualifications and deductions which every (tandid 
citizen would admit with regard to every one of them, 
th('y will ever be held in the grateful rernembranci) of 
mankind. They are reasonable grounds for a steady, 20 
glowing patriotism. They have had much to do, both as 
causes and as effects, with the material prosfierity of Dw. 
United States; but they are all five essentially moral 
contributions, being triumphs of reason, enterprise, 
courages, faith, and justice, over passion, selfishness, 25 
inertness, timidity, and distrust. Beneath each one of 
these developments there lies a strong ethical sentiment, 
a strenuous moral and social pur^xise. It is for such 
work that multitudinous democracies are fit. 

In regard to all five of these contributions, the charac- 30 
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teristic policy of our country has been from time to time 
threatened with reversal — is even now so tlireatened. 
It is for true patriots to insist on the maintenance of these 
lustoric i)urpos(‘s and policies of the people of the United 
5 States. Our country’s future perils, whether already 
visible or still unimagin^d, are to be met with courage 
and constancy founded firmly on these popular achieve- 
ments in the past. 


DEMOCRACY ° 

By Henry van Dyke. (October, 1905) 

In regard to tliis democratic method of electing rulers 
10 there are some things which I sliould like to say, witli as 
much emphasis anci clearness as may be (consistent with 
brevity. 

It is the higlusst and most reasonable method. In the 
case of ignorant, undeveloped peoples, with whom the 
15 impulse of resi.stance is stronger than the instiinct of order, 
tjie oth(T methods may be necessary. But they are to be 
considered as edu(‘ative, corrective, discij)linary. All 
peoples, like all children, should be n^garded as on their 
way to self-rule. When they are al)lo to maintain it, 
20 they are entitled to have it. All arguments against the 
democratic metluKl, based on the weakin^ss, folly, and 
selfishness of human nature, apply with gn^ater force to 
the autocratic and automatic methods. The individual 
follies of a multitude of men often neutralize one another, 
25 leaving an active residuum of plain common sense. But 
for a fool Idng there is no natural antidote; and some- 
times men have sadly found that the only way to set his 
head straight was to remove it. 

It is said that democracies are peculiarly subject to 
30 the microbes of financial delusion and the resultant boom- 
fever and panic-chill. But the Mississippi Scheme and 
the South Sea Bubble flourished under monarchical in- 
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stitutions; and the worst-depreciated currencies in the 
world have been stamped with tlie image and super- 
scription of kings. . . . 

It is said that democracies sometimes clioose weak, 
incompetent,' and even bad men for th(^ir ruling classes. 5 
Bo they do. But they have no monopoly in this respect. 
The automatic method of selecting rulers produced 
Charles II and James TI and George III. It. would bo 
difficult to surpass in any republic the folly which selc *led 
Lord North to guide the policy of Great Britain at a tiiru' 10 
when Lord Chatham, Charles James Fox, and Edmund 
Burke were on the stage. Yet this was done, not bv an 
ignorant democracy but by an automatics King. Nor 
does the autocratic plan of allowing rulers to choose them- 
selves work any more infallibly. -France had two ex- 15 
arnples of it in the last century. Napoleon 1 was a catas- 
trophe. Napoleon III was a crime. 

All that may be said of the propriety of appealing to 
Providence and trusting God for the ordaining of the 
powers that be, applies to the democratic method even 20 
more than to any other. Why should wo suppose that 
Providence has anything more to do with the ambition 
of a strong man to climb a throne, than with the desire of 
a great people to make a strong man their leader? Why 
should we imagine that God is any more willing to direct 23 
the intricacies of royal marriages, and regulate the matri- 
monial alliances of titled personages, for the sake of pro- 
ducing proper kings and lords, than to guide the thoughts 
and desires of a great people and turn tlieir hearts to the 
choice of good presidents? The characteristic of de-30 
mocracy, says James Russell Lowell, is its habit of ‘‘asking 
the Powers that Be, at the most inconvenient moment, 
whether they are the Powers that Ought to Be.” And 
what is this question but an appeal to the divine judgment 
and law? 3 S 

There is as much room for Providence to act in the 
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growth of public opinion as in the rise and propagation 
of a royal house. What royal house is there that goes so 
far to vindicate the ways of God to man as the succession 
of Presidents chosen by the people of the American Re- 
5 public? Some of the choices have not been brilliant, a 
f(w have been unfortunate, none has been evil or corrupt. 
TIktc is no line of hereditary kings, no line of autocratic 
emperors tliat claims as many great men, or half as many 
good men, in an equal pt^riod of time, as the lino of Presi- 
lo dents of the United States. 

There is warrant, then, in reason and in experience, for 
belie\dng in the divine right of democracy. It is not the 
only rigliteous and lawful method of selecting rulcuvs, but 
it is tlio highest and most reasonable. We lift our pa- 
15 triotism above the shallow and flashy enthusiasm for 
institutions mc'ndy because they are ours. We confide 
ourselves to the hopeful and progressive view of human 
nature, to the faith that God is able to make truth and 
right reason prevail in the arena of public opinion. We 
20 bless the memory of our first and greatest hero because 
he had no desin^ for a crown, and so, by his personal in- 
fluenco, helped to make the choice of ruling classes in the 
United States neither autocratic; nor automatic, but demo- 
cratic. 


THE HOME AS A NATION BUILDER 

By Henry van Dyke. (0('TOBErt, 1905) 

25 The causes wdiich control the development of national 
character are threefold: domestic, political, and religious; 
the home, the state, and the church. 

The home comes first because it is the seed-plot and 
nursery of virtue. A noble nation of ignoble households 
30 is impossible. Our greatest peril to-day is in the decline 
of domestic morality, discipline, and piety. The degra- 
dation of the poor by overcrowding in great tenements. 
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the enervation of the rich by seclusion in luxurious 
palaces, threaten the purity and vigor of the old-fashioned 
American family. If it vanishes, nothing can take its 
place. Show me a home where the tone of life is selfish, 
disorderly, or trivial, jaundiced by avarice, frivolized by s 
fashion, or poisoned by moral scepticism ; where success 
is worshiped and righteousness ignored ; where there are 
two consciences, one for private and one for public use; 
where the boys are permitted to b('lieve that religion has 
nothing to do with citizenship and that their object must lo 
be to get as much as possible from the staie and to do as 
little as possible for it ; wln^e th(5 gil ls are suffered to 
think that because they have no votes they liave there- 
fore no duties to the commonwealth, aial tlnit the crown- 
ing glory of an American woman life is to marry a is 
foreigner with a title — show me su(;h a liome, and I will 
show you a bnieding-place of enemies (4 the* Repu))lic. 

To the hands of women the ordinance of nature has 
committed the trust of training men for tlnar coutitry’s 
service. A great general like Napoleon may be produced 20 
in a military school A gn^at diplomatist like Mettcrnich 
may bo developed in a court. A great philosopher like 
llegel may be evolved in a university, lb it a great man 
like Washington can come only fnirn a fiure and nolde 
home. The greatness, indeed, parental love cannot be- 2 5 
stow; but the manliness is often a mother’s gift. Teach 
your sons to respect themselves without assi^rting them- 
selves. Teach them to think sound and whokisome 
thoughts, free from prejudice and passion. Teach them 
to speak the truth, even about their own party, and to pay 
their debts in the same money in whitdi they were con- 
tracted, and to prefer poverty to dishonor. Ti'ach them 
to worship God by doing some useful work, to live hon- 
estly and cheerfully in such a station as they are fit to 
fill, and to love their country with an unselfish and up- 35 
lifting love. Then they may not all be Washingtons, 
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but they will be such men as will choose a Washington 
to be their ruler and leader in 

“The path of duty and the way to glory.” 

And in the conflict between corporate capital and or- 
5ganized labor, if come it must, they will stand fast as 
the soldiers, not of labor nor of capital, but of that which 
is infinitely above them both — the commonwealth of law 
and order and freedom. 

EDUCATION IN A REPUBLIC 

By Henry van Dyke. (October, 1905) 

A TEACHER should givc his pupils rules in such a form 
10 that they c;an use them to work out their own problems. 
He should instru(;t them in languages so that words may 
serve to express clearly and accurately their own thoughts. 
He should leach them science in order that they may 
form habits of accurate observation, careful induction, 
IS and moderate statement of laws which are not yet fully 
understood. And if his instruction goes on to philosophy, 
history, literature, jurisprudence, government, his aim 
should be to give Ids pupils some standards by which they 
can estimate th(‘ works and ways, tlie promises and pro- 
2oposals of men to-day. Pupils thus educated will come 
out, into the world prepared to take a real part in its life. 
Th(^y will be able to form an opinion without waiting for 
an editorial in their favorite newspaper. Tliey will not 
need to borrow another maids spectacles before they can 
2$ trust their eyes. 

“My mind to me a Idngdom is,” 

wi'ote the quaint old courtly poet, Sir Edward Dyer. 
But how many there are, in all classes of society, who 
have no right to use his words. Discrowned monarchs, 
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exiled and landless, desolate and impotent, wearied with 
trivial cares and dull amusements, enslaved to masters 
whom t;hey despise and tasks which promise much and 
pay little — what possession is there that they can call 
their own, what moment of time in whicli they arc not at 5 
the beck and call of other men, either grinding stolidly at 
their round in the treadmill or dancing idiotically to tlie 
un comprehended music of some stranger’s pipe? We 
often say of one whom we wish to blame slightly and to 
lialf excuse, ^‘He is only thoughtless.” But tlierc is no 10 
deeper word of censure and rej)roach in human siKHudi, 
for it signifies one wlio has renounced a rightful dominion 
and desf)ise(l a kingly diadem. 

The gn^at dream of education as a loyalist of the de- 
mocracy is that ^Hhe king shall have his own again” — 15 
that no })riiice or princess of the blood royal of Iminanify 
shall be self-exiled in the desert of llioughtiessnoss or 
chained in the slavery of ignorances A lofty dream, a 
distant dream, it may be, but tlie only way toward its 
fulfilhiient lievs t.hrough the awakening of the naison. 20 
Not to leave the people in a dull servitude of groping 
instincts, wliilc tlie chosen few look dowm on them from 
tlie cold heiglits of pliilosophy; but to diffuse through all 
the ranks of society an ever-increasing light of (|uiet, 
steady thought on the meaning and t)ic laws of life — 2., 
that is the democratic ideal. Slowly or swiftly we may 
work toward it, but only along that lino will the people 
win their heritage and keep it: the jiower of self-rule, 
through self-knowledge, for the good of all. 


THE WILL TO FREEDOM AND DUTY 

By Henky van Dyke. (Octoheb, 1905) 

One more factor is included in the creative ideal of 30 
e^ducation, and that is its effect upon the will. The power 
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to see clearly, to imagine vividly, to think independently, 
will certainly be wasted, will be shut up in the individual 
and kept for his own selfish delight, unless the power 
to will nobly comes to call the man into action and 
5 gives him, with all bis education, to the service of the 
world. 

An educated man is helpless until he is emancipated. 
An emancipated man is aimless until he is consecrated. 
Consecration is simply concentration, plus a sense of 
I o duty. 

The final result, of true education is not a selfish scholar, 
nor a scornful critic of the universe, but an intelligent 
and faithful citizen who is determined to put all his powers 
at the ser\nc(‘ of his count.ry and mankind. 

15 What i)art are our colleges and universiti(^s to play in 
the realizing of this ideal of creative education? Their 
true function is not exclusive, but inclusive. They are 
fo hold this standard of manhood steadily befor(‘ them, 
and recognize its supreme and universal value wherever 
20 it is found. 

Some of the most thoughtful men in the country have 
not been eolU^ge-bred. Thc^ university that assumes to 
look down on these men is falser to its own ideal. It 
shouUl honor them, and learn from them whatever they 
25 hav'e to teach. College education is not to be separated 
from Ihe ediic.ati\'(j w'ork which pervades th(^ whole social 
organism. What we need at present, is not new colleges 
with a power of conferring degrees, but more power in the 
('xisting collogos to make men. To this end let them have 
30 a richer endowmieut, a fuller equipment, Imt, aboAX^ all, 
a rovd\'al of the creative ideal. And let (‘verything be 
done to bring together the high school, the normal school, 
the grammar school, the primary school, and the little- 
red-schoolhouse school, in the harmony of this ideal. 
3S The university shall still stand in the plarx of honor, if 
you will, but only because it l)oars the clearest and most 
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steadfast witness that the end of edueation is to create 
ixien who can see clearly, imagine ’v ividly, think steadily, 
and will nobly. 


TRUE AMERICANISM 

By Henry van Dyke. ^September, 1906) 

Washington knew that the Boston maltster, and the 
Pennsylvania printer, and the Rhode Island anclior-sniith, 5 
and the New Jersey preacher, and the New York lawyer, 
and tlje men who stood witli him were Americans. 

Ho knew it, I say and Ixy what divination? By a 
test more searclung tlian any mere peculiarity of manncTs, 
dress, or speech; by a touchstone a[)k; to divide tlie gold ro 
of essential character from Hie alloy of sipxn’ficial eliar- 
acteristics ; by a standard wliich disregarded alike Frank- 
lin\s fur cap and Putnam’s old felt liat, IVloi-gan’s leatlier 
leggings and Witherspoon’s black silk gowm and John 
Adams’s lace ruffles, to recognize and approv(', bcmiiathis 
these ^^arious garbs, the vital sign of Am('ri('a wovtti into 
the very souls of the men wlio belonged to her ) )y a sf)irit ual 
birthright. 

For wdiat is true Americanism, and where do(\s it reside? 
Not on the tongue, nor in the clothes, nor among tJie 20 
transient social Wms, refined or rude, which motth^ Hie 
surface of human life. The log cabin has no monopoly 
of it, nor is it an immovable fixture of the stately pillanal 
mansion. Its home is not on the frontUT nor in the 
populous city, not among tlie trees of th(i wild forest nor 25 
the cultured groves of ac^adenie. Its dw^olling is in tlu^ 
heart. It speaks a score of dialects but one language, 
follows a hundred paths to the same goal, perforins a 
t))ousand kinds of service in loyalty to the sanii^ ideal 
which is its life. True Americanism is this : ^ 

To believe that the inalienable rights of man t(j life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are given by God. 
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To believe that any form of power that tramples on 
these rights is unjust. 

To believe that taxation without representation is tyranny, 
that government must rest upon the consent of the governed, 
5 and that the people should chooser their own ruler. 

To believe not in a forc*(Hl eciuality of conditions and 
estates, but in a true equalization of burdens, privileges, 
and opportunities. 

To believe that the selfish interests of persons, classes, 
roand sections must be subordinated to the wedfare of tlie 
commonwealth. 

To believe that union is as much a human necessity as 
liberty is a divine gift. 

To believe, not that all people are good, but that the 
15 way to make them better is to trust the whole people. 

To believe that, a free state should offer an asylum to 
the oppix^sscal, iind an example of virtue, sobriety, and 
fair dealing to all nations. 

To believe that for the existence and perpet uity of such 
JO a state a man should be willing to give his whole service, in 
property, in lal;or, and in life. 

That is Americanism; an ideal embodying itself in a 
people ; a creed licated white liot in the furnace of con- 
viction and harnnuTcd into shape on the anvil of life ; 
25 a vision commanding men to follow it whithersoever it 
may lead them. And it was the subordination of the 
personal self to tJiat ideal, that creed, that vision, which 
gave eminence and glory to Washington and the men who 
stood with him. 

THE ARISTOCRACY OF SERVICE 

By Henry van Dyke. (September. 1906) 

30 We believe that the liberties wdiich thf^ heroes of old 
won with blood and sacrifice are ours to keep with labor 
and ser^ice. 
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“All that our fathers wrought 
With true prophetic thought, 

Must be defended/’ 

No privilege that encroaches upon those lilxTties is to be 
endured. No lawless disorder that iinporik them is to 5 
1)6 sanctioned. No class that disregards or invades them 
is to be tolerated. 

There is a life tlmt is worth living now, as it, was worth 
living in the former days, and that is the honest lif(‘, the 
useful life, the unselfish life, cleansed by devotion to an 10 
ideal. There is a battle that is worth figliting now, as it 
was worth fighting then, and that is tlie battle for justice 
and equality. To make our city and our State free in 
fact as well as in name ; to break tjie rings tliat strangle 
real liberty, and to keep them broken ; to cleanse, so far 15 
as in our power lies, the fountains of our national life 
from political, commercial, and social corruption ; to 
teach our sons and daughters, by precept and example, 
the honor of serving such a (xmntry as America — that 
is work wortliy of the finovst manhood and womanhood. 20 
The well born are those who are born to do that work. 
The well bred are those who are bred to be proud of that 
work. The well educated are those who see deepest, into 
the meaning and the necessity of that work. Nor shall 
their labor be for naught, nor the rew^ard of their sacxifici! 25 
fail them. For high in the firmament of human destiny 
are set the stars of faith in mankind, and unselfish courages 
and loyalty to the ideal ; and while they shine, the Ameri- 
canism of Washington and the men who stood with him 
shall never, never die. 30 

THE TYPICAL AMERICAN® 

By Nicholas Murray Butler. (1908) 

The typical American is he who, whether rich or poor, 
whether dwelling in the North, ^uth, East, or West, 
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whether ?5cholar, professional man, merchant, manufac- 
turer, farmer, or skilled worker for wages, lives the life 
of a good citizen and a good neighbor ; who believes loyally 
and with all his heart in his country’s institutions, and in 
sthe underlying principles on which these institutions are 
built ; who directs both his privates and his public life by 
sound principles; who cherishes high ideals; and who 
aims to train his children for a useful life and for their 
country’s service. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP‘S 

By OiiovEH Cleveland. (1908) 

10 Ottr country is infirlitely more tlian a domain affording 
to those who dwell upon it immense material advantages 
and opportunitif's. In such a country wo live. But I 
love to think of a glorious nation built upon the will of 
fn^o men, S(d ajrart for t-he propagation and cultivation of 
15 humanity’s b('st ideal of a free government, and made 
ready for the growth and fruitage of the highest aspira- 
tions of patriotism. This is tlie country that lives in us. 
1 indulgi* in no nmv. figure of spcecli when I say that our 
nation, the immoi’tal sjiirit of our domain, lives in us — 
20 in our hearts and minds and consciences. There it must 
find its nutriment or die. This thought more than any 
other presents to our minds the impr(\ssiv(uiess and re- 
sponsibility of American citizenship. Tlie land we live 
in seems to be strong and active. But how fares the lai>d 
25 that lives in us? Are we sure that we are doing all we 
ought to keep it in vigor and health? Are we keeping 
its roots well surrounded by the fertile soil of loving 
allegiance, and are we furnishing them the invigorating 
moisture of unselfish fidelity? Are we as diligent as we 
30 ought to be to protect this precious growth against the 
poison that must arise from the decay of harmony and 
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honesty and industry and frugality ; and are wc sufficiently 
watchful against the deadly, burrowing pests of consuming 
greed and cankerous cupitiity? Our answers to these 
questions make up the account of our stewardstiip as 
keepers of a sacred trust. 5 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT “ 

By Charles Evans TThohes. (1910) 

The responsibilities of citizfRiship must- not be regarded 
as limited to voting, to the use of electoral machinery, 
or to participation in political campaigns. Those are 
simply methods to secure the expression of public opinion 
which is the final authority. Op})oi’t;unity and the re- lo 
sponsibiJity which it measures, with respect to citizen- 
ship, are to be determined not nnu'cly by particular 
political rights, but by one’s relation to tlie ultimate power 
whicli upholds or clianges constitutions, makers laws, fixes 
the quality of administration and assures or prevents i s 
progress. . . . 

Tlie responsibilities of citizenship, then, embrace all 
those acts or possible acts, all those habits or attitudes, 
which express the totality of one’s possibles contributions 
to the formation of public opinion and to tiie inaintenance 20 
of proper standards of civic conduct, l^ower and re- 
sponsibility are to be judged not by the single vote, but 
by the indefinable influence radiating from {)crsonality, 
varying with moral perception, knowledge, acumen, ex- 
perience, and environment, and capa])le of being l(\ssene(l 25 
or increased, as one shrinks his individuality or expands 
his life and throws his full weight as a growing man of 
noble purpose into the civic scale. ... 

Progress is not a blessing conferred from without. It 
merely expresses the gains of individual efforts in coun-30 
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teractirig tlie sinister and corrupting influences which, 
if successful, would make democratic institutions im- 
possible. Gratifying as is the vast extent and variety 
of our accomplishment, one cannot be insensible to the 
s dangers to which we are exposed. No greater mistake 
can be made than to think that our institutions are fixed 
or may not be clmnged for the worse. We are a young 
nation and nothing can be taken for granted. If our 
institutions are maintained in their integrity, and if 
10 change shall mean imi)rovement, it will be because the 
intelligent and the worthy constantly generate the motive 
power wliich, distiibuted over a thousand lines of com- 
munication, develops that appreciation of the standards 
of decency and justic^e which we have delighted to call the 
IS common sense of the American people. 

Increasing prosperity tends to breed indiflerence and 
to corrupt moral soundness. Glaring ira^qualities in 
condition create discontent and vstrain the demo(^ratic 
relation. The vitnous are the willing, and the ignorant 
20 are the unconscious instrmnents of political artifice. 
Selfishness and demagoguery tak(‘ advantage of liberty. 
The selfish hand constantly seeks to control government, 
and every increase of governmental power, even to meet 
just needs, furnishes opportimity for abuse and stimu- 
2 5 lates tlie effort to bend it to improper uses. Free speecdi 
voices the appc'als of hate and envy as well as those of 
justice and charity. A free press is made the instrument 
of cunning, greed, and ambition, as well as the agency 
of enlightened and independent opinion. How shall we 
30 preserve the suprtmiacy of virtue and the soimdness of 
the common judgment? How shall we buttress De- 
mocracy? The p(nil of this Nation is not in any foreign 
foe! We, the people, are its power, its peril, and its 
hope*! . . . 

35 I do not refer to the (conventional attitude commonly 
assumed in American utterances and always taken on 
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patriotic occasions, I mean the sincere love of De- 
mocracy. . . . 

But a larger sympathy and appreciation ai-e needed. 
The young man who goes out into life favorably disposed 
toward tliose who have had much the same enviroiunent 5 
and opportunity may still be lacking in tlie broader 
sympathy which should embrace all las hdlow-country- 
men. He may be tolerant and democratic \A itii respect 
to those who, despite diffeitaices in birth and fortune, he 
may regard as kindred spirits, and yet hi Jiis relation to 10 
men at large, to the great majority of his hallow Ix^ings, 
be lit tle better tJian a snob. Or dospit(‘ th(‘ (‘amara(iorie of 
college intercourse he may have dfweloped a cynic^al dis- 
position or an intellectual aloofness which, while not 
marked enough to interfere with success in many voca-15 
tions, or to disturb his convcmtional ndat-ions, la]*g(‘ly 
disqualifies him from aiding his conaminity as a jiublic- 
spirited citizen. The primary object of (education is to 
emancipate; to free from suiierstition, from the tyranny 
of worn-out notions, from the prejudices, largo and small, 20 
which enslave the judgment. Ills study of history and 
of the institutions of his country has bi^cn to little purpose 
if the college man lias not caught th(^ vision of Diunocracy 
and has not been joined by the trotii of lu^art and con- 
science to the great human brotherhood which is wtjrking 25 
out its destiny in this land of opportunity. 

Tlie true citizem will endeavor to undiirstand the difTer- 
ent racial viewpoints of tlie various ek^ments which enter 
into our population. He wall seek to divest himself of 
antipathy or prejudice toward any of those who liave 30 
come to us from foreign lands, and ho will try, ))y happy 
illustration in his own conduct, to haslen appreciation of 
the Ajnerican ideal. For him “American’^ wall (ver be 
a word of the spirit and not of the flesh. Diffen nee in 
custom or religion will not be permitted to obscure the 35 
common human worth, nor will bigotry of creed or rela- 
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tion prevent a just appraisement. The pitiful revela- 
tions of ignorance and squalor, of waste and folly, will not 
sap his faith. He will patiently seek truly to know him- 
self and others, and witli fraternal insight to enter into 
5 the world^s work, to share the joys of accomplishment, 
and to h(‘lp in the bearing of the hTirdens of misery. He 
will he fr(5e from the j)rejudi(^e of ocicupation or of resi- 
dence. H() will not look askance either at (dty or at collntr}^ 
For liim any honest work will be honorable, and those 
lowho are toiling with their hands will not be rnendy e(‘o- 
nomic factors of work, but liuirian b(‘ings of like })assioiis 
and possesscnl of the “certain unalienabk' rights.” Neither . 
birth nor station, neither circumstance nor vocation, will 
win or prevent the esteem to which fidelity, honesty, and 
1 5 sincerity are alone entitled. He will look neither up nor 
down, but with even eye will s(‘ck to read the hearts of 
men. . . . 

The lover of democracy will have no de.sii’e to see the 
tyranny of desj)ots replaced by the tyranny of a majoiity 
20 taking unto itself the conduct of individual life and tlie 
destruction of its liope. He knows that no community 
can be free if its members are deprived of liberty. But 
he also knows t hat he will utterly fail to find the sure basis 
for his libeHy, under our social conditions, in his inde- 
25 pendent action, and that this founda.tion must be .secured 
by intelligent cooijcration. To save? society from over- 
reacliing and impoverishing itself by ar!)itrary intiTference 
and at- the same tinu^ to uphold the publi(^ right- as supreme, 
to secure the benefits of collective effort while \ris(?ly safe- 
30 guarding individual opport-unity and initiative, is the 
patriotic and difficult task which should enlist the best 
thought and unselfish endeavor of every citizen who 
appreciates the advantages and the dangers of the Re- 
public. . . . 

35 The citizem should contribute something more than 
S5’mpathy with democracy, something more than respect 
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for individual and community interests, something more 
than adherence to the standards of fair dealing. Sym- 
pathy and sentiment will fail of practical efh^ct without 
independence of chara(;ter. A man owes it to himsidf so 
to conduct his life that it be recognized that his assent 5 
cannot be expected until he has been convinced. He 
should exhibit t.hat spirit of self-n^liance, that sens(' of 
individual responsibility in forming and stating opinion, 
winch proclaims that he is a man and not a mai ionette. . . . 

The normal man naturally tends to work witli otluns; 10 
to him the sentiment of loyalty makes a j)owerfu! append. 
And the counsel that is most necnled is that men in the 
necessary a(;tion of groups should not lose tla^ir individual 
power for good by blind following. The man who would 
meet the responsibilities of (^itizcfiiship must debn-mine 1 5 
that ho will endeavor justly, aftc^r iivailing liimself of all 
the privileges which contact and study alford, to roach a 
conclusion which for him is a triie conclusion, and that 
the action of his group shall if possible not bo tak(m until, 
according to his opportunity and his range of influence, his 20 
point of view has beiui pn^sented and considered. . . . 

The first lesson for a young man who faces the world 
with his career in his own hands is that ho must be willing 
to do without. Th() qiu\stion for him at the start and 
ev(T after must be not simply wliat he wants to gt't, bul 25 
what he is willing to lose. ‘‘Whosoever shall lose his life 
shall preserve it,” is the profoundcst lesson of philosophy. 
No one can fight as a good soldier the bat tics of democracy 
who is constantly seeking cover. . . . 

Whether you like it or not, the majority will rule. 30 
Accept loyally the democratic principkv The voice of 
the majority is that neither of (lod nor of d(wil, ])ut of 
men. Do not be abashed to b(5 found with the minority, 
but on the other hand do not affect superiority or make the 
absurd mistake of thinking you are right or entitled to 35 
special credit merely because you do not agree with the 
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common judgment. Your experience of life cannot fail 
to impress you with the soundness of that judgment in 
the long run, and I believe you will come to put your 
trust,, as I do, in the common sense of tlic people of this 
S country, and in the verdicts they give after the discussions 
of press, of platfonn and of ordinary interc^ourse. The 
dangers of the overthrow of reason and of tlie reign of 
passion and prejiulico become serious only as r(\sentment 
is kindled by abuses for which those who have no sjnn- 
lo pathy with popular goven-nment and constantly decry 
what they call ^^mob rulo’^ are largely responsible. But 
whether the (common judgment shall exhibit that intelli- 
gence and s(‘lf-restraint which have given t.o our system 
of gov('rnment so large a diigree of success, will depend 
i5Ui)on your atlitude and that of the young men of the 
countiy wIk) will determine the measure of capacity for 
solf-government and progress in the coming years. 

Prize your birthright and let your attitude toward all 
public questions be characterized by such sincere derno- 
• 2ocratic sympathy, such enthusiasm for the common weal, 
siK’h geiiLiine love of justice, and such force of character, 
that your life to tlu^ full extent of your talent and oppor- 
tunity shall cont,ribute to the reality, the security, and 
the bencficencc’ of government by the people. 

THE SPIRIT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT® 

By Munu Root. (1912) 

2 5 My friends, the noises and excitement of a great presiden- 
tial campaign is ov(U’ ; the stress and strain, the over-state- 
ments, th(i warping of judgment by personal considerations 
and by old associations, have passed into memory, and we 
aix^ all at n'st ; and during this period of rest, which in 
30 this active and vigorous and progressive country must be 
but short, it seems to be a good time for national intro 
spection. 
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I have been thinking whether passing beyond and be- 
hind all the issue>s that we have bnen discussing, wo can 
answer in the affirmative or the lUigative a crucial ques- 
tion, underlying them all, and that is this : Are we ad- 
vancing in our capacity for solf-goveriurient? Are we $ 
maintaining our capacity for self-government? 

All the rest is unimportant compared with that. If we 
have the spirit of a true self-governing people, whichever 
way we decide tfie questions of tin; moment, we come 
through rigid. Wliatever we do about the tariff, or about lo 
the trusts, or about tlie railroads, or about wages, or about 
corporations, or whatever we do a]>out any of th(‘ issues 
before the American peopl(‘, if we have at heart the true 
spirit of a free governing democracy, we come through 
right. What is it? What is tlie* spirit of a free self- 15 
governing democracy? What are its essentials, and 
have we them to a greater or a less d(!gree? Wliat is the 
tendency, is it up or down? 

Of course a peo[)le to bo self-governing must liave in- 
dependence of cliaracter and courage; that we know W(‘ 20 
have. Throughout the letigth and breadth of our land 
the Americans have an attitude in which one retajgnizcs 
no sockil or political superior, in which every man knows 
liimself to ])e a man of e(|ual manhood with all others and 
has the courjige to speak Ids opinions and to maintain 25 
them ; and vv(; tharik God for that. 

But that is not enough ; tliat is not all. All histories 
of wild and savage people, all Ihe histori(‘S of lawh^ss and 
undisciplined men, all the histories of civil wars and revo- 
lutions, all the histories of discord and strifewhich cheede the 30 
onward march of civilization and hf)id a peoph* sta,tif)uju*y 
until they go down instead of going uj), admonish us that it 
is not enough to be independent and courageous. 

vSelf-governing jieople must have the spirit which makes 
them .self-control led, which makes every man competent 35 
and willing to govern his impulses by the rule of declared 

H 
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principle. And more than that, men in a self-governed 
(hmioeraey must have a love of liberty that means not 
merely one’s own liberty but others’ liberty. We must 
r(v]X‘iit th<^ opinions and the liberty of the opinions of our 
5 eountrynuju. That spirit excludes hatred of our op- 
ponents. That spirit excludes a desire to abuse, to villify, 
to d('stroy. All of us in foreign lands have f(‘lt the blood 
rush to the head, and felt the heart boat (piicker, felt a 
suffusion of feeling u])on seeing our country’s flag floating 
loin strange ports and in distant cities. That, niy friends, 
is but a false sentiment, unless it cnrri( s with it a love not 
only for the flag but for the countrymen under the flag. 
True love of country is not an abstraction. It^ means a 
little different feeling toward every Americ.an l^ecausc^ he 
IS is American. It nu'ans a desire that every AmcTicari shall 
b(' prosp(^rous ; it inc^ans kindly consideration for liis 
opinions, for his vi(‘ws, for his interests, for his ])rejudices, 
and charity for his follies and his errors. The man who 
loves his country only that he may be fna' does not love 
20 his country. 11(‘ loves only himself and his own way 
and that is not self-government, but is the essence of 
d( ‘spot ism. 

Now as to that feeling 1 will not say that we have gone 
backward, but 1 wall say, that Uktc is serious cause for 
?5 refh'ction on tlu' part of all Ameri(%‘ins. 

Our life has become so complicated, the activities of 
our country so numerous and s(» vast, that it is very 
dinicult for us t,() understand what our countrymen are 
doing. The cotton [danters understand each other, the 
^o wh(^at farmers understand each other, the importers 
understand (*ach other, the bankers understand each 
other, but there are vast masses of the people of our 
country who totally misunderstand others of our people, 
and that misunderstanding is counter to the spirit which 
35 T have attempteil to describe as so necessary to real self- 
government. 
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Misunderstanding! and when I say inisunderstnnding 
it implies erroneous ideas; for there are hundreds of 
thousands of people, outside the great industrial com- 
munities, who think you are a den of thieves, and there 
are hundreds of thousands of people wlio think that the 5 
manufacturers of the country are not better than a s(‘t 
of confidence men. Why, we have before us now grent 
and serious questions regarding the financial pro])l('ms of 
the country, and this is what stands in the way of i heir 
solution : It is that the men who understJind the finances 10 
of the country, the bankers, and the merchants engaged 
in great operations, are under suspicion. (Ireat bod'os of 
people will nf)t accc^pt what they say regarding the sii])ject 
of finances, a subject complicated by. all the currtmts and 
movements of finance throughout the world; they will 15 
not accept what the experts say, what the men who under- 
stand the subject say, because they do not believe their 
motives are honest, Ro that the only one who can be 
heard is the man who does not understand the subject. 
How are we to reach any conclusion in that way? (>1120 
the other hand, there are many in this room to-night who 
way down in their hearts ])elieve that great bodices of the 
Ameri(aui people really want to destroy their business 
and confiscate their property, that they ar(i enemies to 
the men who are carrying on the vast business essential /s 
to our prosperity. 

Now, neither is tru(\ One misunderstanding learls to 
conduct which in some respects seems to justify another 
misunderstanding. Nobody in this (anintry w'ants to 
destroy business, waTits to destroy prosperity. I say 30 
nobody. Of course, there are always hangers-on in every 
country who would like to destroy everything in the 
hope of picking up the pieces. But speaking of the great 
body of the people, they do not want to do troy 
prosperity ; and when they do things, when they vote 35 
for measures, when they elect representatives, leading 
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you to think that they want to destroy prosperity, 
it is because they misunderstand you, and you mis- 
understand them. 

There is nothing more important to-day, than that, by 
5 education and the spread of ideas, such misunderstanding 
shall b(‘ disposed of and done away with, and that all 
Americans shall come to the spirit of popular government 
in which every American desires the prosperity and the 
happiness of every other American, every American 
TO naturally fe(hs a trust in all Americans, because they are 
all his brothers, fellow-inheritors of the grejit system of 
constitutional law for the preservation of liberty and 
justice, of the same great traditions, the same noble ideals 
of human freedom and human opportunity. 

15 There is one other ess(*ntial to the spirit of self-govern- 
ment, and tliat is justice. The inanufactunT, the em- 
ployer of labor, who is unwilling to be just to his work- 
ingmen is false to the ichials of his cfumtry. The laborer 
who, in the comjniratively new found i)owor of organi- 
2ozation, is unjust- to his employer is false to those great 
traditions in which rests the lil,)erty c)f all labor. 

The willingness to do justice in a nation to ('very brother 
of our (common land is the ideal ctf self-government. 
]^\irther than that, the willingness to do justice as a 
2$ nation is the true concc^ption of self-government. That 
rude and l)um])tious willingness to insult and deride, the 
result of ignorance, is wholly false to tlie true dignity and 
the true spirit of popular self-government. . . . 

The s])irit of a ])eople is everything, the ch'cision of a 
30 particular epu'stion is nothing, if we are honest and honor- 
abl(\ Tf we are lovers of liberty and justice, if we are 
willing to do, as a nation, what we fc'el bound to do as 
individuals in our communities, then all the questions 
we have l>oeu discussing will be solved right, and for coimt- 
35 less generations to conui, Americans will still be brothers, 
as they were in the days of old, leading the world toward 
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happier lives and nobler manhood, toward the realization 
of the dreams of philosophers and the prophets, for a 
better and nobler world. 


THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE TO RULE® 

By Theodorpj Roosevelt. (1912} 

I PREFER to work with moderate, with rational, con- 
servatives, provided only that they do in good faith strive 5 
forward towards the light. But when they halt and turn 
their backs to the light, and sit with the scorn ers on the 
seats of reaction, then I must part company with them. 
We the people cannot turn back. Our aim must be 
steady, wise progress. It would be well if our people 10 
would study the history of a sister rej)ublic. All the woes 
of France for a century and a quartiT have been diu^ to 
the folly of her people in splitting into th(5 two camps of 
unreasonable conservatism and unreasonable radicalism. 
Had pre-Revolutionary France listened to men lik(* 15 
Turgot, and backed them up, all would have gone well. 
But the beneficiaries of privilege, the Bourbon i-eaction- 
aries, the short-sighted ultra-conservatives, turned down 
Turgot; ai]d then found that insb'ad of him tlu^y ]jad 
<)btained Robespierre. They gained twenty years’ free- 2^1 
dom from all restraint and reform, at tin; cost of the whirl- 
wind of the red terror; and in their turn the unbridled 
extremists of the terror in (linked a blind reatilion; and so, 
with convulsion and oscallation from one extreme to 
another, with alternations of violent radicalism and 25 
violent Bourbonism, the French people went through 
misery towards a shattered goal. May we profit l)y 
the experiences of our brother republicans across the 
water, and go forward steadily, avoiding all wild extremes ; 
and may our ultra-conservatives remember that the rule 30 
of the Bourbons brought on the Revolution, and may our 
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would-be revolutionaries remember that no Bourbon was 
ever such a dangerous enemy of the people and of freedom 
as the professed friend of both, Robespierre. There is 
no danger of a revolution in this country ; but there is 
5 grave discontent and unrest, and in order to remove them 
there is need of all the wisdom and probity and deep- 
seated faith in and purpose to uplift humanity, we have 
at our command. 

Friends, our task as Americans is to strive for socdal 
loand industrial justice, achieved through th(‘. genuine rule 
of the p(*ople. This is our end, our purpose. The methods 
for achieving the end are merely exi)edients, to be finally 
accepted or reject(‘d according as actual exp(‘riencc shows 
that they work well or ill. But in our hearts we must 
1 5 have this lofty ])ur}M)se, and we must strive for it in all 
earnestness and sin(*erity, or our work will come to noth- 
ing. In order to succeed we need leaders of inspired 
idealism, leaders t.o whfim are granted great visions, who 
dream greatly and strive to make thdr dreams come true; 
20 who can kindle tlu^ people with the fire from their own 
burning souls. 1 lie leader for the time being, whoever 
he may be, is but an instrument., to be used until broken 
and then to be (^ast aside; and if In*, is worth his salt he 
will care no more when he is broken than a soldier cares 
2 5 when he is sent where his life is forfeit in order that the 
victory may be won. In th(‘ long fight for righteousness 
the watch-word for all (^f us is spend and be spimt. It is 
of little matter wljetJier any one man fails or succeeds; 
but the cause shall not fail, for it is the cause of mankind. 
30 We, here in America, liold in our hands the hope of the 
world, the fate of the coming years; and shame and dis- 
grnce will be ours if in our eyes the light of high resolve is 
dimmed, if we trail in the dust the golden hopes of men. 
If on this new continent we merely build another (a)imtry 
35 of great but unjustly divided material prosperity, we shall 
have done nothing; and w^e shall do as little if we merely 
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set the gi’eed of envy against the greed of arrogance, and 
thereby destroy the material well-bemg of all of us. To 
turn this Government either into government by a plu- 
tocracy or government by a mob would be to repeat on a 
larger scale the lamentable failures of the world that is 5 
dead. We stand against all tyranny, by the few or by 
the many. We stand for the rule of the many in the 
interest of all of us, for the rule of the man}^ in a spirit 
of courage, of common sense, of high i)ur])ose, aJ)o\ai all 
in a spirit of kindly justice tovrards every man and eve ry 10 
woman. We not merely admit, but insist, that there 
must be self-control on the ])art of tlie p(H)ple, that they 
must keendy penuuve their own duties as w(‘ll as the lights 
of othc^rs ; but we also insist that the peo])le can do noth- 
ing unless they not merely have, biit exeixise^ t.o th(' full 15 
their own rights. The worth of our gnnit experinumt 
dc])ends upon its being in good faith an experiment — 
the first that has ever been tried — in true dcanocracy on 
the scale of a continent, on a sc^ale as vast as that of the 
mightiest ernpin^s of tlie Old World. Surely this is a 20 
noble ideal, an ideal for which it is worth while to striven, 
an ideal for whicli at need it is worth while to sacrifice 
mucli ; for our ideal is the rule of all the pc'oph* in a spirit 
of friendliest lu’otlierhood towards each [iiul every one 
of the people. 25 

THE INTERNATIONAL MIND ° 

By Nicholas Murray Butler. (1912) 

The international mind is nothing else than that ha])it 
of thinking of foreign relations and business, and that 
habit of dealing with them, which regard the several 
nations of the civilized world as friendly and cooperating 
equals in aiding the progress of civilization, in develop - 30 
ing commerce and industry, and in spreading enlighten- 
ment and culture throughout the world. 
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POLITICAL ROUTINEER AND INVENTOR 

By Walter Lippmann. (1913) 

For whilo statesmen are pottering along doing the same 
thing year in, year out, putting up the tariff one year and 
down the next, passing appropriation bills and recodifying 
laws, the real forces in the country do not stand still. 
5 Vast changes, economic and psychological, take place, 
and these changes demand new guidance. But the 
routineers arc' always un])repared. It has become one 
of the grim trade jokes of innovators that tlie one thing 
you can count upon is that the rulc^rs will come to think 
othat thc'y are the ai)ex of human developmcait. For a 
(jueer effec^t. of responsibility on mcai is that it makes them 
try to be as much like machines as jxKssible. All govern- 
ment bccomc's rigid when it is too successful, and only 
def(\'it scaans to give it new life. Success makes men 
S rigid and th(;y tcaid to exalt stability ovnr all the other 
virtue's; tirc'd of the efffort of walling they bcicome fanatics 
about consc'rvatisin. 

But conditions change wdiethc'r statesmen wash them 
to or not; society must have iic'w institutions to fit new’ 
owaints, and all tluit rigid consc'rvatism can do is to make 
the transitions difficult. Yiokait rc'volutions may be 
charged u]') to tin? unreadiness of statesmen. It is because 
they will not see, or cannot see, that feudalism is dead, 
that chatted slav(?ry is antiquated ; it is because they 
5 have not the wusdom and the audacity to ant.icapate these 
|!:reat social changes ; it is because th(?y insist upon stand- 
ing pat that we have French Revolutions and Civil 
Wars. . . . 

We need a new sense of political values. These times 
o require a different order of thinking. We cannot expect 
to meet our problems with a few^ inherited ideas, un- 
criticised assumptions, a foggy vocabulary, and a machine 
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philosophy. Our political thinkinj^ needs the infusion 
of contemporary insights. The enormous vitality that 
is regenerating other interests (;an be brought into the 
service of politics. Our primary care must be to keep 
the habits of the mind flexible and adapted 1,o the move- 5 
ment of real life. The only way to control oiu destiny 
is to work with it. In politics, at least, we stoop to con- 
quer. There is no use, no heroism, in butting against the 
inevitable, yet nothing is entirely inevitable. There is 
always some opportunity for human direction. lo 


THE MEANING OF THE FLAG° 

By Woodrow Wilson. (June, 1915) 

Friends and Fellow-Citizens: I know of nothing 
more difficult than to render an ad('quate tribute to the 
emblem of our nation. For those of us who have shared 
that natioids life and felt the beat of its pulse it must be 
considered a matter of impossibility to express the great 15 
things which that emblem embodies. 1 vcaiture to say 
that a great many things are said about the flag which 
very few people sto]) to analyze. For me the flag do('s 
not ex])ress a mere l>ody of vague sentiment. The flag 
of the United Slates has not been creabd by rhetorical 10 
sentences in declarations of independ(‘n(;e and in bills of 
rights. It has Ix^en created by the (^xj)erience of a great 
people, and nothing is written upon it that has not been 
wTitten by their life. It is the embodiment, not of a 
sentiment, but of a history, and no man can rightly serve 25 
under that flag who has not caught some of the meaning 
of that history. 

Experience, ladies and gentlemen, is niad(' by men and 
women. National experience is the jiroduct of those who 
do the living under that flag. If is their living that has 30 
created its significance. You do not crc'atc^ the meaning 
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of a national life by any literary exposition of it, but In- 
the actual daily endeavors of a great people to do the tasks 
of the day and live up to the ideals of honesty and righteous- 
ness and just conduct. And as we think of these things, 
5 our tribute is to those men who liave (treated this ex- 
perience. Many of them are known by name to all the 
world — statesmen, soldiers, merchants, masters of in- 
dustry, men of let,(,ers and of thought who have coined 
(uir hearts into action or into words. Of these men we 
lofeel that they have shown us the way. They have not 
been afraid to go before. They have known that they 
were speaking thc^ thouglits of a great pc'oph^ when they 
led that great people along the paths of achievement. 
There was not a single swaslibuckler among them. They 
i5W(^re men of sober, quiet thought, th(‘ more (‘ffective be- 
cause' there was no bluster in it. Th(\y w(?i’e m(n:i who 
thought along the lines of duty, not along the lim's of self- 
aggrandizement. Tliey were men, in sliort, who thought 
of the peo{)le whom (hey served and not of thcunselves. 
i»o But whih^ we think of these men and do honor to thcan 
as to those who have shown us the way, let us not forget 
that the real experience and life of a nation licR with the 
gniat multitude of unknown men. It. lies with those men 
whose names are never in the headlines of newspapers, 
25 those men who km>w the heat and pain and desperate loss 
of hof)e that sometimes conies in the great struggle of 
daily life; not the men who stand on the side and com- 
ment., not th(i men who merely try to iiit.cu'pret the great 
struggle, but the men who are engaged in the struggle. 
30 They constitute the body of the nation. This flag is the 
essence of their daily endeavors. This flag does not ex- 
press any more than what they are and what they ch^sire 
to be. 

As I think of the life of this great nat ion it seems to me 
35 that we sometimes look to the wrong places for its sources. 
We IcMik to the noisy places, where men are talking in the 
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market place ; we look to where men are expressing; their 
individual opinions ; we look to where partisans are ex- 
pressing passions; instead of trying to attune our ears 
to that voiceless mass of men who merely go about their 
daily tasks, try to be honorable, try to serve the p('ople 5 
they love, try to live worthy of the great communities to 
which they belong. These are the breath of the nation’s 
nostrils ; these are the sinews of its might. 

How can any man presume to intcrpn^t the emblem of 
the United vStates, the emblem of what we would fain lx* 10 
among the family of nations, and tind it ineunii)ent upon 
us to be in the daily round of routine duty? This is Idag 
Day, ])ut that only means that it is a day when we uro 
to recall the things which we should do every day of our 
lives. There are no days of special ])alriotisni. Tliereis 
are no days when we should bo mon^ patrioii(^ than on other 
days. Wo celebnite the Fourth of July merc'ly because 
the great enterprise of liberty was started on th(' fourth 
of July in America, l)ut the great enter])rise of liIxTty was 
not l)egun in America. It is illustrated by the blood of 20 
thousands of martyrs wlio lived ami died Ix'fore tlu; great 
experirnejit on this side of the water. The Fourth of 
July merely marks the day when w(^ consecrated ourscJves 
as a nation to this high tiling which we })ret,end to serve. 
The lienefit of a day like this is merely in turning away 25 
from th(‘ things that distract us, turning away from the 
things that touch us personally and absorb our interest 
in the hours of daily work. Wc^ remind ourselves of those 
things that are greater than we are, of those princijiles 
by which we believe our hearts to be elevatcul, of the more 30 
difficult things that we must undertake in thf\se days of 
perplexity when a man\s judgment is safest only when it 
follows the line of principle. 

I am solemnized in the presence of such a day. I would 
not undertake to speak your thoughts. You must inter- 35 
nrct them for me. But T do feed that back, not only of 
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evtery public official, but of every man and woman of the 
United States, there marches that great host which has 
brought us to the present day; tiie host that has never 
forgotten the visioti which it saw at the birth of the nation ; 

5 the host which always responds to the dictates of hu- 
manity and of liberty ; the host that will always constitute 
the strength and the great body of friends of every man 
who does his duty to the United States. 

I am sorry that you do not w(‘ar a little flag of the 
10 Union every day instead of some days. T (^an only ask 
you, if you los(^ the physical enibhan, to be sure that you 
wear it in your heart, and the heart of America shall in- 
terpret the heart of the world. 


A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE‘S 
By a. Lawiiunce Lowell. (September, 1915 ) 

In spite of its ominous sound, th(^ sugg(‘stion of a league 
15 of nations to enforce peace has no connection with any 
effort to stop the present war. It is ainual sohOy at pre- 
venting future confli(‘ts aft(T the t(‘rrih(t struggle now 
raging has come t o an cmkI ; and 3^*1 tliis is not a bad time 
for people in privat.e life to bring forward proposals of 
20 such a nature. Owing to the vast numl>er of soldiers under 
arms, to the proportion of men and women in the warring 
countries who suffer acuteh^, to the extent of the devas- 
tation and miseiy, it is ])robable that, whatever the result 
may be, the people of all nations will be more anxious to 
25 prevent tlie ()utb?’{'ak of another war Ilian ever before 
in the hist()r3" of the world. The time is not .yet ripe for 
governments to take ac^tlon, but it is ripe for ])ul)lic dis- 
(’ussion of j>ractica))le means to reduce the danger of future 
breaches of international peace. 

30 The nations of the world to-day are in much the position 
of frontier settlements in America half a century ago, 
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before orderly government was set up. "Die men there 
were in the main well disposed, but in the absem^e of an 
authority that could enforce order each man, feeling no 
other security from attack, carried arms which he was 
prepared to use if danger threatened. The first stop, 5 
when affrays became unbearable, was the formation of a 
vigilance committee, supported by the enrollment of all 
good citizens, to prevent men from shooting one another 
and to punish offenders. People did not wait for a gradual 
improvement by the preaching of higher ethics and a 10 
better civilization. They felt that violence must be mot 
by force, and, when the show of force was strong enough, 
violence ceased. In time the vigilance committee was 
replaced by the policeman and by the sheriff with the 
posse comitatus. The policeman and th(5 sheriff maintain 15 
order because they have the bulk of the community be- 
hind them, and no country has yet reached, or is likely 
for an indefinite period to readi, such a state of civiliza- 
tion that it can wholly dispense with the i)()lic.e. 

Treaties for the arbitration of international dispute's are 20 
good. They have proved an effective method of settling 
questions that would otherwise have bred ill-feeling with- 
out directly causing war; but when passion runs high and 
deep-rooted interests or sentiments are at stake, there is 
need of the sheriff with his posse to enforce th(3 obligation. 25 
There are, no doubt, differences in the conception of 
justice and right, divergencies of civilization, so profound 
that people will fight over them, and face even the pros- 
pect of disaster in war rather than submit. Yet even in 
such cases it is worth while to postpone the conflict, 1030 
have a public discussion of the question at issue before an 
impartial tribunal, and thus give to the people of the 
countries involved a chance to consider, before hostilities 
begin, whether the risk and suffering of war is leally 
worth while. No sensible man expects to abolish wpsss 
altogether, but we ought to seek to reduce the probability 
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of war as much as possible. It is on these grounds that 
the suggestion has been put forth of a league of nations 
to enforce peace. 

Without attempting to cover details of operation, which 
5 are, indeed, of vital importance and will require careful 
study by experts in international law and diplomacy, the 
proposal contains four points stated as general objects. 
The first is that before resorting to arms the members of 
the league shall submit disputes with one another, if 
10 justiciable, to an international tribunal; second, that in 
like manner tliey shall submit n()n-jiisticia])le questions 
(that is, such as cannot be docid(id on the basis of strict 
international law) to an international council of concilia- 
tion, which shall recommend a fair and amiciible solution ; 
IS third, that if any member of the league wages war against 
another before submitting the question in dispuie to t}\e 
tribunal or council, all the other members shall jointly use 
forthwith both their economic and military forces against 
the state that so breaks the peace; and, fourth, that the 
20 signatory powers shall endeavor to codify and improve^ 
the rules of international law. 

The kernel of the proposal, the fcNatiire in which it differs 
from other plans, lies in the thirfl point, obliging all the 
members of the league to declare war on any jnember 
25 violating the pact of peace. This is the provision that 
provokes both adherence and opposition ; and at first it 
(certainly gives one a shock that a peo[)le should be asked 
to pledge itself to go to war over a quarrel which is not of 
its making, in which it has no interest, and in which it may 
50 believe that substantial justice lies on the other side. If,, 
indeed, the nations of the earth could maintain complete 
isolation, could pursue each its own destiny without re- 
gard to the rest, if they were not affected by a war betwt^en 
two others or liable to be drawn into it ; if, in short, there 
55 were no overwhelming common interest in securing uni- 
versal peace, tlie provision would be intolerable. It would 
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be as bad as the liability of an individual to take part in 
the, yosBe comitatus of a community with which he had 
nothing in common. But in every civilized country the 
public force is employed to prevent any man, however 
just his claim, from vindicating his own right with hiss 
own hand instead of going to law; and every citizen is 
lx)und, when needed, to assist in preventing him, because 
that is the only way to restrain private wnr, and the main- 
tenance of order is of paramount importance for every one. 
Surely the family of nations has a like interest in restrain- lo 
mg war ])ctween states. 

It will be observed that the members of tin' league ar(' 
not to bind themselves to enforce the decision of the tri- 
bunal or the award of the council of conciliation. That 
may come in the remote future, but it is no ])art of this 15 
proposal. It would be imposing o])ligations far greater 
than the nations can reasona])ly be exoected to assume at 
the present day; for the conceptions of international 
mo!*ality and fair play are still so vague and divergent 
that a nation can hardly bind its(df to wage war on an- 20 
other, with which it has no quarrel, to enforce a decision 
or a recommendation of whose justice or wisdom it may 
not be itself heartily convinced. The proposal goes no 
farther than obliging all the members to prevent by threat 
of armed intervention a breach of the public peace before 25 
tlie matter in dispute has been submitted to arbitration, 
and this is neither unreasonable nor impra(;ti(?able. There 
arc many questions, especially of a non-justiciable nature, 
on whi(’li we should not be willing to bind ourselves to 
accept the decision of an arbitration, and where we should 30 
regard compulsion by armed intervention of the rest of 
the world as outrageous. Take, for example, the question 
of Asiatic immigration, or a claim that the Panama Canal 
ought to be an unfortified neutral highway, or the desire 
by a European power to take possession of Colombia. 35 
But we ought not, in the interest of universal peace, to 
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object to making a public statement of our position in an 
international court or council before resorting to arms; 
and in fact the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, ratified on November ]4, J914, provides 
5 that all disputes between the high contracting parties, 
of every nature whatsoever, shall, failing other methods 
of adjustment, b(‘ r(4erred for investigation and report to 
a Permanent International Commission witli a stipulation 
that neitlier country shall declare war or begin hostilities 
10 during such investigation and before the report is sub- 
mitted. 

What is true of this country is true of others. To agree 
to abide by the result of an arbitration, on every non- 
justiciable question of every nature whatsoever, on pain 
IS of compulsion in any form by the whole world, would in- 
volve a greater cession of sovereignty than nations would 
now be willing to concede. This appears, indeed, per- 
fectly clearly from the discussions at the Ilagiui Con- 
ference of 1907. But to exclude differences that do not 
20 turn on qu(‘stions of international law from the cases 
where a state must present the mattcT to a tribunal or 
(anincil of conciliation before beginning hostilities, would 
leave very little check upon the outbreak of war. Almost 
every conflict 1x4 ween European Jiations for more than 
25 half a century has been based upon some dissension which 
could not be decided by strict rules of law, and in which 
a violation of international law or of treaty rights has 
usually not even been used as an excuse. This was true 
of the war of France and Sardinia against Aust ria in 1859, 
30 and in substance of the war between Prussia and Austria 
in 1866. It was true of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870, 
of the Russo-Turkish War in 1876, of the Balkan War 
against Turkey in 1912, and of the present war. 

No one will claim that a league to enforce peace, such 
35 as is proposed, would wholly prevent war, but it would 
greatly reduce the probability of hostilities. It would 
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take away the advantage of surprise, of catching the eneuiy 
unprepared for a sudden attack. It would give a chance 
for public opinion on the nature of the controversy to be 
formed throughout the world and in the militant country. 
The latter is of great importance, for the moment war is 5 
declared argument about its merits is at once stifled 
Passion runs too high for calm debate, and patriotism 
forces people to support their government. But a trial 
before an international tribunal would give time for dis- 
cussion while emotion is not yet highly inflamed. Men lo 
opposed to war would be able to urge its injustice, to ask 
whether, after all, the object is worth the sacrifice, and 
they would get a hearing from their fellow citizens which 
they cannot get after war begins. The mere delay, the 
intorval for consideration, would be an immense gain for 15 
the prospect of a peaceful settlement. . . . 

The proposal for a league to enforce peace cannot meet 
all possible contingencies. It cannot prevent all future 
wars, nor does any sensible person believe that any plan 
can do so in the present state of civilization. But it can 20 
prevent some wars that would otherwise take place, and, 
if it does that, it will have done much good. 

People have asked how such a league would differ from 
the Triple Alliance or Triple Entente, whether it would not 
be nominally a combination for peace which might have as 
quite a different effect. But in fact its object is quite con- 
trary to those alliances. They are designed to protect 
their members against outside powers. This is intended 
to insure peace among the members themselves. If it 
grew strong enough, by including aU the great powers, 30 
it might well insist on universal peace by compelling the 
outsiders to come in. But that is not its primary object, 
which is simply to prevent members from going to war 
with one another. No doubt if several great nations, and 
some of the smaller ones, joined it, and if it succeeded in 3 5 
preserving constant friendly relations among its members, 

I 
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tiier^nvouid grow up amon^ them a sense of solidarity, 
which would make any outside power chary of attacking 
one of them; and, what is more valuable, would make 
outsiders want to join it. But there is little use in specu- 
S lating about probabilities. It is enough if such a league 
were a source of enduring peace among its own members. 

How about our own position in the United States? 
The proposal is a radical and subversive departure from 
the traditional policy of our country. Would it be wise 
lo for us to be parties to such an agreement ? At the thresh- 
old of such a discussion one thing is clear. If we are not 
willing to urge our own govenunent to join a movement 
for peace, we liave no business to discuss any plan for the 
purpase. It is worse than futile, it is an impertinence, for 
IS Americans to advise the people of Europe how they ought 
to conduct their affairs if w(^ have notliing in conmion with 
them, to suggest to them conventions with burdens 
which are w(il enough for them, but- which wo are not 
willing to share. If our peace organizations are not 
20 prepared to luivo us take part in the plans they devise, 
they had better disband, or confine their discussions to 
Pan-.American questions. 

To return to the (luestion ; would it be wise for the 
United States to make so great a departure from its tra- 
2sditional policy? The msdom of consistency lies in 
adherence to a principle so long as the conditions upon 
which it is })ased remain unchanged. But the conditions 
that affect tlie relation of iVmerica to Europe have changed 
greatly in the last hundred and twenty years. At that 
30 time it took about a month to cross the ocean to our shores. 
Ships were small and could carry few troops. Their guns 
had a short range. No country had what would now be 
called more than a very small army ; and it was virtually 
impossible for any foreign nation to make more than a 
35 raid upon our territory before we could organize and 
equip a sufficient force to resist, however unprepared we 
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might be at the outset. But now, by the improvem-enU 
in machinery, the Atlantic has shrunk to a lake, and be- 
fore long will shrink to a river. Except for the protec- 
tion of the navy, and perhaps in spite of it, a foreign 
nation could land on our coast an army of such a size, s 
and armed with such weapons, that unless we maintain 
troops several times larger than our present forces, we 
should be quite unable to oppose them before we had 
suffered incalculable damage. 

It is all very woU to assert that we have no desire to quar- to 
rel with any one, or any one with us ; but good intentions 
in the abstract, even if accompanied by long-suffering and 
a disposition to overlook affronts, will not always keep us 
out of strife. When a number of great nations are locked 
in a death grapple they are a trifle careless of the rights of is 
the bystander. Within fifteen years of Washington’s 
Farewell Address we were drawn into the wars of Na- 
poleon, and a sorry figure we made for the most part of 
the fighting on land. A hundred years later our relations 
with the rest of the world are far closer, our ability to 20 
maintain a complete isolation far loss. Except by colossal 
self-deception we cannot believe that the convulsions of 
Europe do not affect us profoundly, that wars there need 
not disturb us, that we are not in danger of being drawn 
into them ; or even that we may not some day find our- 25 
selves in the direct path of the storm. If our interest in 
the maintenance of peace is not quite so strong as that of 
some other nations, it is certainly strong enough to warrant 
our taking steps to preserve it, even to the point of joining 
a league to enforce it. The cost of the insurance is well 30 
worth the security to us. 

If mere material self-interest would indicate such a 
course, there are other reasons to confirm it. Civiliza- 
tion is to some extent a common heritage which it Ls worth 
while for all nations to defend, and war is a scourge which 35 
aU peoples should use every rational means to reduce. If 
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the family of nations can by standing together make wars 
less frequent, it is clearly their duty to do so, and in such 
a body we do not want the place of our own country to 
be vacant. 

s To join such a league would mean, no doubt, a larger 
force of men trained for arms in this country, more muni- 
tions of war on hand, and better means of producing them 
rapidly ; for although it may be assumed that the members 
of the league would never be actually called upon to carpr 
loout their promise to fight, they ought to have a potential 
force for the purpase. But in any case this country ought 
not to be so little prepared for an emergency as it is to-day, 
and it would require to be less fully armed if it joined a 
league pledged to protect its members against attack, 
IS than if it stood alone and unprotected. In fact the tend- 
ency of such a league, by procuring at least delay before 
the outbreak of hostilities, would be to lessen the need of 
preparation for inunodiate war, and thus have a more 
potent effect in reducing armaments than any formal 
20 treaties, whether made voluntarily or under compulsion. 

The proposal for a league to enforce peace does not 
conflict with plans to go farther, to enforce justice among 
nations by compelling compliance with the decisions of a 
tribunal by diplomatic, economic or military pressure. 
25 Nor, on the other hand, does it imply any such action, 
or interfere Avith the independence or sovereignty of states 
except in this one respect, that it would prohibit any mem- 
ber, before submitting its claims to arbitration, from mak- 
ing war upon another on pain of finding itself at war with 
30 all the rest. The proposal is only a suggestion, defective 
probably, crude certainly, but if, in spite of that, it is the 
most promising plan for maintaining peace now brought 
forward, it merits sympathetic consideration both here 
and abroad* 
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PATRIOTISM ® 

By Nicholas Murray Butler. (1915) 

Perhaps you have not all reflected upon what this 
thing called patriotism is and how recently it has come 
into the history of man. There was nothing correspond- 
ing to what we mean by patriotism in the older world. 
There was loyalty to race ; there was something approach- 5 
ing patriotism, perhaps, in the life of the Greek or Roman 
city ; there was loyalty to ruling monarclis or dynasties ; 
there was pride of origin or opinion; but so long as the 
nations of Europe and America were in the making, so 
long as life was fluid, and men were moving uneasily and 10 
rapidly over the face of the earth, without fixi^l habitat 
or permanent institutions, there was nothing correspond- 
ing to what we know as patriotism. Nor is patriotism 
compatible with any ambition for world-cjmpire or domin- 
ion. So long as there was hope of bringing the whole world 1 5 
under the dominion of a single form of religion or under the 
control of a single governing power — so long as those 
dreams flitted before the eyes and minds of men — there 
was nothing corresponding to what we know as patriotism. , 

Patriotism began to rise when the modern nations took ao 
on their form ; when each group of men found itself in a 
separate and substantially fixed habitat; when unity of 
language began to develop; when literature sprang up 
on tiie wings of language ; when institutions and achieve- 
ments b(;gan to appear and to organize themselves ; and 25 
when men began to convene and to feel the need of a social 
and political life that had an end or a purpose of its own 
which they could understand and teach to their children. 
When there was something that could be handed down, 
some theory of life, some theory of the status which each 30 
man bears to his fellow, then there began to emerge the 
materials out of which patriotism is made. . . , 
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A patriot is a man who stands to his country in the re- 
lation of a father to his child. He loves it ; he cares for 
it; he makes sacrifices for it; he fights for it; he serves 
it ; he tries to shape its course of thought and action, that 
S it may most perfectly adhere to its purpose and its ideal. . . . 

There is no necessary conflict in the mind of the wise, 
well-instructed patriot, between the cause and purpose 
and aim of his nation and the cause and purpose and aim 
of the whole great group and family of nations. A patriot 
10 is not a tennagant; he is not a destroyer of the peace; 
he is not orui who treats with contempt or dislike his 
fellow who speaks another tongue or who owes allegiance 
to anotlier flag or who loves another literature; but he is 
one who understands and appreciates how tljcse various 
15 aspects of civilized life can better serve tlie common pur- 
pose by better ser\dng each its own. . . . 

Instead of rhetoric, a patriot needs philosophy ; instead 
of noisy and tumultuous expression of high feeling, he 
needs serious purpose, insight into the significance of his 
20 own countiy, a knowledge of its history, of its great 
personalities, of its policies, of its achievements, and 
above all, a knowledge of its aim. He must ask himself 
not only, “From what origin and by what steps has it 
come?’'' but more insistently and more emphatically, 
25 “Toward what end and toward what purpose is it moving? 
Wlmt is the reason of it all?” . . . 

This country is, in a peculiar sense, the keeper of the 
conscience of democracy. There may be nations — we 
know there are nations of the first rank — not committed 
30 as we are to the democratic principle. We need find no 
fault Tvith them for preferring, temporarily at lea.st, some 
other form of social and political organization; but we 
must bear in mind that we are the keepers of the demo- 
cratic conscience of the world. We are the keepers of the 
3 s open door of opportunity in democracy; and we are the 
keepers of the great principle of federation as a means 
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of securing domestic freedom and national unity, and cl 
permitting liberty under law in waj^s with which we have 
now been familiar for nearly a century and a half. . . . 

The American patriot, keeping his heart open and his 
mind free from prejudice, seeking friendships everywhere 5 
in this world and enmities nowhere, keeping his eye fixed 
on this line between government and liberty, will ask him- 
self how, as one of the keepers of the democratic conscience, 
can he act in a given crisis, in the presence of a given prob- 
lem, before a given issue — how can he act, my friends, so 10 
as to protect the aim and the ideals of the American 
Republic ? 

He is a poor American who is without a passionate love 
of home; who does not feel a peculiar drawing at the 
heart and a choking of the voice when his mind goes back is 
in after-years to the home where his first associations 
were made, where liis father and mother lived, where his 
childhood friends and associates, his schoolteachers and 
schoolmates dwelt, where he got bis first outlook on life 
and began to stretch his wi^s and try to fly. No tempo- 20 
rary abiding-place, no working-place or office or house can 
ever be substituted for the home in the heart of the true 
patriot. Just so the patriot’s feeling for his fatherland 
or motherland is the feeling he has for the nation to which 
he belongs, the ideal to which he owes allegiance, the 25 
language he speaks, the literature he loves, and the law 
that determines the patriot’s relation to all of these — 
his intelligence, reflections, and emotions — the relation 
of the individual to his larger home. . . . 


AMERICANISM ° 

By Theodore Roosevelt. (1915) 

We of the United States need above all things to re- 30 
member that, while we are by blood and culture kin to 
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each of the nations of Europe, we are also separate from 
each of them. We are a new and distinct nation^ty. 
We are developing our own distinctive culture and civiliza- 
tion, and the worth of this civilization will largely depend 
s upon our determination to keep it distinctively our own. 
Our sons and daughters should be educated here and not 
abroad. We shoiSd freely take from every other nation 
whatever we can make of use, but we should adopt and 
develop to our own peculiar needs what we thus take, 
10 and never be content merely to copy. 

Our nation was founded to perpetuate democratic 
principles. These principles are that each is to be treated 
on his worth as a man without regard to the land from 
which his forefathers came and without regard to the 
15 creed which he professes. If the United States proves 
false to these pnnciples of civil and religious liberty, it 
will have inflicted the greatest blow on the system of free 
popular government that has ever been inflicted. Here 
we have had a virgin continent on which to try the ex- 
20 periment of making out of divers race stocks a new nation 
and of treating all the citizens of that nation in such a 
fashion as to preserve them equality of opportunity in 
industrial, civil and political life. Our duty is to secure 
each man against any injustice by his fellows. 

2$ One of the most important things to secure for him is 
the right to hold and to express the religious views that 
best meet his own soul needs. Any political movement 
directed against any body of our fellow citizens because 
of their religious creed is a ^ave offense against American 
30 principles and American institutions. It is a wicked 
thing either to support or to oppose a man because of the 
creed he professes. This applies to Jew and Gentile, to 
Catholic and Protestant, and to the man who would be 
regarded as unorthodox by all of them alike. Political 
35 movements directed against certain men because of their 
religious belief, and intended to prevent men of tliat creed 
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from holding office, have never accomplished anything 
but harm. This was true in the days of the ^'Know- 
Nothing” and Native- American parties in the middle of 
the last century ; and it is just as true to-day. Such a 
movement directly contravenes the spirit of the Con-s 
stitution itself. Washington and his associates believed 
that it was essential to the existence of this Republic that 
there should never be any union of Church and State; 
and such union is partially accomplished wherever a given 
creed is aided by the State or when any public servant is lo 
elected or defeated because of his creed. The Consti- 
tution explicitly forbids the requiring of any religious test 
as a qualification for holding office. To impose such a 
test by popular vote is as bad as to impose it by law. To 
vote either for or against a man because of his creed is to 15 
impose upon him a religious test and is a clear violation of 
the spirit of the Constitution. 


We must recognize that it is a cardinal sin against 
democracy to support a man for public office because he 
belongs to a given creed or to oppose him because he be- 20 
longs to a given creed. It is just as evil as to draw the ^ 
line between class and class, between o(^cupation and 
occupation in political life. No man who tries to draw 
either line is a good American. True Arnericani.sm de- 
mands that we judge each man on his conduct, that we so 25 
judge him in private life and that we so judge him in 
public life. . . . 

I hold that in this country there must be complete 
severance of Church and State ; that public moneys shall 
not be used for the purpose of advancing any particular 30 
creed ; and therefore that the public schools shall be non- 
sectarian and no public moneys appropriated for sec- ' 
tarian schools. As a necessary corolkry to this, not only 
the pupils but the members of the terichmg force and the 
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scliool officials of all kinds must be treated exactly on a 
par, no matter what their creed; and there must be no 
more discrimination against Jew or Catholic or Protestant 
than discrimination in favor of Jew, Catholic or Protest- 
5 ant. Whoever makes such discrimination is an enemy 
of the public schools. 

What is true of creed is no less true of nationality. 
There is no room in this country for hyphenated Ameri- 
cans ; I do not refer to naturalize Americans, Americans 
10 born abroad. But a hyplienatcd American is not an 
American at all. This is just as true of the man who puts 
‘‘native” before the hyplien as of the man who puts 
German or Irish or ICnglish or French before the hyphen. 
Americanism is a matter of the spirit and of the soul. 
IS Our allegiance must he ‘purely to the United States. We 
must unsparingly condemn any man who holds any other 
allegiance. But if he is heartily and singly loyal to this 
Republic, then no matter where he was born, he is just 
as good an American as any one else. 

20 The one absolutely certain way of bringing this nation 
to ruin, of preventing all possibility of its continuing to be 
a nation at all, would be to permit it to become a tangle 
of squabbling nationalities, an intricate knot of German- 
Americans, Irish-Americans, Englisli-Americans, French- 
25 Americans, Scandinarian-Amoricaiis or Italian- Americans, 
each preserving its separate nationality, each at heart 
feeling more s^unpathy with Europeans of that nationality 
than with the other citizens of the American Republic. 
The men who do not become Americans and nothing else 
30 are hyphenated Americans, and there ought to be no 
room for them in this country. The man who caUs him- 
self an American citizen and who yet shows by his actions 
that he is primarily the citizen of a foreign land, plays a 
thoroughly mischievous part in the life of our body poli- 
35 tic. He has no place here, and the sooner he returns 
to the land to which he feels his real heart-allegiance, the 
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better it will be for every good American. The only man 
who is a good American is the man who is an American 
and nothing else. . . . 

For an American citizen to vote as a German-American, 
an Irish- American or an English- American is to be as 
traitor to American institutions; and those hyphenated 
Americans who terrorize American politicians by threats 
of the foreign vote are engaged in treason to the American 
Republic. 

Now .this is a declaration of principles. How are we in lo 
practical fashion to secure the making of these principles 
part of the very fiber of our national life? First and 
foremost let us all resolve that in this country hereafter we 
shall place far less emphasis upon the question of right 
and much greater emphasis upon the matter of duty. A is 
republic can’t succeed and won’t succeed in the tremendous 
international stress of the modern world unless its citizens 
possess that form of high-minded patriotism which con- 
sists in putting devotion to duty before the (juestion of 
individual rights. ... 20 

It was recently announced that the Russian govern- 
ment was to rent a house in New York as a national center, , 
to be Russian in faith and patriotism, to foster the Rus- 
sian language and keep alive the national feeling in im- 
migrants who come hither. Had this been done, it would 25 
have been utterly antagonistic to proper American senti- 
ment, whether perpetrated in the name of Germany, of 
Austria, of Russia, of England, or France or any other 
country. . . . 

The foreign-born population of this country must be an 30 
Americaniz^ population — no other kind can fight the 
battles of America either in war or peace. It must talk 
the language of its native-born fellow citizens, it must 
possess American citizenship and American ideals — and 
therefore we native-born citizens must ourselves practice 35 
a high and fine idealism, and shun as we would the plague 
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the sordid materialism, which treats pecuniary profit and 
gross bodily comfort as the only evidences of success. 
It must stand firm by its oath of allegiance in word and 
deM and must show that in very fact it has renounced 
5 allegiance to every prince, potentate or foreign govern- 
ment. It must be maintained on an American standard 
of living so as to prevent labor disturbances in important 
plants and at critical times. None of these objects can 
be secured as long as we have immigrant colonies, ghettos, 
loand immigrant sections, and above all they cannot be 
assured so long as we consider the immigrant only as an 
industrial asset. The immigrant must not be allowed 
to drift or to be put at the mercy of the e^^loiter. Our 
object is not to imitate one of the older racial types, but 
15 to maintain a new American type and then to secure 
loyalty to this tyi)e. We cannot secure such loyalty un- 
less we make this a country where men shall feel that they 
have justice and also where they shall feel that they are 
required to perform the duties imposed upon them. The 
20 policy of ‘‘Let alone which we have hitherto pursued is 
thoroughly vicious from two standpoints. By this policy 
we have permitted the immigrants, and too often the 
native-born laborers as well, to suffer injustice. More- 
over, by this policy we have failed to impress upon the 
25 immigrant and upon the native-bom as well that they are 
expected to do justice as well as to receive justice, that 
they are expected to be heartily and actively and single- 
mindedly loyal to the flag no less than to benefit by living 
under it. 

30 We cannot afford to continue to use hundreds of thou- 
sands of immigrants merely as industrial assets while 
they remain social outcasts and menaces any more than 
fifty years ago we could afford to keep the black man 
merely as an industrial asset and not as a human being. 
35 We cannot afford to build a big industrial plant and herd 
men and women about it without care for their welfare. 
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We cannot afford to permit squalid overcrowding or the 
kind of living system which makes impossible the decen- 
cies and necessities of life. . . . 

All of us, no matter from what land our parents came, 
no matter in what way we may severally worship ours 
Creator, must stand shoulder to shoulder in a united 
America for the elimination of race and religious prejudice. 
We must stand for a reign of equal justice to both big and 
small. We must insist on the maintenance of the Ameri- 
can standard of living. We must stand for an adequate lo 
national control which shall secure a better training of 
our young men in time of peace, both for the work of peace 
and for the work of war. We must direct every Jiational 
resource, material and spiritual, to the task not of shirking 
difficulties, but of training our people to overcome diffi-is 
culties. Our aim must be, not to make life easy and soft, 
not to soften soul and body, but to fit us in virile fashion 
to do a great work for all mankind. This great work can 
only be done by a mighty democracy, with those qualities 
of soul, guided by those qualities of mind, which will 20 
both make it refuse to do injustice to any other nation, 
and also enable it to hold its owri against aggression by 
any other nation. In our relations with the outside world, 
we must abhor wrongdoing, and disdain to commit it, and 
we must no less disdain the baseness of spirit which 25 
tamely submits to wrongdoing. Finally and most irn- 
portant of all, we must strive for the establishment within 
our own borders of that stern and lofty standard of personal 
and public morality which shall guarantee to each man 
his rights, and which shall insist in return upon the full 30 
performance by each man of his duties both to his neigh- 
bor and to the great nation whose flag must symbolize in 
the future, as it has symbolized in the past, the highest 
hopes of all mankind. 
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PAN-AMERICANISM ° 

By Robert Lansing. (December 27, 1915) 

Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Congress: 

It is an especial gratification to me to address you to-day, 
not only as the officer of the United States who invited 
you to attend this great Scientific Congress of the Amer- 
ican Republics, but also as the presiding member of the 
5 Governing Board of the Pan-American Union. In this 
dual capacity I have the honor and the pleasure to wel- 
come you, gentlemen, to the capital of this (X)untry, in 
the full confidence that your deliberations will be of mu- 
tual benefit in your various spheres of thought and re- 
10 search, and not only in your indi\’idual spheres but in the 
all-embracing sphere of Pan-American unity and frater- 
nity which is so near to the hearts of us all. 

it is the Pan-American spirit and the policy of Pan- 
Americanism to which I would for a few moments direct 
IS your attention at this early meeting of the Congress, since 
it is my earnest hope that “Pan- America’' will be the key- 
note which will influence your relations with one another 
and inspire your thoughts and worils. 

Nearly a century has passed since President Monroe 
20 proclaimed to the world his famous doctrine as the national 
policy of tlic United States. It was founded on the prin- 
ciple that the safety of this Republic would be imperiled 
by the extension of sovx'reign rights by a European power 
over territory in this hemisphere. Conceivxxl in a sus- 
25 picion of monarchical institutions and in a full sympathy 
with the republican idea, it was uttered at a time when 
our neighbors to the south had won their independence 
and were gradually adapting themselves to the exercise 
of their newly acquired rights. To those struggling 
30 nations the doctrine became a shield against the great 
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European powers, which in the spirit of the age coveted 
political control over the rich regions which the new-born 
States had made their own. 

The United States was then a small nation, but a nation 
which had been tried in the fire ; a nation whose indom- s 
itable will had remained unshaken by the dangers through 
which it had passed. The announcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine was a manifestation of this will. It was a 
courageous thing for President Monroe to do. It meant 
much in those early days, not only to this country but lo 
to those nations which were commencing a new life 
under the standard of liberty. How much it meant 
we can never know, since for four decades it remained 
unchallenged. 

During that period the younger Republics of America, 15 
giving expression to the virile spirit born of independence 
and liberal institutions, developed rapidly and set their feet 
firmly on the path of national progress whic^h has led 
them to that plane of intellectual and material prosperity 
which they to-day enjoy. 20 

Within recent years the Government of the United 
States has found no occasion, with the exception of the 
VenozAiela boundary incident, to remind Europe that the 
Monroe Doctrine conrinues unaltered a national policy 
of this Republic. The Republics of America are no 25 
longer children in the great family of nations. They havh 
attained maturity. With enterprise and patriotic fervor 
they are working out their several destinies. 

During this later time, when the American nations have 
come into a realization of their nationality and are fully 30 
conscious of the responsibilities and privileges which are 
theirs as sovereign and independent States, there has 
grown up a feeling that the Republics of this hemisphere 
constitute a group separate and apart from the other 
nations of the world, a group which is united by common 3s 
ideals and common aspirations. I believe that tliis feel- 
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ing is general throughout North and South America, and 
that year by year it has increased until it has become a 
potent influence over our political and commercial inter- 
course. It is the same feeling which, founded on sympa- 
s thy and mutual interest, exists among the members of a 
family. It is the tie which draws together the twenty- 
one Republics and makes of them the American Family 
of Nations. 

This feeling, vague at first, has become to-day a definite 
lo and certain force. We term it the Pan-American spirit,” 
from which springs the international policy of Pan-Ameri- 
cani m. It is that policy which is responsible for this great 
gathering of distinguished men, who represent the best and 
most advanced thought of the Americas. It is a policy 
15 which this Government has unhesitatingly adopted and 
which it will do all in its power to foster and promote. 

When we attempt to analyze Pan-Americanism we find 
that the essential qualities are those of the family — 
sympathy, helpfulness and a sincere desire to see another 
20 grow in prosperity, absence of covetousness of another’s 
possessions, absence of jealousy of another’s prominence, 
and, above all, absence of that spirit of intrigue which 
menaces the domestic peace of a neighbor. Such are the 
qualities of the family tie among individuals, and such 
25 should be, and I believe are, the qualities which compos© 
the tie which unites the American Family of Nations. 

I speak only for the Government of the United States, 
but in doing so I am sure that I express sentiments which 
will find an echo in every Republic represented here, when 
30 1 say that the might of this country will never be exer- 
cised in a spirit of greed to wrest from a neighboring 
state its territory or jK)ssessions. The ambitions of this 
Republic do not lie in the path of conquest but in the 
patlis of peace and justice. Whenever and wherever we 
35 can we will stretch forth a hand to those who need help. 
If the sovereignty of a sister Republic is menaced from 
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overseas, the power of the United States and, I hope and 
believe, the united power of the American Eepublics will 
constitute a bulwark which will protect the independence 
and integrity of their neighbor from unjust invasion or 
aggression. The American Family of Nations might $ 
well take for its motto that of Dumas' famous musketeers, 
One for all ; all for one.” 

If I have correctly interpreted Pan-Americanism from 
the standpoint of the relations of our Governments with 
those beyond the seas, it is in entire harmony with the lo 
Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe Doctrine is a national 
policy of the United States. Pan-Americanism is an in- 
ternational policy of the Americas. The motives are to 
an extent different ; the ends sought are the same. Both 
can exist without impairing the force of either. And is 
both do exist and, I trust, will ever exist in all their vigor. 

But Pan- Americanism extends beyond the sphere of 
politics and finds its application in the varied fields of 
human enterprise. Bearing in mind that the essential 
idea manifests itself in cooperation, it becomes necessary 20 
for effective cooperation that we should know each other 
better than we do now. We must not only be neighbors, 
but friends; not only friends, but intimates. We must 
understand one another. We must comprehend our sev- 
eral needs. We must study the phases of material and 25 
intellectual development which enter into the varied 
problems of national progress. We should, therefore, 
when opportunity offers, come together and familiarize 
ourselves with each other's processes of thought in deal- 
ing with legal, economic, and educational questions. 30 

Commerce and industry, science and art, public and 
private law, government and education, all those great 
fields which invite the intellectual thought of man, fall 
within the province of the deliberations of this Congress. 

In the exchange of ideas and comparison of experiences 35 
we will come to know one another and to carry to the 
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nations which we represent a better and truer knowledge 
of our neighbors than we have had in the past. I believe 
that from that wider knowledge a mutual esteem and 
trust will spring which will unite these Republics more 
s closely politically, commercially, and intellectually, and 
will give to the Pan-American spirit an impulse and power 
which it has never known before. 

The present epoch is one which must bring home to 
every thinking American the wonderful benefits to be 
lo gained by trusting our neighbors and by being trusted by 
them, by cooperation and helpfulness, by a dignified re- 
gard for the rights of all, and by living our national lives 
in liarmony and good will. 

Across the thousands of miles of the Atlantic we see 
15 Europe convulsed with the most terrible conflict which 
this world has over witnessed ; we see the manhood of 
these great, nations shattered, their homes ruined, their 
productive energies devoted to the one purpose of destroy- 
ing their fidlowmen. When we contemplate the untold 
20 misery whi(‘.h these once happy people are enduring and 
the heritage which they are transmitting to succeeding 
generations, we can not but contrast a continent at war 
and a continent at peace. The spectacle teaches a lesson 
we can not ignore. 

25 If we seek the dominant ideas in world politics since we 
became independent nations, we will find that we won our 
liberties when individualism absorbed men's thoughts and 
inspired their deeds. This idea was gradually supplanted 
by that of nationalism, which found expression in the am- 
30 bkions of conquest and the greed for territory so manifest 
in the nineteenth century. Following the impulse of 
nationalism the idea of internationalism began to develop. 
It appeared to be an increasing influence throughout the 
civilized world, when the present war of Empires, that 
35 great manifestation of nationalism, stayed its progress in 
Europe and brought discouragement to those who had 
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hoped that the new idea would usher in an era of uiii- 
versal peace and justice. 

While we are not actual participants in the momentous 
struggle which is shattering the ideals toward which 
civilization was moving and is breaking down those 5 
principles on which internationalism is founded, we stand 
as anxious spectators of this most terrible example of 
nationalism. Let us hope that it is the final outburst of 
the cardinal evils of that idea which has for nearly a cen- 
tury spread its baleful influence over the w^orld. 10 

Pan-Americanism is an expression of the idea of inter- 
nationalism. America has become the guardian of that 
idea, which will in the end rule the world. Pan- Ameri- 
canism is the most advanced as well as the most practical 
fom of that idea. It has been made possible because of 15 
oxir geographical isolation, of our similar political institu- 
tions, and of our common conception of human rights. 
Since the European war began other factors have strength- 
ened this natural bond and given impulse to the move- 
ment. Never before have our people so fully realized 20 
the significance of the words, ‘‘ Peace and Fraternity.^^ 
Never have the need and benefit of international cooper- 
ation in every form of human activity been so evident as 
they are to-day. 

The path of opportunity lies plain before us Americans. 2$ 
The government and people of every Republic should 
striv^e to inspire in others confidence and cooperation by 
exhibiting integrity of purpose and equity in action. Let 
us as members of this Congress, therefore, meet together 
on the plane of common interests and together seek the 30 
common good. Whatever is of common interest, what- 
ever makes for the common good, whatever demands 
united effort is a fit subject for applied Pan- Americanism. 
Fraternal helpfulness is the keystone to the arch. Its 
pillars are faith and justice. 35 

In this great movement this congress will, I believe, 
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play an exalted part. You, gentlemen, represent power- 
ful intellectual forces in your respective countries. To- 
gether you represent the enlightoied thought of the con- 
tinent. The policy of Pan-Americanism is practical. 

5 The Pan-American spirit is ideal. It finds its source arid 
being in the minds of thinking men. It is the offspring 
of the best, the noblest conception of international obli- 
gation. 

With all earnestness, therefore, I commend to you, 
lo gentlemen, the thought of the American Republics, twenty- 
one sovereign and independent nations, bound together 
by faith and justice, and firmly cemented by a sympathy 
which knows no superior and no inferior, but which 
recognizes only equality and fraternity. 

INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY AND THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF THE BAR® 

By Elihu Root. (1916) 

IS Our country is passing in under the shadow of great 
responsibilities and ^eat dangers to its institutions. 

We are no longer isolated. The overflowing stream of 
ocean which surrounds us is no longer a barrier. We have 
grown so great, the bonds that unite us in trade, in influ- 
20 ence, in power, with the rest of the world have become so 
strong and compelling that we cannot live unto ourselves 
alone. 

New questions loom up in the horizon which must be 
met ; questions upon which we have little or no precedent 
2Sto guide us; questions upon the right determination of 
which the peace and prosperity of our country will de- 
pend. Those questions can be met only by a nation worthy 
to deal with them. They can be met by a democracy 
only as it is prepared for the performance of its duty. . . . 
30 How are we to meet the future, and what is the respon- 
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sibility of the bar, that is the guardian of American law> 
toward meeting that future? It is not a matter of op- 
portunism; it is not a matter of temporary expedient. 
The situation cannot be dealt with by merely doing what 
seems to you and to me to be the expedient thing in this $ 
situation and in that situation today or tomorrow. Our ^ 
people must base themselves upon a foundation of prin- 
ciple. They must renew their loyalty to ideals. And 
the basic principle is the principle of American law. 

It is the principle of individual liberty which has grown lo 
out of the life of the Anglo-Saxon race and has been waxing 
strong during all the seven hundred years since Magna 
Charta. That was the formative principle that made 
America, the United States and Canada, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf to the frozen north, is 
English speaking, pursuing the course of the common 
law, preserving liberty and doing justice. That, the 
power of that principle of individual liberty that developed 
in the life of our race, is the greatest formative power in 
the history of the world. Ower against it stands, the 20 
principle of the jtate. Upon the one iiand is the declara- 
tion in that great instrument, the value of which we hardly 
yet appreciate, the immortal Declaration, penned by 
Thomas Jefferson, that all men are created with unalien- 
able rights, which governments are created to preserve, as 
On the other hand is the principle that states are created 
with supreme rights which all individuals are bound to 
observe. The one centers the system of law and order 
and justice upon the inalienable right of the individual : 
the other centers the system of law and order and justice 30 
upon the rights of the state, which subordinates the 
rights of the individual, and that is the fundamental 
question which is being fought out upon the battlefields 
of Europe. 

Here in this country we have enjoyed liberty and order 35 
so long that we have forgotten how they came. Oir 
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people assume that they come as the air comes, to be 
breathed ; they have assumed that they will, of their 
nature and by their own force, continue forever, without 
effort. Ah, no ! Liberty has always l>een bom of struggle. 

5 It has not come save tlirough sacrifice and the blood of 
martyrs and the devotion of mankind. And it is not to 
be preserved except by jealous watchfulness and stern 
determination always to be free. 

That eternal vigilance is the price of liberty is such a 
10 truism that it has lost its meaning, but it is an eternal 
truth, and the principles of American liberty today stand 
in need of a renewed devotion on the part of the American 
people. We have forgotten that in our vast material 
prosperity. We have grown so rich, we have lived in 
15 ease and comfort and peace so long, that we have forgotten 
to what we owe those agreeable incidents of life. We 
must be prepared to defend our individual liberty in two 
ways. We must ])e prepared to do it first by force of 
arms against all external aggression. God knows I love 
20 peace and I despise all foolish and wicked wars, but I do 
not wish for iny country the peace of slavery or dishonor 
or injustice or poltroonery. I want to see in my country 
the spirit that beat in the breasts of the men at Concord 
Bridge, who were just and God-fearing men, but who were 
25 ready to fight for their liberty. And if the hundred mil- 
lion people of America have that spirit and it is made 
manifest they will not have to fight. 

But there is another way in which we must be prepared 
to defend it, and tins Ls nece.ssary to the first : We must be 
30 prepared to defend it within as against all indifference and 
false doctrine, against all willingness to submit individual 
independence to the control of practical tyranny, whether 
it be of a monarch or a majority. 

Now there are certain circumstances which tend toward 
35 weakening the allegiance of the American people to the 
fundamental principles upon which the law of America 
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is based. One of them is that the changes in conditions 
have required and are continually requiring extensions of 
government, governmental regulation and control, in 
order to prevent injustice ; and we naturally turn in the 
creation of these new and necessary regulations to those 5 
governments which have been most efficient in regulations, 
and those are the governments which sacrifice individual 
liberty for the purpose of regulating the conduct of men ; 
and so the tendency is away from the old American prin- 
ciples toward the principles of bureaucratic and govern- lo 
mental control over individual life; a dangerous road 
for a free people to travel to attain necessary results, and 
the danger is that in attaining those results the true prin- 
ciples of liberty be lost sight of. 

Another circumstance which we ought not to lose sight is 
of is the fact that a vast number of people have come to the 
United States within very recent times from those countries 
of Europe which differ so widely in their fundamental con- 
ceptions of law and personal freedom from ourselves. 

The millions of immigrants who have come from the 20 
continent of Europe have come from communities which 
have not the traditions of individual liberty, but the 
traditions of state control over liberty; they have come 
from communities in which the courts are part of the 
administrative system of the government, not independent as 
tribunals to do justice between the individual and the 
government ; they have come from communities in which 
the law is contained in codes framed and imposed upon 
the people by superior power, and not communities like 
ours, in which the law is the growth of the life of the so 
people, made by the people, through their own recognition 
of their needs. 

.It is a slow process to change the attitude of the in- 
dividual toward law, toward political principles. It can- 
not be done in a moment, and this great mass of men, 3S 
good men, good women, without our traditions, but with 
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entirely different traditions, will change us unless we 
change them. 

Fifteen per cent of the lawyers of this city are foreign 
born. Fifty per cent of the lawyers of this city are either 
s foreign born or of foreign parents. And the great mass of 
them have in their blood, with all the able and brilliant 
and good and noble men among them — have in their 
blood necessarily the traditions of the countries from 
which they came. They cannot help it. They will hold 
I ©those traditions until they are expelled by the spirit of 
American institutions. That is a question of time. And 
somebody has g{)t to look after it. Somebody has got to 
make the spirit of those institutions vocal. Somebody has 
got to exhibit belief in them, trust in them, devotion to 
IS them, loyalty to them. Or you cannot win this great body 
from continental Europe to a true understanding of and 
loyalty to our institutions. 

The change may well be seen in our colleges and law 
schools, where there are many professors who think they 
20 know better what law ought to be, and what the princi- 
ples of jurisprudence ought to be, and what the jwlitical 
institutions of the country ought to be, than the people 
of England and America, working out their laws through 
centuries of life. And these men, who think they know it 
2S all, these half-baked and conceited theorists, are teaching 
the boys in our law schools and in our colleges to despise 
American institutions. 

Here is a great new duty for the bar, and if we have not 
been hypocrites during all these years in which we have 
30 been standing up in court and appealing to the principles 
of the law, appealing to the principles of our Constitution, 
demanding justice according to the rules of the common 
law for our clients ; if we have not been hypocrites, we 
will come to the defense and the assertion — the trium- 
3S phant assertion — of those principles upon which we have 
been relying. 
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All classes and conditions of men are organized, the 
merchants, the manufacturers, the bankers, the clergymen, 
the farmers, the laborers, actively interested in the pro- 
motion of the ideals of their class or their calling. It is 
for lawyers to perform the highest duty, for the ideals of 5 
their class, or their calling, are the ide^s of our country's 
free institutions. ... 

The whole business of government, in which we are all 
concerned, is becoming serious, grave, threatening. No 
man in America has any right to rest contented and easy 10 
and indifferent ; for never before, not even in the time of 
the Civil War, have all the energies and all the devotion 
of the American Democracy been demanded for the per- 
petuity of American institutions, for the continuance of 
the American Republic against foes without and more 15 
insidious foes within, than in this year of grace 1916. 


PATRIOTISM 

By Lyman Abbott. (March 8 , 1916) 

A NATION is made great, not by its fruitful acres, but 
by the men who cultivate them ; not by its great forests, 
but by the men who use them ; not by its mines, but by 
the men who work in them ; not by its railways, but by 20 
the men who build and run them. America was a great 
land when Columbus discovered it ; Americans have made 
of it a great Nation. 

In 1776 our fathers had a vision of a new Nation ‘‘con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 2 $ 
men are created equal." Without an army they fought 
the greatest of existing world empires that they might 
realize this vision. A third of a century later, without a 
navy they fought the greatest navy in the world that they 
might win for their Nation the freedom of the seas. Ha& 30 
a century later they fought through an unparalleled Civil 
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War that they might establish for all time on this con- 
tinent the inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. A third of a century later they fought to 
emancipate an oppressed neighbor, and, victory won, 
S gave back Cuba to the Cubans, sent an army of school- 
masters to educate for liberty the Filipinos, asked no war 
indemnity from their vanquished enemy, but paid him 
liberally for his property. Meanwhile they offered land 
freely to any farmer who would live upon and cultivate it, 
10 opened to foreign immigrants on equal terms the door of 
industrial opportunity, shared with them political equal- 
ity, and provided by universal taxation for universal 
education. 

The cynic who can see in this history only a theme for 
IS his egotistical satire is no true American, whatever his 
parentages, whatever his birthplace. He who looks with 
pride uj>on this history which his fathers have written 
by their lieroic deeds, who accepts with gratitude the 
inheritance whicli they have beque^athed to him, and who 
20 highly resolves to preserve this inheritance unimpaired 
and to pass it on to his descendants enlarged and enriched, 
is a true American, be his birthplace or his parentage what 
it may. 


WHAT THE FLAG MEANS ^ 

By Charles Evans Hughes. (June, 1916) 

This flag means more than association and reward. 
25 It is the symbol of our national unity, our national en- 
deavor, our national aspiration. It tells you of the 
struggle for independence, of union preserved, of liberty 
and union one and inseparable, of the sacrifices of brave 
men and women to whom the ideals and honor of this 
30 nation have been dearer than life. 

It means America first; it means an undivided alle- 
giance. It means America united, strong and efficient. 
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equal to her tasks. It means that you cannot be saved by 
the valor and devotion of your ancestors; that to each 
generation comes its patriotic duty ; and that upon your 
willingness to sacrifice and endure as those before you 
have sacrificed and endured rests the national hope. s 

It speaks of equal rights ; of the inspiration of free 
institutions exemplified and vindicated; of liberty under 
law intelligently conceived and impartially administered. 

There is not a thread in it but scorns self-indulgence, 
weakness, and rapacity. It is eloquent of our community lo 
interests, outweighing all divergences of opinion, and of 
our common destiny. 

Given as a prize to those of the highest standing, it 
happily enforces the lesson that intelligence and zeal must 
go together, that discipline must accompany emotions, 15 
and that we must ultimately rely upon enlightened 
opinion. 

MILITARY TRAINING IN A DEMOCRACY'^ 

By The World's Work. (January, 1917) 

The sentiment for universal military training has been 
of reluctant growth in this country, but it seems now to 
have taken hold upon the convictions of the American 20 
people. They long fostered a noble aspiration for per- 
petual peace — an aspiration based not upon fear or 
slothfulness or creature comfort, but upon a profound 
conviction of the wickedness and the futility of war. 
And so benign had been their intentions toward the rest 25 
of the world that they had come to assume that the 
United States was outside the range of foreign envy or 
malice. 

The dream has been shattered. The vastest war and 
one of the most ferocious in history has destroyed the 30 
illusion of a permanent peace of altruism. And instead 
of finding the benignancy of our intentions a bar to hos- 
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tility abroad, we have found ourselves on every hand con- 
fronted by short-tempered nations whose speech to us 
has been as sharp as the limits of prudence would permit. 

We have taken the hint, and, relaxing no whit our 
5 benevolence of purpose, we have gone halfway toward 
assuring that we shall so far arm ourselves as to guarantee 
that we shall be strong enough to be left alone to pursue 
our peaceful way. President Wilson knew the history 
and the temper of the American people well enough to 
xoknow that they believed by inheritance in a strong navy 
and a weak army ; and he got the means of defense they 
would most quickly agree to — he got for the navy the 
most prodigious appropriation in its history. 

Now the people see the need of a strong army as well. 
IS If it is not to become the instrument of oppression which 
history has taught them to dread, it must be a demo- 
cratic army — and that means universal military train- 
ing. It does not mean the continental system of long- 
term service. Least of all does it mean the erection of 
20 another Prussian hereditary class of military egotists, or 
the more romantic but scarcely less repugnant military 
cast of the prt^fessional British army before the war. 
What is wanted in this country is a training in the use of 
arms and the usages of war as brief as the Australian or 
2 $ the Swiss, and an organization as democratic as the 
French, where officers and men are simply fellow-citizens 
in a common service of defense. More than this will not 
be tolerated by the great body of American people : less 
than this will not be enough to guarantee the Nation^s 
30 safety. 


AN AMERICAN CREED*’ 

By Charles W, Eliot. (April 8, 1917) 

‘‘The Sun” asks me for “an American creed.” I 
object to creeds in general, because they often pretend to 
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be fixed or final statements of belief. Nevertheless I 
vmte out here a political and social creed which I think 
is accepted today by most thoughtful and dutiful Amer- 
icans. It is to be expected and hoped that every to- 
morrow will improve it. 5 

Americans believe 

In individual liberty, so far as it can be exercised with- 
out injury to the superior rights of the community : 

In complete religious toleration : 

In freedom of speech and of the press, subject only to lo 
temporary restraint in times of popular excitement by 
public authority only : 

In the control of public policies and measures by rep- 
resentative, legislative assemblies elected by universal 
suffrage: 15 

In an executive head of the nation elected for a short 
tenn by universal suffrage, and exercising large powers, 
but under constitutional limitations : 

In local self-government : 

In a universal education which discovers or reveals 20 
the best function for each individual, and helps him 
toward it : 

In a free and mobile social state which permits each 
individual to render to the community the best service 
of which he is capable : 25 

In resistance to evil men and governments, and in the 
prevention of evils by every means that applied science 
has put into the hands of man : 

In submission to the will of the majority after full dis- 
cussion and a fair vote : 30 

In leading rather than driving men, women, and chil- 
dren : 

In the practice of reasoning, self-guidance, and self- 
control rather than of implicit obedience ; 

In the doctrine of each for all and all for each : 3 S 

In a universal sense of obligation to the community 
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and the cduntry, an obligation to be discharged by serv- 
ice, gratitude, and love : 

In the dignity and strength of common human nature, 
and therefore in democracy and its ultimate triumph. 


THE CHALLENGE® 

By Woodrow Wilson. (April 2, 1917) 

s Gentlemen of the Congress. I have called the Con- 
gress into extraordinary session because there are serious, 
veiy^ serious, choices of policy to be made, and made imme- 
diately, which it was neither right nor constitutionally 
permissible that I should assume the responsibility of 
lo making. 

On the third of February last I officially laid before you 
the extraordinary announcement of tlio Imperial German 
Government that on and after the first day of February it 
was it s purpose to put aside all restraints of law or of "hu- 
ismanity and use its submarines to sink every vessel that 
sought to approach either the ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland or the western coasts of Europe or anj^ of the ports 
controlled by the enemies of Germany within the Mediter- 
ranean. That had seemed to be the object of the Ger- 
20 man submarine warfare earlier in the war, but since April 
of last year the Imperial Government had somewhat re- 
strained the commanders of its undersea craft in conform- 
ity with its promise then given to us that passenger boats 
should not be sunk and that due warning would be given 
25 to all other vessels which its submarines might seek to 
destroy, when no resistance was offered or escape at- 
tempted, and care taken that their crews were given at 
least a fair chance to save their lives in their open boats. 
The precautions taken were meap^ and haphazard enough 
30 as was proved in distressing instance after instance in 
the progress of the cruel and unmanly business, but a cer- 
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tain degree of restraint was observed. The -new policy 
has swept every restriction aside. Vessels of every kind, 
whatever their flag, their character, their cargo, their 
destination, their errand, have been ruthlessly sent to the 
bottom without warning and without thought of help or 5 
mercy for those on board, the vessels of friendly neutrals 
along with those of belligerents. Even hospital ships 
carrying relief to the sorely bereaved and stricken people 
of Belgium , though the latter were provided with safe con- 
duct through the proscribed areas by the German Gov- 10 
ernment itself and were distinguished by unmistakable 
marks of identity, have been sunk with the same reckless 
lack of compassion or of principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that such things 
would in fact be done by any government that had hitherto 1 5 
subscribed to the humane practices of civilized nations. 
International law had its origin in the attempt to set up 
some law which would be respected and observed upon 
the seas, where no nation had right of dominion and w^herc 
lay the free highways of the world. By painful stage after 20 
stage has that law b(^n built up, with meagre enough re- 
sults, indeed, after all was accomplished that could be ac- 
complished, but always with a clear view, at least, of wdiat 
the heart and conscience of mankind demanded. This 
minimum of right the Gennan Government has swept 25 
aside imder the plea of retaliation and necessity and 
because it had no weapons which it could use at sea except 
these which it is impossible to employ as it is employing 
them without throwing to the winds all scruples of hu- 
manity or of respect for the understandings that were 30 
supposed to underlie the intercourse of the world. I am 
not now thinking of the loss of property involved, immense 
and serious as that is, but only of the wanton and whole- 
sale destruction of the lives of noncombatants, meti, women, 
and children, engaged in pursuits which have always, even 35 
in tbe darkest periods of modern history, been deemed 
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innocent and legitimate. Property can be paid for ; tlie 
lives of peaceful and innocent people cannot be. The 
present German submarine warfare against commerce is 
a warfare against mankind. 

s It is a war against all nations. American ships have 
been sunk, American lives taken, in ways which it has 
stirred us very deeply to learn of, but the ships and 
people of other neutral and friendly nations have been sunk 
and overwhelmed in the waters in the same way. There 
lohas been no discrimination. The challenge is to all mam 
kind. Each nation must decide for itself how it will meet 
it. The choice we make for ourselves must be made with 
a moderation of counsel and a temperateness of judgment 
befitting our character and our motives as a nation. We 
1 5 must put excited feeling away. Our motive will not be 
revenge or the victorious mssertioii of the physical might 
of the nation, but only the vindication of right, of human 
right, of ■w'hi(th we are only a single champion. 

When I addressed the Confess on the twenty-sixth of 
20 February last I thought that it would suffice to assert our 
neutral rights with arms, our right to use the seas against 
unlawful interference, our right to keep our people safe 
against unlawful violence. But armed neutrality, it 
now appears, is impracticable. Because submarines are 
25 in effect outlaws when used as the German submarines 
have been used against merchant shipping, it is impossible 
to defend ships against their attacks as the law of nations 
has assumed that merchantmen would defend themselves 
against privateers or cruisers, visible craft giving chase 
30 upon the open sea. It is common prudence in such cir- 
cumstances, grim necessity indeed, to endeavor to de- 
stroy them before they have shown their own intention. 
They must be dealt with upon sight, if dealt with at all. 
The German Government denies the right of neutrals to 
3S use arms at all within the areas of the sea which it has pro- 
scribed, even in the defense of rights which no modem pub- 
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licist has ever before questioned their right to defend. 

, The intimation is conveyed that the armed guards which 
wc have placed on our merchant shi])s will he treated as 
beyond the pale of law and subject to be dealt with as 
pirates would be. Armed neutrality is ineffectual enough 5 
at best ; in such circumstances and in the face of such pre- 
tensions it is worse than ineffectual: it is likely only to 
produce what it was meant to prevcnit; it is practically 
certain to draw us into the war without either the rights 
or the effectiveness of belligerents. There is one choice 10 
we cannot make, we are incapable of making : we will not 
clioose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred 
rights of our nation and our people to be ignored or vio- 
lated. The wrongs against which we now array ourselves 
are no common wrongs; they cut to the very roots of is 
human life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical 
character of the step I am taking and of the grave respon- 
sibilities which it involves, but in unhesitating obedience to 
what I deem my constitutional duty, I advise that the Con- 20 
gross declare the re(^ent course of the Imperial Cfarnan 
Goverimient to be in fact nothing less than war against 
the government and people of the United States ; that it 
formally accept the status of belligerent which has thus 
been thrust upon it ; and that it tfike immediate steps 25 
not only to put the country in a more thorough state of 
defense but also to exert all its power and employ all its 
resources to bring the Government of the German Empire 
to terms and end the war. 

What this will involve is clear. It will involve the ut- 30 
most practicable cooperation in counsel and action with 
the governments now at war with Germany, and, as inci- 
dent to that, the extension to those governments of the 
most liberal financial credits, in order that our resources 
may so far as possible be added to theirs. It will involve 3 « 
the organization and mobilization of all the material re- 

L 
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soiirceB of the country to supply the materials of war and 
serve the incidental needs of the nation in the most abun- 
dant and yet the most economical and efficient way pos- 
sible. It will involve the immediate full equipment of 
5 the navy in all respects but particularly in supplying it 
with the best means of dealing with the enemy’s sub- 
^ marines. It will involve tlu* immediate addition to the 
armed forces of the Unitc^l States already provided for 
by law in casci of war at least five hundred thousand men, 
lowlio should, in my opinion, ))e chosen upon the princixilc 
of universtil liability to service, and also the authorization 
of subseciuent additional increments of equal forc(‘ so soon 
as they may be needled and can be iiandled in training. 
It will involve also, of courses, the granting of ad('quate 
1 5 credits to the Governmerd., sustained, 1 hope, so far as 
they can ecjuitably be sust,ained })y the present generation, 
})y well-conceived taxation. 

I say sustained so far as may be e(|uilablo by taxation 
because it seians to me that it would be most unwise to 
20 base the (‘redits which will now be ju^cessary entirely on 
money borrow('d. It is our duty, 1 most respc^cifully urge, 
to protect our peo}}le so far as we may against the very 
serious hardships and evils which would be likely to 
arise out of the inflation which would be produced by 
25 vast loans. 

In carrying out the measures by which these things are 
to be a(‘(.*omplishe(l we should keep constantly in mind 
the wisdom of int(^rfering as little as possible in our own 
preparation and in the (equipment of our own military 
30 forces with the duty, — for it will be a very practical 
duty, — of supplying the nations aln^ady at w^ar with 
Germany with the materials which they can obtain 
only from us or by our assistance. They are in the 
field and we should help them in every w’ay to be effec- 
3Stive there, 

I shall take the liberty of suggesting, through the several 
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executive departments of the Government, for the con- 
sideration of your committees, measures for the accom- 
plishment of the several objects I have mentioned. I 
hope that it will be your pleasure to deal ’with them as 
having been framed after very careful thought by the s 
branch of the Government upon which the responsibil- 
ity of conducting the war and safeguarding the nation 
will most directly fall. 

While we do these things, these deeply momentous 
things, let us be very clear, and make very clear to all the lo 
world what our motives and our objcids are. My own 
thought has not been driven from its liabitual and normal 
course by the unhappy events of th(j last two months, 
and I do not believe that the thought of the nation has 
been altered or (douded by them. I have exactly the 15 
same things in mind now that I had in mind when I ad- 
dressed the Senate on the tw(mty-second oi Januaiy last ; 
the same that I had in mind when I addressed the Congress 
on the third of February and on the twenty-sixth of F(ib- 
ruary. Our object, now, as then, is to vindicate the prin- 20 
ciples of peace and justice in the life of the world as against 
selfish and autocratic power and to set up amongst the 
really free and self-governed peoples of the world such a 
concert of purpose and of action as will lumceforth insure 
the observance of those principles. Neutrality is no 25 
longer feasible or desirable where the pc^a(;e of the world 
is involved and the freedom of its peoples, and the menace 
to that peace and freedom lies in the existence of auto(^ratic 
governments backcnl by organized force which is controlled 
wholly by their will, not by the will of their people. We 30 
have seen the last of neutrality in such circumstances. 
We are at the beginning of an age in which it will be in- 
sisted that the same standards of conduct and of re- 
sponsibility for wrong done shall be observed among 
nations and their governments that are observed among 35 
the individual citizens of civilized states. 
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We have no quarrel with the German people. We 
have no feeling towards them but one of sympathy and 
friendship. It was not upon their impulse that their 
government acted in entering this war. It was not with 
s their previous knowledge or approval. It was a war de- 
termined upon as wars used to l)e determined upon in the 
old, unhappy days when peoples were nowhere consulted 
by their rulers and wars were provoked and waged in the 
interest of dynasties or of little groups of ambitious men 
10 who were accustomed to use their fellow men as pawns 
and tools. Self-governed nations do not fill their neighbor 
states with spies or set the course of intrigue to bring 
about some critical posture of affairs which will give them 
an opportunity to strike and make conquest. Such de- 
15 signs can be successfully worked out only under cover 
and wliere no one has the right to ask questions. Cun- 
ningly contrived i)lans of de(;eption or aggression, carried, 
it may be, from generation to generation, can be worked 
out and kept from the light only witliin the privacy of 
20 courts or b(dund the carefully guarded confidences of a 
narrow and privileged class. They are happily impossible 
where publics opinion commands and insists upon full in- 
formation concerning all the nation’s affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
25 except by a partnership of democratic nations. No auto- 
cratic government could be trusted to keep faith within 
it or observe its covenants. It must be a league of 
honor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue would eat its 
vitals away ; the plottings of inner circles who could plan 
30 what they would and render account to no one would be 
a corruption seated at its very heart. Only free peoples 
can hold their purpose and their honor steady to a com- 
mon end and prefer the interests of mankind to any nar- 
row interest of their own. 

35 Does not every American feel that assurance has been 
added to our hope for the future peace of the world by 
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the wonderful and heartening things that have been hap- 
pening within the last few weeks in Russia? Russia was 
known by those who knew it best to have been always in 
fact democratic at heart, in all the vital habits of her 
thoughts, in all the intimate relationships of her people 5 
that spoke their natural instinct, their habitual attitude 
towards life. The autocracy that crowned the summit of 
her political structure, long as it had stood and terrible as 
was the reality of its power, was not in fac^t Russian in 
origin, character, or purpose ; and now it has been shak(ui 10 
off and the great, generous Russian people have been added 
in all their naive majesty and might to the forces that are 
figl)ting for freedom in the world, for just ice, and for peace. 
Here is a fit partner for a League of Honor. 

One of the things that has served to convince us that 15 
the Prussian autocracy was not and could n(iver be our 
friend is that from the very outset of the present war it 
has filled our unsuspecting communities and oven our 
offices of government with si)ies and set criminal intrigues 
everywhere afoot against our national unity of counsel, 20 
our peace within and without, our industries and our com- 
merce. Indeed it is now evident that its spies wore hero 
even l^cfore the war began ; and it is unhappily not a mat- 
ter of conjecture but a fa(;t proved in our courts of justice 
that the intrigues whicli have more than once come peril- 25 
ously near to disturbing the peace and dislocating the 
industries of the country have been carried on at the in- 
stigation, with the support, and even under the personal 
direction of official agents of the Imperial Government 
accredited to the Government of the United States. Even 30 
in checking these things and trying to extirpate them we 
have sought to put the most generous interpretation pos- 
sible upon them because we knew that their source lay, 
not in any hostile feeling or purpose of the German people 
towards us (who were, no doubt, as ignorant of them as 3S 
we ourselves were), but only in the selfish designs of a 
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government that did what it pleased and told its people 
nothing. But they have played their part in serving to 
convince us at last that that government entertains no 
real friendship for us and means to act against our peace 
sand security at its convenience. That it means to stir 
up enemies against us at our very doors the intercepted 
note to the German Minister at Mexico City is eloquent 
evidence. 

We arc accepting this challenge of hostile purpose be- 
lo cause we know that in such a government, following such 
methods, we can never have a friend ; and tliat in the 
presence of its organized power, always lying in wait to 
accomplish we know not what purpose, there (;an be no 
assured security for the democratic? governments of the 
IS world. We are now about to accept gauge of battle wdth 
tliis natural foe to liberty and shall, if necessary, spcmd 
the whole forcie of the nation to check and nullify its prc‘- 
terisions and its power. We are glad, now that we see 
th(^ facts with no veil of false prc'-tense about thcan, to fight 
20 thus for th(‘ ultimate peace of the world and for the liber- 
ation of its peoples, the German peoples included : for the 
rights of nations great and small and the pri\dlege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life and of ()l)edience. 
The world must be made safe* for democracy. Its pea(?e 
25 must be planted upon the tested foundations of political 
liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. We desire 
no conquest, no dominion. We s(M?k no indemnities for 
ourselves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we 
shall freely make. We are but one of the champions of 
30 the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied when those* 
rights have been made as secure as the faith and the free- 
dom of nations can make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and without self- 
ish object, seeking nothing for ourselves but what we shall 
35 wish to share with all free peoples, we shall, I feel confident, 
conduct our operations as belligerents without passion 
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and ourselves observe with proud punctilio the principles 
of right and of fair play we profess to be fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the governments allied with the 
Imperial Government of Gcrniany because they have not 
made war upon us or challenged us to defend our right and 5 
our honor. The Austro-Hungarian Governm'^ait has, 
indeed, avowed its unqualified endorsement and accept- 
ance of the reckless and lawless submarine warfare 
adoptexi now without disguise by the Tn)perial Gerinan 
Government, and it has therefore not been possible for 10 
this Government to receive Count Tarnowski, the Am- 
bassador recently accredited to this Government by the 
Imperial and Royal Government of Austria-Hungary ; 
but that Government has not actually engaged in warfare 
against citizens of the United States on the seas, and 1 15 
take the liberty, for the present at least, of postponing a 
discussion of our relations with the authoriti('s at Vienna. 
We enter this war only where we arc clearly forced into it 
because there ar(‘ no other means of defending our rights. 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves as 20 
belligerents in a high spirit of right and fairn(\ss because 
w(^ act without animus, not in enmity towards a people or 
with the desire to bring any injury or disadvantage upon 
them, but only in armed opposition to an irresponsible 
government which has thrown aside all considerations of 25 
humanity and of right and is running amuck. We are, 
let me say again, the sincere friends of the G(Tman people, 
and shall desire nothing so much as the early reestablish- 
ment of intimate relations of mutual advantage tx'tween 
us, — however hard it may be for them, for the time being, 30 
to believe that this is spoken from our hearts. We have 
borne with their present government through all these 
bitter months because of that friendship, — exercising a 
patience and forbearance which would otherwise have 
been impossible. We shall, happily, still have an oppor-35 
tunity to prove that friendship in our daily attitude and 
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actions towards the millions of men and women of German 
birth and native sympathy who live amongst us and share 
our life, and we shall be proud to prove it towards all who 
are in fact loyal to their neighbors and to the Government 
5 in the hour of test. They are, most of them, as true and 
loyal Americans as if they liad never known any other 
fealty or allegiam^c. They will be prompt to stand with 
ns in ro})iiking and restraining the few who may be of a 
different mind and purpose. If there should be disloyalty, 
JO it will be dealt with with a firm hand of stern r(‘pression ; 
but, if it lifts its head at all, it will lift it only here and 
there and without countenance except from a lawless and 
malignant few. 

It is a distressing and ojjpressive duty, Gentlemen of the 
IS Congress, whic^h 1 have jjerformed in thus addn'ssing you. 
Then? are, it may lx?, many months of fiery trial and sac- 
rifice ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to lead this great 
peaceful peo])le into war, into the most terrible and dis- 
astrous of all wars, civilization itself sc*eming to be in the 
20 balance. But the right is more precious than pj^ace, and 
we shall light for the things whi(‘h we have always earri{Mi 
nearest our hearts, — for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in their own gov- 
ernments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for 
25 a universal dominion of right by such a concert of free 
peo})les as shall bring peace and safedy to all nations and 
make the world itself at last free. To such a task we can 
deilicate our lives and our fort un(?s, everything that we are 
and everything that we hav(‘, with the? pride of those who 
30 know that the day has come when America is })rivileged 
to spend her blood and her might for the principles that 
gave her birth and happiness and the peace which she has 
treasured, God helping her, she can do no other. 
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WHY THIS IS AMERICA'S WAR 

By The World's Work. (May, 1917 ) 

This is America's war. The men who founded this gov- 
ernment hoped that some day it-s principles would encom- 
pass the earth, and from that day to this every Ameri(*.an 
who has known liis heritage has hoped that every able 
people would take unto itself its own government. The 5 
distrust of kings and all the system of privileges that hangs 
about them is brcKl deep in the bone with us. Perhaps in 
some cases the distrust is inmeasonable, but fundamentally 
it is right. Nearly a hundred years ago President Monroe 
enunciated his famous doctrine. One of its main tenets 10 
was and is that any extension of monarchy on this side 
of the ocean is a menace to our free institutions. It has be- 
come even clearer lately that any spread of the Prussian 
autocratic power was a menace to free institutions all over 
the world, ours as well as all others. If the Monroe Doctrine 15 
was wise in its day the war for democracy is wis(i now. 

It is true that overt acts which })lunged us into war 
against the Kaiser were the sinking of our ships. Similarly 
we went to war against George 111 b(‘(^auKe of a stamp tax. 
But tlie repeal of the stamp duties would never have 20 
stopped the Declaration of Independtaice, nor would a 
German offer to let our ships pass return us to a painful 
neutrality between the world's freedom and the doctrine 
of divine right. 

Fundamentally it is a war for human rights, for gov- 25 
ernment by the governed. Gradually the peoples of the 
world are recognizing the true character of the struggle 
and allying themselves against the Kaiser and the Prussian 
machine. And the Kaiser on his side has no allies. He 
has semi-vassal states. Germans direct the Austrian 30 
armies, and Austrian diplomacy is but a shadow of the 
German. Bulgarian policies are fixed in Berlin more than 
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in Sofia. And Enver Pasha^s ruling clique in Turkey is un- 
der the thumb of the German masters. These serni-vassal 
states might revolt, but except by revolt their freedom as 
states is largely ended, and while they are dominated by 
5 Prussia then*- is little hope for the political freedom of their 
subjects. The 160 million who live in the Kaiser's hoped- 
for place in the sun — from Hamburg to Bagdad — were 
to be doomed to reaction and to drill until they would 
sf)read reacition over the rest of the world. 

TO The ])(H)ples of the world have oia^ after another, as 
the President jfiirast^d it., s(H*n th(‘ facts with no veil of false 
prot.(inse alxnit them ” and joined the bat tle line of freedom. 

The Fremdi, th(' lOnglish, the Italian Liberals, the Greek 
Liberals, the Ilussian liberals, and finally we, have seen 
15 the true characl(T of th(‘ struggle. And as the veil is lifted 
we have si^en a l)righter hope for human freedom than ever 
appeared before. TIk^ dark forces of dynasties and divine 
right will ha\'e f('w refugc^es when ])(‘ace at last comes. 

Here, in Ihigland, in France, and in Italy there will be 
20 a keeiK'r realization than (wer Ix'fore of tlie blessings of 
political fr(M‘dom. The Russian ])eople have made good 
their enuincii)ation. The Poles can again govern them- 
selves. Gre(X‘.o will not longer be used for its king's kin- 
ship. China is struggling on to cr(‘;ito a democracy. Lib- 
2seralism has everywhere in the neutral countries of Europe 
gained an added impetus. And unless tlu^ war be a failure, 
autocracy in Germany, Austria, and Turkey will be ended. 
The too millions of peo])le who were to be trained t-o enslave 
the earth will themselves be freed. 

30 We are fighting for government by the representatives 
of the governed — by majority rule; for the principle of 
nationalities that no nation need be an unwilling subject 
of another, that men of one race and language shall not 
be subservient to men of another, that peoples shall not 
3S be transferred from one government to another by sale or 
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conquest, and that each nation, larger and small, shall have 
a fair chance of economic growth in order not only that its 
people shall have security for life and liberty but also an 
opportunity for the pursuit of happiness and well-being. 


THE GREAT STRUGGLE® 

By Nicholas Murray Butler. (1917) 

One of the oldest and subtlest philosophies in the world 5 
teaches that the whole of history consists in the strug- 
gle l)etween tlie princifde of good and the principle of 
evil . It teaclics that now one, now the other, is uppiTmost, 
but that as the good principle overcomes the evil, or as the 
evil principle overcomes the good, so mankind marches 10 
forward to freedom or so it falls back into serfdom and 
slavery. 

This great struggle between the good and the evil prin- 
ciple has taken, in this twentieth century, th(i form of a 
contest between two i)olitjcal and social principles which 15 
cannot live together in this world. And that is why this 
contest must be settled by force of arms. If those two 
principles had anything in common, an adjustment be- 
iween them might possibly be reached; but each principle 
absolutely excludes the other. As Abraham Lincoln said 20 
a generation ago, '^This nation cannot exist ludf slave and 
half free,’^ so it may be said today, ^^This world cannot 
exist half despotism and half democracy.^' 

Democra(;y must in its way dispose of desj)otism or des- 
potism will in its way overcome democracy. Therefore 25 
it is to no ordinary contest that this nation goes forward. 

It is to no struggle as to which one may be for a moment 
indifferent. It is to the deepest and most tremendous 
conflict that all liistory records. 
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THE MENACE® 

By Woodrow Wilson. (June 14 , 1917 ) 

My Fellow-Citizens : We meet to celebrate Flag Day 
because this flag which we honor and under which we 
serve is the emblem of our unity, our power, our thought 
and purpose as a nation. It has no other character than 
5 that which we give it from generation to generation. T})e 
choices are ours. It floats in majestic silence above the 
hosts that execute those choices, wliether in peace or in 
war. And yet, though silent, it speaks to us, — speaks to 
us of the past, of the men and women who went before us 
lo and of the records they wrote upon it. We celebrate the 
day of its birth; and from its birth until now it has wit- 
nessed a great hist-ory, has floated on high the symbol of 
great events, of a great plan of life worked out by a great 
people. We are about to carry it into battle, to lift it 
1$ where it will draw the fire of our enemies. We are about 
to bid thousands, hundreds of thousands, it may be mil- 
lions, of our Jiion, the young, the strong, the capable men 
of the nation, to go forth and die beneath it on the fields 
of blood far away, — for what? For some unaccustomed 
20 thing? For something for which it has never sought the 
fire before? American armies were never before sent 
across the seas. Why are they sent now? For some new 
purpose, for which this great flag has never been carried 
l)efure, or for some old, familiar, heroic purpose for which 
25 it has seen men, its own men, die on every battlefield upon 
which Americans have borne arms since the Revolution? 

These are questions which must be answered. We are 
Americans. We in our turn serve America, and can serve 
her with no private purpose. We must use her flag as she 
30 has always used it. We are accountable at the bar of his- 
tory and must plead in utter frankness what purpose it is 
we seek to serve. 
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It is plain enough how we were forced into the war. The 
extraordinary insults and aggressions of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government left us no self-respecting choice but to take 
up arms in defense of our rights as a free pe()i>le and of our 
honor as a sovereign governnjent. The military masters s 
of Germany denied us the right to be neutral. They filled 
our unsuspecting communities with vicious spies and con- 
spirators and sought to corrupt the opinion of our people in 
their own behalf. When they found that they could not 
do that, their agents diligently spread sedition amongst us lo 
and sought to draw our own citizxnis from their allegian(‘,e, 

— and some of those agents were men connected with the 
ofHcial I^anbassy of the German (lovernmont itself here 
in our own capital. They sought by violence to destroy 
our industries and arrest our commerce. They tried to 15 
incite Mexico to take up arms against us and to draw 
Japan into a hostile alliance with her, -- and that, not by 
indirection, but by direct suggestion from the Foreign 
Office in Berlin. They impudently denied us the use of 
the high seas and rejieatedly executed their threat that 20 
they would send to their death any of our iieoph^ who ven- 
tured to approach the coasts of Europe. And many of 
our own people were corrupted. Men liegan to look upon 
their own neighbors with suspicion and to wonder in tludr 
hot resentment and surprise whether tla^rc was any corn - 2 5 
inunity in which hostile intrigue did not lurk. What great 
nation in su(;h circumstances would not have taken up 
arms? Much as we had desired peace, it was denied us, 
and not of our own choice. This flag under which we 
serve would hav(^ been dishonored had we withheld our 30 
hand. 

But that is only part of the story. We know now as 
clearly as we knew before we were ourselves engaged that 
we are not the enemies of the German people and that they 
are not our enemies. They did not originate or desire this 35 
hideous war or wish that we should be drawn into it ; and 
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wc are vaguely conscious that we are fighting their cause, 
as they will some day see it, as well as our own. They are 
themselves in the grip of the same sinister power that has 
now at last stretched its ugly talons out and drawn blood 
5 from us. The whole world is at war because the whole 
world is in the grij) of that power and is trying out the 
great battle which shall determine whether it is to be 
brought under its mastery or fling itself free. 

The war was begun by the military masters of Germany, 
10 who proved to be also tlie masters of Austria-Hungary. 
These men have never regarded nations as peoples, men, 
women, and children of like blood and fram(' as themselves, 
for whom governments existed and in whom governments 
had their life. Th('y have regarded tliern merely as service- 
15 able organizations winch they could by force or intrigue 
bend or corrupt to their own purpose. They have re- 
garded the smalU'j’ states, in particular, and the peopk^s 
who could be overwhelmed by force, as their natural tools 
and instruments of domination. Their purpose has long 
20 been avow(Hl. TIu^ statesmen of oilier nations, to whom 
that piir})osc was incredible, paid lit tle attent ion ; regarded 
what German iirofessors expounded in their classrooms 
and German wi'iters set forth to (he world as the goal of 
German policy as rather the dn'.ain of minds detached 
from practical affairs, as pn^posterous private conceptions 
of Gennan d(*stiny, than as tlie actual plans of responsible 
rulers ; but the rulers of Germany themselves knew all the 
while wind concTcte plans, what well advan(*,ed intrigues 
lay back of wliat the professors and t h(^ wiaters were saying, 
30 and were glad to go forward unmolested, filling the thrones 
of Balkan states with German princes, putting German 
officers at the service of Turkey to drill lier armies and 
make interest with her government, developing plans of 
sedition and rebellion in India and Egypt, setting their 
35 fires in Persia. The demands made by Austria upon Ser- 
via were a mere single step in a plan which compassed 
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Europe and Asia, from Berlin to Bagdad. They hoped 
those demands might not arouse Europe, but they meant 
to press them whether they did or not, for they thought 
themselves ready for the final issue of arms. 

Their plan was to throw a broad belt of German military 5 
power and political control aci-oss the very centre of Eu- 
rope and beyond the Mediterranean into the heart lif Asia ; 
and Austria-Hungary was to be as much th(ar tool and 
pawn as Servia or Bulgaria or Turkey or the ponderous 
states of the East. Austria-Hungary, indeed, was to be- 10 
come part of the central German Empire, absorbed and 
dominated by the same forces and influcnc^es that had 
originally cemented the German states tla'inselves. The 
dream had its heart at Berlin. It could have had a heart 
nowhere else! It rejected the idea of solidarity of race 15 
entirely. The choice of peoples played no part in it at all. 

It contemplated binding together racial and political units 
which could be kept together only by force, — Czechs, 
Magyars, Croats, Serbs, Roumanians, Turks, Armenians, 

— the proud states of Bohemia and Hungarj^ the stout 20 
little commonwealths of the Balkans, tlu‘ indomitable 
Turks, the sulAile peoples of the East. These peoples did 
not wish to be united. They ardently desired to direct 
tluMr own affairs, would be satisfied only by undisputed 
independence. They could be kept quiet only by the pres- 25 
ence or the constant threat of anned men. They would 
live under a common power only by sheer comi)ulsion and 
await the day of revolution. But the German military 
statesmen had reckoned with all that and w^ere ready to 
deal with it in their own way. 30 

And they have actually carried the greater part of that 
amazing plan into execution! Look how things stand. 
Austria is at their mercy. It has acted, not upon its own 
initiative or upon the choice of its own people, but at Ber- 
lin's dictation ever since the war began. Its people now 35 
desire peace, but cannot have it until leave is granted from 
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Berlin. The so-called central Powers are in fact but a 
single Pow(?r. Servia is at its mercy, should its hands be 
but for a moment freed. Bulgaria has consented to its 
will, and Roumania is overrun. The Turkish armies, 
S which Germans trained, are serving Germany, certainly 
not themselves, and the guns of German warships lying 
in the harbor at Constantinople remind Turkish states- 
men every day that they have no clioice but to take their 
orders from Berlin. From Ham]>urg to the Persian Gulf 
lo the net is si)read. 

Is it not easy to understand the eagerness for peace that 
has been manifest from Berlin ever since the snare was set 
and sprung? Peaces, peace, i)ea(;e, has been tlic talk of 
her Foreign Office for now a year and more; not peace 
IS upon her own initiative^, Imt upon the initiative of the na- 
tions over which she now deems hersc^lf to hold the advan- 
tage. A little of the talk has been public, but most of it 
has been private. Through all sorts of channels it has 
(U)me to me, and in all sorts of guises, but never with the 
20 terms disclosed wliitHi the German Government would 
be willing to accept. That government has other valuable 
pawns in its hands besides those I have mentioned. It 
still holds a valuable ]iart of Franco, though with slowly 
relaxing grasp, and practically the whole of Belgium. Its 
2s armies press close upon Russia and overrun Poland at 
their will. It cannot go further; it dare not go back. 
It wishes to close its bargain before it is too late and it 
has little left to offer for the pound of flesh it will de- 
mand. 

30 The military masters under whom Germany is Ideeding 
see very clearly to wliat point Fate has t)r(>ught them. If 
they fall back or are forced back an inch, their power botli 
abroad and at home will fall f-o pieces like a house of cards. 
It is their power at home they are thinking about now more 
35 than their power abroad. It is that power which is trem- 
bling under their very feet ; and deep fear has entered their 
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hearts. They have but one chance to perpetuate their 
military power or even their controlling political influence. 

If they can secure peace now with the immense advantages 
still in their hands which they have ujj to this point appar- 
ently gained, they will have justified themselves before the $ 
German people : they will have gained by force what they 
promised to gain by it : an immense expansion of Ger- 
man power, an immense enlargement of German indus- 
trial and commercial opportunities. Their prestige will 
be secure, and with their prestige their political power. lo 
If they fail, their j^eople will thrust them aside ; a govern 
ment accountable to the people themselves will be setup 
in Germany as it has been in England, in the United States, 
in France, and in all the great countries of the modern tim(^ 
except Germany. If they succeed they are safe and Ger- is 
many and the world are undone; if they fail Germany is 
saved and the world will bo at peace. If they suc(*eed, 
America will fall within the menace. We and all the rest 
of the world must remain armed, as they will remain, and 
must make ready for the next step in their aggression ; if 20 
they fail, the wcjild may unite for peace and Germany may 
be of the union. 

Do you not now understand the new intrigue, the in- 
trigue for peace, and why the masters of Germany df) not 
hesitate to use any agency that promises to effect their 25 
])urpose, the deceit of the nations? Their present par- 
ticular aim is to deceive all those who throughout the world 
stand for the rights of j)eoples and the self-government of 
nations; for they see what immense strength the forces 
of justice and of liberalism are gathering out of this war. 30 
They are emifloying liberals in their enterprise. They are 
using men, in Germany and without, as their spokesmen 
whom they have hitherto despised and oppn^ssed, using 
them for their own destruction, — socialists, the headers 
of labor, the thinkers they have hitherto sought to silence. 35 
Let them once succeed and these men, now their tools, 

M 
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will be ground to powder beneath the weight of the great 
military empire they will have set up ; the revolutionists 
in Russia will be cut off from all succor or cooperation in 
western Euro])e and a counter revolution fostered and 
5 supported ; (.Tcrmany herself wnll lose her chance of free- 
dom ; and all Europe will arm for tlu^ next, the final 
struggle. 

The sinister intrigue is Ix'ing no ]f‘ss actively (xmducted 
in this country than in Russia and in evaay country in 
10 Europe to which the agents and dupes of the Imperial 
German Government can get access. That government 
has many spokesmen hen', in plac(*s high and low. They 
have leariuxl discretion. Tluy ke(^p within the law'. It 
is opinion they utter now, not seditirin. They proclaim 
IS the liberal puriioses of their masters ; dedans this a foreign 
war which can toucli America with no danger to either 
her lands or her institutions; set Englaml at the centre 
of the stage and talk of her ambition to assert economic 
dominion throughout the world ; appeal to o\ir ancient 
20 tradition of isolation in the ])olitics of the nations; and 
se(dv to undermine the government with false professions 
of loyalty to its principles. 

But tliey will make no headway. The false betray 
themseh’(‘s always in every accent. It is only friends and 
25 partisans of the Gi'rman Government whom w(‘ have al- 
ready identified who utter these thinly disguised disloy- 
alties. The facts are patent to all the wairld, and no- 
where are they more plainly secai than in the United 
States, where we are accustomed to (l(‘al with facts and 
30 not witli sophistries; and the great fact that stands out 
above all the rest is that this is a Peo]iles’ War, a W'ar for 
freedom and justice and vsolf-government amongst all 
the nations of the world, a war to make the world safe 
for the peoples who live upon it and have made it their 
35 own, the Gennan people themselves included ; and that 
with us rests the choice to break through all these hypoc- 
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risies and patent cheats and masks of brute force and 
help set the world free, or else stand aside and let it be 
dominated a long age through by .sheer weight of arms 
and the arbitrary choices of self-constituted masters, by 
the nation wliich can maintain the biggest armies and th(' 5 
most irresistible armaments, — a power to which tin* 
world has afforded no parallel and in the face of which 
political freedom must wither and perish. 

F or us there is but one choice. We have made it. Woe 
be to the man or group of men t.hat seeks to stand in our 10 
way in this day of high resolution when every principU‘ 
we hold dearest is to be vindicated and made secure 
for the salvation of the nations. We are ready to [dead 
at the bar of history, and our flag shall wear a new lustre. 
Once more we shall make good with our lives and fortunes 15 
the great faith to which we were born, and a new glory 
shall shine in the face of our people. 

THE DELIVERERS® 

By The Outlook. ( 1917 ) 

A COMMON, if not prevalent, opinion has been that the 
only justifiable war is a war of defense. This has been 
expressed in many forms and explains many govern- 20 
mental acts. Our own entrance into the war has I^een 
repeatedly justific^d on the ground that it was necessary 
as the only effcadive means of defending our rights on the 
sea. One reason why France is fre(' from tlje aspersions 
which have been cast on other nations on both sides of this 25 
war is that she is manifestly fighting in defense of her own 
soil. 

There is, however, a higher right than that. It is the 
right of succor, of deliverance, of rescue. 

The war which the United States is waging ajjainst Ger- 30 
many is only in part a war of self-defense. It is chiefly a 
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war for the succor of oppressed peoples, for the deliverance 
of civilized lands from the hands of the barbarian, for the 
rescue of the public law of nations, and of the riglit of man- 
kind to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

5 As our soldiers land in France and take their ])laces in 
the line biiside the French and the English, as our sailors 
watch the seas for hostile submarines, and as our aviators 
give battle in the air, they are asserting the right of the 
American pet)ple to defend th('mselves, their ships, and 
lo their territory; but they are doing something more than 
that. 

They are corning to the rescue of the Belgian peojile, 
whose brave King refused to barter the honor of his country 
for cash, and chose rather to endure with his people un- 
is speakable suffering. 

They are coming to the rescue of Fran(‘-e, whose treasury 
of art and whose liberty have alike been i)ut into peril 
of destruction by a Power that is as ruthkvss in its 
denial of liberty as it is in its destruction of the monii- 
20 ments of art. 

They are corning to the rescue of those free institutions 
of the English ])eople which we have inherited from them 
and on wliich our own freedom is built . 

They are coming to the r(‘scue of the B^ussian people, 
2 5 beside whom it is an honor to fight for liberty because 
they have already done so much to rescue themselves. 

They are coming to the rescue of that nation, the latest 
of the great countries of Europe to achieve its own liber- 
ation, that nation that has been called the crowned repub- 
30 lie — Italy. 

They are coming to the rescue of l-)ackward, im- 
poverished, oppressed peoples of Europe and Asia — to 
the rescue of the Serbians and Montenegrins, who chose to 
fight rathcT than to become vassals of an arrogant Austria ; 
35 to the rescue of the Poles, whose continued subjection is 
essentia] to the remnants of the old unholy Holy Alliance ; 
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to the rescue of the Armenians, who have vSiiffered at 
the hands of the brutal Turk and Kurd and from the 
designs of the more cruel, because more resourceful, 
mind of the ruthless Prussian; to tlie rescue of the 
Greeks from the consequences of their trust in their own 5 
faithless ruler. 

They are coming to the rescue of the fabric of the public 
law of nations — the sacred observance of treaties and of 
the principles of morality in the conduct of nations — 
which is the only fabric from which there can ever be 10 
erected permanent peace. 

And, not least of all, they are coming to the rescue of 
tlie peoples of the Central Empires themselves, who have 
been denied by tlieir rulers even the knowledge of what 
civil liberty means. is 


AN AMERICAN CREED 

By The Outlook. (1917) 

I AM an American. 

I believe in the dignity of labor, the sanctity of the home, 
and the high destiny of democracy. 

Courage is my birthright, justice my ideal, and faith in 
liumanity my guiding star. 20 

By the sacrifice of those who sufTered tliat I might live, 
who died that America might endure, I pledge my life to 
my country and the liberation of mankind. 


WHY WE ARE FIGHTING GERMANY ° 

By Franklin K. Lane. (August, 1917) 

Why are we fighting Germany? The brief answer is 
that ours is a war of self-defense. We did not wish to 25 
fight Germany, She made the attack upon us ; not on our 
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shores, but on our ships, our lives, our rights, our future. 
For two years and more we held to a neutrality that made 
us apologists for things which outraged man^s common 
sense of fair play and humanity. At each new olfense — 
5 the invasion of Belgium, the killing of civilian Belgians, 
the attacks on Scarborough and other defenseless towns, 
the laying of mines in neutral waters, the fencing off of the 
seas — and on and on through the months wc said : “This 
is war — archaic, uncivilized war, hut war ! All rules 
lo have been thrown away : all nobility ; man has come down 
to the primitive brute. And while we cannot justify we 
will not intervene. It is not our war.” 

Then why ar(‘ we in? Because we could not keep out. 
The invasion of Belgium which opened the war, led to the 
IS invasion of the United Stab's by slow, steady, logh^al 
steps. Our sym])athies evolved into a conviction of self- 
interest. Our love of fair play rii)ened into alarm at our 
own peril. 

We talked in the language and in the spirit of good 
20 faith and sincerity, as honest men should talk, until we 
discovered tliat our talk was coi\strued as (cowardice. And 
Mexico was called upon to invade us. We talked as men 
would talk who cared alone fc»r peace and tlie advance- 
ment of their own material interests, until wf‘ discovered 
25 that we were thought to be a nation of mere money makers, 
devoid of all cliaracter — until, indeed, we were told that 
we could not v'alk the highways of the world without 
permission of a Prussian soldier ; that our ships might not 
sail without wearing a strij)ed uniform of humiliation upon 
30 a narrow patli of national subservkaice. We talked as 
men talk who hope for honest agreement, not for war, 
until we found that the treaty torn to pieces at Li^ge was 
but the symbol of a ]>olicy that made agreements worthless 
against a purpose that knew no word but success. 

35 And so we came into this war for ourselves. It is a war 
to save America — to preserve self-respect, to justify our 
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right to live as we have lived, not as some one else wishes 
us to live. In the name of freedom we challenge with ships 
and men, money, and an undaunted spirit, that word 
“ Verboten which Germany has written upon the sea and 
upon the land. For America is not the name of so much s 
territory. It is a living spirit, born in travail, grown in the 
rougli school of bitter experiences, a living spirit which has 
purpose and pride, and conscience — knows why it wishes 
to live and to what end, knows how it comes to be respected 
of the world, and hopes to retain that respect by living on lo 
with the light of Linc()ln\s love of man as its Old and New 
Testament. It is more precious that this America sliould 
live than that we Americans should live. And this Amer- 
ica, as we now see, has been challenged from the first of 
tins war by the strong arm of a power that has no syinpal hy 15 
with our purpose and will not hesitate to destroy us if the 
law that we respect, the rights that are to us sacred, or the 
spirit that we have, sbind across her set will to make this 
world bow before her policies, backed by her organized and 
scientific military system. The world of Christ — a neg- 20 
lected but not a rejectcnl Christ — has come again face 
to face with the world of Mahomet, who willed to win by 
force. 

With this background of history and in this sense, then, 
we fight Germany. 25 

Because of Belgium — invaded, outraged, enslaved, im- 
poverished Belgium. We cannot forget Li^ge, Louvain, 
and Cardinal Mercier. Translated into terms of American 
history, these names stand for Bunker Hill, Lexington, 
and Patrick Henry. 30 

Because of France — invaded, desecrated France, a 
million of whose heroic sons have died to save the land of 
Lafayette. Glorious golden France, the preserver of the 
arts, the land of noble spirit — the first land to follow our 
lead into republican liberty. 35 

Because of England — from whom came the laws, tradi- 
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tions, standards of life, and inherent love of liberty which 
we call Anglo-Saxon civilization. We defeated her once 
upon the land and once upon the sea. But Australia, New 
Zealand, Africa, and Canada are free because of what we 
5 did. And they are with us in the fight for the freedom of 
the seas. 

Because of Russia — New Russia. She must not be 
overwhelmed now. Not now, surely, when she is just born 
into freedom. Her peasants must have their chance ; they 
lo must go to school to Washington, to Jefferson, and to Lin- 
coln until th<iy know their way about in this new, strange 
world of government by the poi)ular will. 

Because of ot her peoples, with their rising hope that tlie 
world may be freed from government by the soldier. 

1 s We are fighting (Tcrmany because she sought to terrorize 

us and then t-o forj us. We could not believe that Cermany 
would do what slie said she would do ui)on tlie seas. 

We still h(‘ar the piteous cries of children coming up out 
of the sea wh(T(' th(‘ l/mitania went down. And Cermany 
20 has never asked forgiveness of the world. 

We saw the S us, sex sunk, crowded with the sons and 
daughters of neutral nations. 

We saw shi[) after ship sent to the l)ottom — ships of 
mercy l>ound out of America for the Belgian starving; 

2 5 ships carrying the Red Cross and laden with the wounded 

of all nations ; ships carrying food and clothing to friendly, 
harmless, terrorized peopU^s; ships flying the Stars and 
Stripes — s(‘nt to the bottom hundreds of miles from shore, 
manned l)y American seamen, murdered against all law, 
30 without warning. 

We belit'ved Gennany^s promise that she would respect 
the neutral flag and the rights of neutrals, and we held our 
anger and outrage in check. But now we see that she was 
holding us off with fair promises until she could build her 
35 huge fleet of submarines. For when spring came she blew 
her promise into the air, just as at the beginning she had 
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torn up that scrap of paper. Then we saw clearly that 
there was but one law for Germany — her will to rule. 

We are fighting Germany because she violated our confi- 
dence. Paid German spies filled our cities. Officials of 
her Government, received as the guests of this Nation, 5 
lived with us to bribe and terrorize, defying our law and the 
law of nations. 

We are fighting Germany because while we were yet her 
friends — the only great power that still held hands off — 
she sent the Zimmermann note, calling to her aid Mexico, 10 
our southern neighbor, and hoping to lure Japan, our west- 
ern neigh] )or, into war against this Nation of peace. 

The nation that would do these things proclaims the 
gospel that government has no conscience. And this doc- 
trine cannot live, or else democracy must die. For the is 
nations of tlie world must koei) faith. There can be ruv 
living for us in a world where the state has no conscience, 
no reverence for the things of the spirit, no res])ect for inter- 
national law, no mercy for those who fall before its force. 
What an unordered world ! Anarchy ! The anarchy of 20 
rival wolf packs ! 

We arc fighting Germany because in this war feudalism 
is making its last stand against on-coming democ’.racy. 
We see it now. Tliis is a war against an old s})irit, an an- 
cient, outworn sfiirit. It is a war against feudalism — the 25 
right of the castle on the hill to rule the village below. It 
is a w^ar for democracy — the right of all to lie their own 
masters. Let Germany be feudal if she will, but she must 
not spread her system over the world tliat has outgrown 
it. Feudalism jilus science, thirteenth century plus twen-30 
tieth — this is the religion of the mistaken Germany that 
has linked itself with the Turk ; that has, too, adopted the 
method of Mahomet. '^The state has no conscience.” 
“The state can do no wrong.” With the spirit of the fa- 
natic she believes this gospel and that it is her duty to spread 3$ 
it by force. With poison gas that makes living a hell, 
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with submarines that sneak through the seas to slyly mur- 
der non combatants, with dirigibles that bombard men and 
women while they sleep, with a perfected system of terror- 
ization that the modern world first heard of when German 
5 troops entered China, German feudalism is making war 
upon mankind. Let this old spirit of evil have its way 
and no man will live in America without i)aying toll to it 
in manhood and money. This spirit might demand Canada 
from a defeated, navyk'ss England, and then our dream of 
10 peace on the north would be at- an end. We would live, as 
l^Vancai has lived for forty years, in haunting terror. 

America speaks for the world in fighting Germany. 
Mark on a map those; countries wdii(‘h are Germany’s allies 
and you will mark but four, running from the Balt ic through 
IS Austria and Bulgaria to Turkew. All the other nations 
the whole glolie around are in arms against her or are 
unable to move. There is deep meaning in this. We 
tight with tlie world for an lionest world in which nations 
k(;(;p tlanr word, for a world in whi(;h nations do not 
20 live by sveaggfT or by 1 hr(‘at, for a world in which men 
think of the ways in which they can conquer the com- 
mon cru(‘lties of nature instead of inventing more hor- 
rible cruelties to inflict upon the spirit and body of 
man, for a world in which the ambition or the philosophy 
25 of a few shall not make mivserable all mankind, for a world 
in which the man is held more precious than the machine, 
th(‘ .system, or the state. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE OF THE WORLD 

By The World's Work. (November, 1917) 

There is a photograph n^cently published of a column 
of American soldiers crossing the Thames with the Houses 
30 of the British Parliament in the background. These sol- 
dit'rs are ])art of the American Army gone to Europe to 
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fight for political liberty against autocracy. The British 
l^arliament is the mother of modern political liberty, and 
the larger part of its history belongs as much to those 
American troops and to the rest f)f us as it does to the peo- 
I)le who live in England. From the time of Magna Charta 5 
in 1215 to 1775 we worked out the advance of free institu- 
tions together. Since that time we have worked tliem 
out separately but along parallel lines. Both nations 
have considered political liberty as the most vdtal tenet 
of existence and both have struggled to increase^ it at home 1 0 
and extend it abroad. Great Britain has extended a help- 
ing hand to the liberal movements in Euro])e, and we have, 
under the Monroe Doctrine, guaranteed the op})ortunity 
for the peoi)le of the Americas to develop tlieir own insti- 
tutions free* from altack by autocracy. 15 

In his c('lebrated pronouncement Alonroe let it ))(‘ known 
that any attack by autocracy on free institutions in this 
hemisphere would be met by the armed forces of tlie United 
States. When he told the world this (k^cision Monroe 
knew that he could count on the cooperation of the British 20 
fleet in enforcing it. The ex])()nents of autocracy at that 
time knew it, too. And since then every ambitious auto- 
crat has known that if he reaclnxl his hand toward the 
Western Hemisphere it meant thi^ American Arriiy and 
Navy in front of him and the Britisii fleet, behind him — 25 
and none has tried. 

But in 1914 the Kaiser did not know that Great Britain 
and the United Sta,tes would come to the deffuise of polit- 
ical liberty in Europe. He thought that Eaigland would 
stay neutral. He was sure that the United States was so 30 
afraid of entangling alliances that it would ratlier see him 
crush political liberty in Europe than move a hand to de- 
fend it. But he was wrong. Liberty is not an ideal that 
admits of geographical limitations, and autocracy is the 
kind of beast that must be killed in its lair if even distant 35 
regions are to be safe. But the Kaiser did not know that 
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an attack on liberty in Europe meant war by all democ- 
racies. If there had been a doctrine of the immunity of 
liberty in Europe like the Monroe Doctrine here, an- 
nounced with the same vigor and supported by the same 
5 liberal forces, it is doubtful if the Kaiser would liave em- 
barked on war. If after this war there is such a doctrine, 
it is doul)tful if the Kaiser can have a successor. Such a 
doctrine -- the common and immediate defense of polit- 
ical freedom by evf'ry liberal country — has not been 
lo announced in words; but when the American troops 
{)assed Westminst(;r on their way to l^Vaiu^e they set the 
seal of action on a Monroe Doctrine of the world — a 
union of the Anglo-Saxon and other liberal i)owers for the 
defense of democracy. 


A JUST AND GENEROUS PEACE ° 

By Woodrow Wilson. (1917) 

IS Gentlemen of the Congress: Eight months have 
elapsed since I last had the honor of addressing you. 
They have Ixhmi months crowded with events of immense 
and grave significance for us. I shall not undertake to 
retail or even summarize those (wents. The practical 
20 particulars of the part we have played in them will be laid 
before you in the reports of the Executive Departments. 
1 shall discuss only our present outlook upon these vast 
affairs, our present duties, and the immediate means of 
accomplishing the objects we shall hold always in view. 
25 I shall not go back to debate the causes of the war. The 
intolerable wrongs done and planned against us by the 
sinister masters of (Germany have long since become too 
grossly obvious and odious to every true American to need 
to be rehearsed. But 1 shall ask you to consider again and 
30 with a very grave scrutiny our objectives and the measures 
by which we mean to attain them ; for the purpose of dis- 
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cussion here in this place is action, and our action must 
move straight towards definite ends. Our object is, of 
course, to win the war ; and we shall not slacken or suffer 
ourselves to be diverted until it is won. But it is worth 
while asking and answering the question, When shall we 5 
consider tlie war won? 

From one point of view it is not necessary to broach 
this fundamental matter. I do not doubt that the Amer- 
ican people know what the war is about and what sort of 
an outcome they will regard as a realization of their pur- 10 
pose in it. As a nation we are united in spirit and inten- 
tion. I pay little heed to those who tell me otherwise. 1 
hear the voices of dissent, — who does not? 1 hear the 
criticism and the clamour of the noisily thoughtless and 
troublesome. I also see men here and there fling them- 15 
selves in impotent disloyalty against the cairn, indomi- 
table power of the nation, I liear men debate peace who 
understand neither its nature nor the way in which we 
may attain it with uplifted eyes and unbroken spirits, 
l^ut I know that none of these s])eaks for the nation. 20 
They do not touch the heart of anything. They 
may safely be left to strut their uneasy hour and be 
forgotten. 

But from another point of view I believe that it is nec- 
essary to say plainly what we here at the seat of action con- 25 
sider the war to be for and what part we mean to play in 
the settlement of its searching issues. We are the spokes- 
men of the American people and they have a right to know 
whether their purpose is ours. They desire peace by the 
overcoming of evil, by the defeat once for all of the sinister 30 
forces that interrupt peace and render it impossible, and 
they wish to know how closely our thought runs with theirs 
and what action we propose. They are impatient with 
those who desire peace by any sort of compromise, — 
deeply and indignantly impatient, — but they will be 35 
equally impatient with us if we do not make it plain to them 
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what our objectives are and what we are planning for in 
seeking to make conquest of peace by arms. 

I believe that I speak for them when 1 say two things : 
First, that this iti tolerable Thing of which the masters of 
5 Germany have shown us the ugly face, this menace of com- 
bined intrigue and force wliich we see now so clearly as the 
German power, a Thing without conscience or honor or 
capacity for (;ovenant(;d peace, must be crushed and, if it 
be not utterly brought to an end, at least shut out from the 
lo friendly intercourse of the nations ; and, second, that when 
this tiling and its power arcj indeed defeated and the time 
comes that w(^ can discuss p(‘ace, — whcai t h(‘ German 
jieople have spokesmen whose word we can believe and 
when those? spokesmen are ready in the name of their people 
15 to accept the (common judgment of the nations as to what 
shall henceforth be t he bases of law and of covenant for the 
life of the world, — we shall be willing and glad to pay the 
full price for peace, and pay it ungrudgingly. We know 
what that price will be. It will be full, im])artial justice, — 
20 justice done at every point and to every nation that the 
final settlement must affect, our enemies as well as our 
friends. 

You catch, with rn<?, the voices of humanity that are in 
the air. They grow daily more audible, more articulate, 
25 more persuasive, and they come from the hearts of men 
everywhere. They insist that the war shall not end in 
vindictive action of any kind; that no nation or people 
shall be robbed or punished because tlu'. irresponsible rulers 
of a single country have themselves done deep and aborn- 
30 inable wTong. It is this thought that has been expressed in 
the formula “ No annexations, no contributions, no punitive 
indemnities.’’ Just because this crude formula expresses 
the instinctive judgment as to right of plain men ever>^- 
where it has been made diligent use of by the masters of 
35 German intrigue to lead the people of Russia astray — and 
the people of every other country their agents could reach, 
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in order that a premature peace might be brought about 
before autocracy has been taught its final and convincing 
lesson, and the people of the world put in control of their 
own destinies. 

But the fact that a wrong use has been made of a just 5 
idea is no reason why a right use should not be made of it. 

It ought to be brought under the patronage of iis real 
friends. Let it be said again that autocrac^y must first be 
shown the utter futility of its claims to power or leadership 
in the modern world. It is impossible to apply any stand- to 
ard of justi(;e so long as such forc(is are unchecfo'd and 
undefeated as the prevsent masters of Germany command. 
Not until that has l^een done can Right be set up as arbitcT 
and peace-maker among the nations. But when tliat has 
been done, — as, God willing, it assuredly will be, — w^e 15 
shall at last be free to do an unprecedented thing, and this 
is the time to avow our purpose to do it. We shall be free 
to ])ase peace on geiua-osity and justice, to the exclusion of 
all selfish claims to advantage even on the part of the victors. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. Our present and 20 
immediate task is to win the war, and nothing shall turn 
us aside from it until it is accomplished. Every power 
and resource we possess, whether of men, of money, or of 
materials, is bcang devoted and will continue to be devoted 
to that purpose until it is achieved. Those who dc^sire to 25 
bring peace about before that purpose is achieved 1 counsel 
tf) carry their advice elsewhere. We will not entertain it. 
We shall regard the war as won only when the German peo- 
])le say to us, through properly accredited representatives, 
that they are ready to agree to a settlement based upon jus- 30 
tice and the reparation of the wrongs their rulers have done. 
They have done a wrong to Belgium which must be re- 
j)aired. They have (istablished a power over other lands 
and peoples than their own, — over the great Empire of 
Austria-Hungary, over hitherto free Balkan states, over 35 
Turkey, and within Asia, — which must be relinquished. 
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Germany’s success by skill, by industry, by knowledge, 
by enterprise we did not grudge or oppose, but admired, 
rather. She had built up for herself a real empire of trade 
and influence, secured by the }:)eace of the world. We were 
5 content to a})i(le the rivalries of manufacture, science, and 
commerce that were involved for us in her success and 
stand or fall as we had or did not have the brains and the 
initiative to surpass her. But at the moment when slie 
had (amspicuously won her triumphs of j)eace she threw 
JO them away, to establish in their stead what the world will 
no longer permit to ])e esfablished, military and political 
domination by arms, by wiiich to oust wluae she could not 
excel the rivals she most feared and hated. The peace 
we mak(^ must remedy that wrong. It must deliver the 
15 once fair lands and hapi)y peo})les of Belgium and north- 
ern France from flu* Prussian coiKpiest and the Prussian 
menace, but it must also deliver the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary, the peoj)les of the Balkans, and the peoples of 
Turk(\v, alike in Euro])e and in Asia, from the impudent 
20 and alien dominion of the Prussian military and commercial 
autocracy. 

We owe i{ , however, to ourselves to sa}^ that we do not 
wish in any way to imjjair or to rearrange the Aiistro- 
Tlungarimi Fmpin'. It is no alTair of ours what tliey do 
25 with their own life, eitluT industrially or politicaIl3^ We 
do not ])urpose or desin* to dictate to them in any way. 
We only desire to see tliat their affairs arc left in their own 
hands, in all matters, great or small. W(^ shall hope to 
secure for the peoples of the Balkan peninsula and for the 
30 people of the Turkish hknpiro the right and opportunity to 
make their own lives safe, their o^vn fortunes secure against 
oppression or injustice and from the dictation of foreign 
courts or parties. 

And our attitude and puqx)se with regard to Germany 
35 herself are of a like kind. We intend no wrong against the 
Gorman Empire, no interference with her internal affairs. 
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We should deem either the one or the other absolutely un- 
justifiable, absolutely contrary to the principles we have 
professed to live by and to hold most sacred throughout 
our life as a nation. 

The people of Germany arc being told by the men whom 5 
they now permit to deceive them and to a(;t as tlieir mas- 
ters that they are fighting for the very life and existence 
of their Empire, a war of desperate self-defense against 
deliberate aggression. Nothing could be more grossly or 
wantonly false, and we must seek by the utmost openness 10 
and candor as to our real aims to conviiuie them of its 
falseness. We are in fact fighting for their eman('i[)ation 
from fear, along with our own, — from the fear as well as 
from the fact of unjust attack by neighbors or rivals or 
schemers after world empire. No one is threatening the 15 
existence or the independence or the peaceful enterprise of 
the German Empire, 

The w’orst that can happen to the detriment of the Ger- 
man people is this, that if they should still, after the w^ar is 
over, continue to be obliged to live under ambitious and 20 
intriguing masters interested to disturb the peai^o of the 
world, men or classes of men whom the other peoples of 
the world could not trust, it might be impossible to admit 
them to the partnership of nations which must henceforth 
guarantee the world’s })eace. That partnership must be a 25 
partnership of peoples, not a mere partnership of govern- 
ments. It might be impossible, also, in such untoward 
circumstances, to admit Germany to the free economic 
intercourse which must inevitably spring out of the other 
partnerships of a real peace. But there would be no ag- 30 
gression in that; and such a situation, inevitable because 
of distrust, would in the very nature of things sooner or 
later cure itself, by processes which would assuredly set in. 

The wrongs, the very deep wrongs, committed in this war 
will have to be righted. That of course. But they can not 35 
and must not be righted by the commission of similar wrongs 
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against Germany and her allies. The world will not per- 
mit the commission of similar wrongs as a means of repara- 
tion and settlement. Statesmen must by this time have 
learned that tlie opinion of the world is everywhere wide 
5 awake and fully comprehends the issues involved. No 
representative of any self-governed nation will dare disre- 
gard it by attempting any such covenants of selfishness and 
compromise as were entered into at the Congress of Vienna. 
The thought of the jdain people here and everywhere 
10 throughout the world, the people who enjoy no privilege 
and have v(Ty simple and unsophisticated standards of 
right and wrong, is the air all governments must henceforth 
breathe if they would live. It is in the full disclosing liglit 
of that thought that all policies must be conceived and 
IS executed in this midday liour of the world^s life. German 
rulers have becai al)le to u()set the peace of the world only 
because the German people were not suffered under their 
tutelage to share the comradeship of the otlier peoples of 
the world (atluT in thought or in p)urpose. They were 
20 allowed to have no opinion of their own which miglit be set 
up as a rule of conduct for those who exercised authority 
over them. Hut the Congress that concludes this war 
will feel the full strength of the tides that run now in the 
hearts and consciences of free men everywhere. Its con- 
25 elusions will run with those tides. 

All these things have been true from the very beginning 
of this stupendous war ; and I can not help thinking that if 
they had been made plain at the very outset the sympathy 
and enthusiasm of the Russian people might have been 
30 once for all enlisted on the side of the Allies, suspicion and 
distrust swept away, and a real and lasting union of purpose 
effected. Had they believed these things at the very mo- 
ment of their revolution and had they been confirmed in 
that belief since, the sad reverses which have recently 
35 marked the progress of their affairs towards an ordered and 
stable government of free men might have been avoided. 
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The Russian people have been poisoned by the very same 
falsehoods that have kept the German people in the dark, 
and the poison has been administered by the very same 
hands. The only possible antidote is the truth. It can not 
be uttered too plainly or too often, 5 

From every point of view, therefore, it has seemed to be 
ray duty to speak these declarations of purpose, to add 
these specific interpretations to what T took the liberty of 
saying to the Senate in January. Our entrance into the 
war has not altered our attitude towards the settlement lo 
that must come when it is over. When 1 said in January 
that the nations of the world were entitled not only to free 
pathways upon the sea but also to assured and unraolested 
a(?cess to those pathways I was thinking, and I am thinking 
now, not of the smaller and weaker nations alone, whicius 
need our countenance and support, but also of the great 
jind powerful nations, and of our present enemies as well as 
our pres(ait assocdates in the war. I was thinking, and 
am thinking now, of Austria herself, among the rest, as 
well as of Serbia and of Poland. Justice and equality of 20 
rights can be had only at a great price. We arc seeking 
permanent, nf)t temporary, foundations for the peace of 
the world and must seek them candidly and fearlessly. As 
always, the right will prove to be the expedient. 

What shall we do, then, to push this great war of freedom 25 
and justice to its righteous conclusion? We must clear 
away with a thorough hand all impediments to success and 
we must make every adjustment of law that will facilitate 
the full and free use of our whole capacity and force as a 
fighting unit. 30 

One very embarrassing obstacle that stfinds in our way is 
that we are at war with Germany but not with her allies. 

I therefore very earnestly recommend that the Congress 
immediately declare the United States in a state of war 
with Austria-Hungary. Does it seem strange to you that 3s 
this should be the conclusion of the argument I have just 
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addressed to you? It is not. It. is in fact the inevitable 
logic of what I have said. Austria-Hungary is for the time 
being not her own mistress but simply the vassal of the 
German Government. We must face the facts as they 
5 are and act upon them without sentiment in this stern 
business. The government of Austria-Hungary is not 
acting upon its own initiative or in responses to the wishes 
and feelings of its own peoples but as the instrument of 
another nation. We must meet its force with our own 
10 and regard the Central Powers as but one. The war can 
be successfully conducted in no other way. The same 
logic would lead also to a declaration of war against Turkey 
and Bulgaria. They also are the tools of Germany. But 
they are mere tools and do not yet stand in the direct path 
IS of our necessary action. We shall go wherever the neces- 
sities of this war carry us, but it seems to me that we should 
go only where immediate and practical considerations lead 
us and not heed any others. 

We can do this with all the greater zeal and enthusiasm 
20 because we know that for us this is a war of high principle, 
debased by no selfish ambition of conquest or spoliation ; 
because we know, and all the world knows, that we have 
been forced into it to save the very institutions we live 
under from corruption and destruction. The purposes of 
25 the Central Powers strike straight at the very heart of 
everything we believe in ; their methods of warfare outrage 
every primaple of humanity and of knightly honor ; their 
intrigue has corrupted the very thought and spirit of many 
of our people; their sinister and secret diplomacy has 
30 sought to take our very territory away from us and disrupt 
the Union of the States, Our safety would be at an end, 
our honor forever sullied and brought into coi\ tempt were 
we to permit their triumph. They are striking at the very 
existence of democracy and liberty. 

35 It is because it is for us a war of high, disinterested pur- 
pose, in which all the free peoples of the world are banded 
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together for the vindication of right, a war for the preserva- 
tion of our nation arid of all that it has held dear of principle 
and of purpose, that we feel ourselves doubly constrained 
to propose for its outcome only that which is righteous and 
of irreproachable intention, for our foes as well as for our 5 
friends. The cause being just and holy, the settlement 
must be of like motive and quality. For this we can fight, 
but for nothing less noble or less worthy of our tnulitions. 
For this cause we entered the war and for this (\‘iuse will we 
battle until the last gun is fired. 10 

1 have spoken plainly because this seems to me the time 
when it is most necessary to speak plainly, in order tliat all 
the world may know that even in the heat and ardor of 
the struggle and when our whole thought is of carrying the 
war through to its end we have not forgotten any ideal or 15 
principle for which the name of America has liecai held in 
honor among the nations and for which it has been our 
glory to contend in the gi'eat generations that went before 
us. A supreme moment of history has come. The eyes of 
the people have been opened and they see. The hand of 20 
(lod is laid upon the nations. He will show them favor, 

I devoutly believe, only if they rise to the clear heights of 
His own justice and mercy. 


PEACE 

By Nicholas Murray Butler. ( 1917 ) 

Peace is not an ideal at all ; it is a state attendant upon 
the achievement of an ideal. The ideal itself is human 25 
liberty, justice, and the honorable conduct of an orderly 
and humane society. Cliven this, a durable peace follows 
naturally as a matter of course. Without this, there is no 
peace, but only a rule of force until liberty and justice re- 
volt against it in search of peace. 30 
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TO MAKE THE WORLD A BETTER PLACE TO 
LIVE IN 

By The Worlds Work. (January, 1918) 

Let there he no misunderstanding. Our present and 
immediate task is to win the war, and nothing shall turn 
us aside from it until it is accomplished. Every power 
and resource we possess, wluither of men, of money, or 
s of materials, is being devoted and will (iontinue to be de- 
voted to that purpos() until it is achieved. Those who 
desire to bring peace a])out before that purpose is achieved, 
I counsel to carry their advice eLsewhere. We will not 
entertain it.” 

10 Tliis paragraph was the heart of the President’s mes- 
sage. It is a simple fact and is told quickly, but its sig- 
nificance is not measured by its length. Amd the Presi- 
dent’s ])ledge of our detenniiiation to fight the war through 
is given addc'd weight by the declaration of war against 
15 Austria-Hungary. 

In a large part of the message the Piusident restated our 
aims in the war, our insistence that Germany “repair,” 
as the Pn^sident pitrases it, the damage she has done, and 
on the <)th(n* hand our denial of any intention of exacting 
2oindemiiiti(^s in a spirit of revenge. It is well to keep our 
motives clear before our Allies and oursedves. But it 
cannot very much affect what Germany will pay. If she 
repairs even part/ of tlie damage she has done wantonly, 
purposely, and contrar}^ to the rules of war to Belgimn, 
2 5 to north('rn France, to febia, there will not bo left the 
power to pay any indeinnity, except of course in territory 
and people. But none of the Allies in their bitterest 
moments have ever wanted to incorporate territory peopled 
by Gennans within their borders. The land and the 
30 people of Germany must remain. Its ambitions and 
kultur must go, and the Gennan people must expiate the 
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crimes which they have committed by restoring the coun- 
tries which they have wrecked in so far as it is humanly 
possible. There is little likelihood that they will do this 
until they are forced to do so, and that is why we are 
faced with the necessity of gaining a military decision, 5 
which is but a pleasanter way of saying that we must kill, 
capture, or disperse the German armies until they can no 
longer fight. 

Wlien this is done the Germans will all know that the 
Kaiser and his system have failed them. The legend of 10 
(rerman invincibility will be gone. The precedent of 1864, 
1866, 1870-71 will be shattered. The Geiman hold on 
Austria, the Balkans, and Turkey will be broken. There 
will be no opportunity for another attack on civilization. 
The world will, for the time anyway, be fre(^ from the i s 
menace of the Gemian ideal of blood and iron and have an 
opportunity to begin again, in peace, the effoii. to perfect 
social and political systems designed to give all men a 
chance for mental and material well-being and advance- 
ment — to begin again the everlasting and all-important 20 
task of trying to make the world a better place to live in. 


NATIONAL UNITY® 

By Nicholas Murray Butler. (February 16, 1918) 

As the result of nearly a century and a half of develop- 
ment and of a Civil War which absorbed the entire ener- 
gies of the people through four long years, the govern- 
mental and the geographic unity of the United States are 25 
secure. It is not by any means so clear that there is a 
corresponding unity of spirit, of purpose and of ideals 
among the American people themselves. Those differ- 
ences among men which separate them into political 
parties, having different policies but a common point of 30 
departure and a common goal, are merely incidental and 
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Strengthen rather than weaken national unity. If on 
the other hand there are within the nation forces and 
tendencies making for conflicts and antagonisms as to 
the fundamental purposes for which the nation and its 
5 government exist, then tliere is something to be done and 
that right away. 

The war lias brought clearly to view the fact that na- 
tional unity is endangered, not only by illitt^racy, which 
fact has long been recognized, but by diversity of language 
10 with its resulting lack of complete understanding and co- 
operation. No country can hav(i a homogeneous or a safe 
basis for its public opinion and its institutions unless these 
rest upon the foundation of a single language. To jirotect 
the national unity and security, no American community 
IS should be permit tod to substitute any other language for 
English as the basis or instrument of common school edu- 
cation. Wherever another language has been introduced 
into the common schools, whet her for conscious propaganda 
or otherwise, it should be ruthlessly stamped out as a 
20 wrong against our national unity and our national in- 
tegrity. 

No time should be lost in making adequate provision to 
teach English to those adult iiuniigrants who are beyond 
th(‘ reach of the ek^mentary school and ycd. have cast in 
25 their lot with the people of the United States. A knowl- 
edge of tlie English language, and e\idence of some real 
understanding of the history and meaning of our institu- 
tions, should be r(‘quired before the prixilege of suffrage is 
conferred upon one who has grown up in another civiliza- 
30 tion than ours and under another flag than the Stars and 
Stripes. Public safety is the supreme hiw, and public 
safety requires tliat the safeguarding and the improve- 
ment of our institutions be not committed to those who 
have had no opportunity to gain knowledge of them or to 
35 gain sympathy with them. 

A still more subtle enemy of the American democracy 
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is the wide-spread teaching that there is and should bo a 
(dass struggle between those who have little and those who 
have more, between those who work with their hands and 
those who work in other ways. The notion of fixed eco- 
nomic classes that are at war with each other is in flat con- 5 
tradiction to the principles and ideals of democracy. Tlie 
doctrine of a class conflict was made in Gernmny, and it 
represents a notion of social and political organization 
wholly at variance with the principles and conditions of 
our American life. In this country we have no fixed 10 
economic classes and we desire none. The handworker for 
wages of today is the employer of tomorrow, and the door 
of opportunity is so wide ojxjii that lie who begins in indus- 
trial, commercial, or financial service at the bottom of the 
ladder may by competence and character speedily climb t o 1 5 
its very top. Those who teach the justice and the ne(!cs- 
sity of a class struggle are not believers in democracy. 
They do not wish to lift all men up ; they are bent upon 
pulling some men down. Their program is one of dest ruc- 
tion not construction, of reaction not progress. They do 20 
not believe in the equality of men before the law and in 
the equality of opportunity for all men and all women; 
they lielieve in a cruel, relentless, exploiting class. In 
other words, they believe in privilege and not in free gov- 
ernment. Class consciousness and democracy are mutu- 25 
ally exclusive. Its logical and necessary result would be 
to tear up the Dc'claration of Independence, to destroy 
the Constitution of the United States, and to put in thcar 
stead a Charter of Bedlam under whose provisions might, 
and might alone, would make right. Every movement 30 
and every effort to this end should be challenged p(Tonip- 
torily in the name of the American people, their traditions, 
and their ideals. It is as vitally important to oppose 
autocracy in this form as when it comes clad in imperial 
robes and accompanied with all the instruments of mili-35 
tarism. 
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NATIONAL TRAINING FOR NATIONAL 
SERVICE ° 

By Nicholas Murray Butler. (February 16 , 1918 ) 

The unpreparedness of Arrterica alike for war and for 
peace is now obvious to everybody. It calls upon us to 
establish without delay a weli-ordcred system of national 
training for national service. In no other way can the 
5 youth of th(^ nation be instructed and disciplined for pur- 
poses of national dehaise, or imbued with a spirit of na- 
tional devotion that will break down all limitations of race 
origin, of language, and of lo(;al patriotism, or given an 
adequate chance to fit themselves for useful and productive 
t o life work in truly democratic fashion. It has long been the 
policy of the several States to protect themselves and their 
citizens from the evils and the dangers that are character- 
istic of illiteracy and that a(^company lack of intellectual 
and moral discipline, by requiring attendance upon the 
IS elementary school for a definitely prescribed period. In 
this same spirit and on similar grounds, the nation should 
now say to each youth approaching manhood that, for part 
of one year or of two suc(;essive years, he must submit him- 
self for a definite jieriod to instruction and training under 
1^0 direct national super\usion and control, in order that throe 
distinct purposes may be accomplished — first, that he 
may, in association with youth of like age, get a new and 
vivid sense of the meaning and obligations of citizenship ; 
second, that he may be physically and iiitelloctually pro- 
2$ pared to take part in his country’s service or his country’s 
defense should occasion ever arise; third, that specific 
direction may be given to his capacities and powers, so 
that he may be better prepared than w^ould otherwise be 
the case for useful and prcxiuctive citizenship. If it he 
30 objected that this is too large a task, the answer is that it 
involves the training in any one year of only about as 
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many individuals as are now annually enrolled in the pub- 
lic school systems of New York and Chicago and that the 
nation’s security depends upon its accomplishment. 

The first of these aims involves the building of the na- 
tion, strong and firm, out of the many divergent elements 5 
that have now entered into its composition, particularly in 
the large cities and on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 

A call to citizenship so direct and so imperative would in 
most cases quite outweigh the prejudices and preposses- 
sions that alien birth or alien sympathies may have ere- 10 
at(^d. Tlie second of these aims would, wlieii accomplished, 
provide us with a trained citizen soldiery similar to that of 
Switzerland, without any large standing anny, without 
any militaristic spirit or ambitions, and witliout interrupt- 
ing, save to its advantage, the ordinary course of a young 15 
man’s preparation and entrance upon the active duties of 
life. The third of these aims would be a powerful contri- 
bution to the world-wide problem of vocational training. 

It would fit men to do bettor that for which they have 
natural capa(*ity, and it would multiply the economic 20 
power of the nation. 

It seems an entirely safe prediction that were this sys- 
tem established, its advantages would be so obvious and 
so direct tliat there would be a quick demand to make 
similar pro\dsion for the national training of young women 25 
as well. 

The nation has just expended tens of millions of dollars 
in the building of cantonments in different parts of tlie 
country. These cantonments arc now the liomes of the 
hundreds of thousands of citizen soldiers who are being 30 
prepared to take their part in the war. Wliy should not 
these cantonments be made permaiumt ? Why should not 
the money expended upon them be made continuously 
productive by using these camps for the training of the 
youth of the land for national ser’soce during a portion of 35 
each year? 
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When the war shall end, the governments will be faced 
by the problems of demobilization. It lias been estimated 
that there are now thirty-five million men under arms. 
The task of demobilizing these unprecedented annies and 
5 of returning their members to industrial, to commercial, 
and to professional life wiU be far more serious than has 
been the task of their mobilization, and fraught with 
even graver economic and political dangers and perils. 
Miglit it not be possible to have tlie American national 
loarniy demobilized by a pro(;ess just tlio reverse of that 
by which it has been brought together? Might not the 
returning annies be brought back to the national can- 
tonments before being disbanded, in order that then and 
there those soldiers who were found to need assistance or 
IS further training might receiver it before being cast as dere- 
li(;ts upon soci(‘ty ? In these several cantonments it would 
be (luitc practi(!ablo to install the necessary (xiuipmcnt for 
training men in at least some of those numerous trades 
and occupations that are necessary to the support of 
20 annies. It has been estimated that there are nearly two 
hundred such trades and occupations. A few months, or 
(^ven a fc^w weeks, of instriK^tion bestowed upon tl)Ose men 
when the time of demobilization comes, might easily save 
them and the nation itsidf incalculable suffering and loss 
25 later on. Tlie example of France shows what heneficent 
arrangements may b(^ made, through an undertaking of 
this kind, to render self-supporting many of those who 
have been grievously wounded or maimed in the war. 

The American people will be slow to accept a plan of 
30 national training for national ser\i(^e if it is presented 
solely from the military point of view, because, otfored 
in that way, it runs counter to the deep convictions of 
many persons. If, on the othi r hand, it is presented from 
this larger, more constructive, and more catholic point of 
35 view, it will, ]>erhaps, commend itself to those men and 
women of our land who long to see the nation still more 
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completely unified in spirit, in purpose, and in loyalty, and 
who look with dismay upon the large number of youth who 
drift every year into the active work of life without either 
adequate or specific preparation and with no notion of 
their national obligations. It may be questione^d wl) ether 5 
any single step in advance more helpful than this could be 
taken by our government at the present time. 

THE NEWSPAPER ° 

By Professor F. N. Scott. (March 0, 1918) 

Mirror of the public mind; interpreter of tJie public 
intent ; troubler of the publics conscien(‘.e. 

Reflector of every human interest; furtherer of every 10 
righteous cause ; (mcourager of every generous act. 

Bearer of intelligence ; dispel lor of ignorance and 
prejudice ; a liglit shining into all dark j^laces. 

Promoter of civic welfare and civic pride ; bond of civic 
unity; protector of civic rights. 15 

Scourge of evil doers ; exi')oser of secret iniciuities ; un- 
relenting foe of privilege and corruption. 

Voice of the lowly and oppressed ; advocate of the 
friendless ; righter of private and public wrongs. 

Chronicler of facts; sifter of rumors and opinions; 20 
minister of the truth that makes men free. 

Reporter of the new; remembrancer of the old and 
tried; herald of wliat is to come. 

Defender of civil liberty; strengthener of loyalty; 
pillar and stay of democratic goverimient. 25 

Upbuilder of the home; nourisher of the community 
spirit; art, letters, and science of the common people. 

[These are set forth as the ideals of an American news- 
paper. 

Why not the ideals of every American citizen? 30 

Hie editor. \ 
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FORCE TO THE UTMOST ’ ^ 

By Woodrow Wilson. (April 6 , 1918) 

Fellow Citizens: This is the anniversary of our 
acceptance of Germany's challenge to fight for our right 
to live and be free, and for the sacred rights of free men 
everywhere. The Nation is awake. There is no n(ii 3 d 
5 to call to it. We know what the war must cost, our ut- 
most sacrifice, the liv( 3 s of our fittest men and, if need be, 
all that wo possess. The loan wTi are met to discuss is 
one of the least paii.s of what w(^ are called upon to give 
and to do, though in itself imperative. The people of 
lothe whole country are alive to the necessity of it, and are 
ready to lend to tlu^ utmost, even where it involves a sharfi 
skimping and daily saiuifice to lend out of meagre earn- 
ings. They will look with rejirobation and contempt 
upon those who can and will not, upon those who de- 
isinand a higher rate of interest, upon those who think of 
it as a mere coimnercial transaction. I have not come, 
therefore, to urge the loan. I hav(^ come only to give you, 
if I can, a more vivid conception of what it is for. 

The reasons for this great war, the reason wliy it had 
.?oto come, tlie need to fight it through, and the issues that 
Iiang upon its outcome, arc more clearly disclosed now 
tlian ever before. It is easy to see just what- this par- 
ticular loan miains bt'cause the Cause we are fighting for 
stands more sliarply revealed than at any jm'vious crisis 
2 5 of the momentous stniggle. The man who knows k'ast 
{^an now see plainly liow the cause of Justicij stand.s and 
what the imperishable tiling is he is asked to invest in. 
Men in America may be more sure than they ev^r 'ivc^re 
before that the cause is their o\vn, and that, if it should be 
50 lost, their own great Nation’s place and mission in the 
world would Ix' lost with it. 

I call you to witness, my fellow countrymen, that at 
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no stage of this terrible business have I judged the purposes 
of Germany intern per ately. I should be ashamed in the 
presence of affairs so grave, so fraught with the destinies 
of mankind throughout all the world, to speak with 
truculence, t o use the weak language of hatred or vin* 5 
dictive purpose. We must judge as we would be judged. 

I have sought to learn the objects Germany has in this 
war from the mouths of her own spokesmen, and to deal 
as frankly with them as I wished them to deal with me. 

I have laid bare our own ideals, our own purposes, without 10 
reserve or doubtful phrase, and have asked them to say 
as plainly what it is that they seek. 

We have ourselves proposed no injustice, no aggres- 
sion. We are ready, whenever the final reckoning is 
made, to be just to the German people, deal fairly with 15 
the Gennan power, as with all others. There can bo no 
difference between peoples in the final judgment, if it is 
indeed to lie a righteous judgment. To propose anything 
Init justice, cven-lianded and dispassionate justice, to 
Germany at any time, whatever the outcome of the war, 20 
would be to reno\ince and dishonor our own cause. For 
we ask nothing that we are not willing to a(‘cord. 

It has })(^en with this thought that- I have sought to 
l(‘arn from those wlio spoke for Germany wliether it 
was justice or dominion and the execution of their own 25 
will upon the other nations of the world that the German 
leaders were seeking. They have answered, answered 
in umnistakable t(*rms. They have avowed that it was 
not justice but dominion and the unhindered execution 
of their own will. 30 

The avowal has not come from Germany’s states- 
men. It has come from her militar^^ leaders, who are 
her real rulers. Her statesmen have said that they wished 
peace, and were ready to discuss its terms whenever their 
opponents were willing to sit down at the conference 35 
table with them. Her present Chancellor has said, — 
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in indefinite and uncertain terms, indeed, and in phrases 
that often seem to deny their own meaning, but with as 
much plainness as he thought prudent, — that he be- 
lieved that peace should be based upon the principles 
5 which we liad declared would be our own in the final 
si^ttlemcnt. At Brest-Litovsk her civilian delegates 
spoke in similar tonns ; professed their desire to conclude 
a fair peacjo and accord to the peo|:)lcs with whose fort unes 
they were dealing the right to choose their own alle- 
logiances. But action accompanied and followed the pro- 
fi'ssion. Their milit ary masters, the men who act for Ger- 
many and exhibit her purpose in execution, proclaimed 
a very dilTerent conclusion. We cannot mistake what 
they hai^i^ done, — in Russia, in Finland, in the Ukraine, 
T5 in Rournania, The real test of their justice and fair play 
has com(^ b>om this we may judge the rest. They are 
enjoying in Russia a cheap triumpli in which no brave or 
gallant nation can long take pride. A great f)eople, help- 
loss by tlu'ir own act, lies for the time at their mercy. 
2oTh(nr fair professions are forgotten. They nowhere set 
u}) justice, but everywhere impose their power and exploit 
everything for their own use and aggrandizement and 
the peoi>l(‘,s of conquen'd provinces are invited to be free 
uiid('r their dominion! 

25 Are we not justified in believing that they would do 
the same things at their western front if they were not 
th(‘re face to face with annies whom even their countless 
di\isions cannot overcome? If, when they have felt 
their cJieck to be final, they should propose favorable 
30 and equitable terms with regard to Ikdgium and France 
and Italy, could they blame us if we concluded that they 
did so only to assure themselves of a free hand in Russia 
and the East? 

Their purpose is undoubtedly to make all the Slavic 
35 lXH)ples, all the fnx) and ambitious nations of the Baltic 
peninsula, all the lands that Turkey has dominated and 
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misruled, subject to their will and ambition and l)uild 
upon that dominion an empire of force upon which they 
fancy that they can then erect an empire of gain and 
commercial supremacy, — an empire as hostile to the 
Americas as to the Europe which it will ovorav^e, — an 5 
empire which will ultimately master Persia, India, and 
the peoples of tlie Far East. In such a programme our 
ideals, the ideals of justice and humanity and liberty, tlic 
jjrinciple of the free self-determination of nations upon 
which all the modern world insists, can play no part. 10 
They are rejected for the ideals of power, for tlie prin- 
ciple that tlie strong must rule the weak, that trader must 
follow the flag, whether those to whom it is taken welcome 
it or not, that the peoples of the world are to be made 
subject to the jDatroiiage and overlordship of those who 1 5 
have the power to enforce it. 

That programme once (tarried out, America and all 
who care or dare to stand with her must arm and pre- 
pare tliemselves to contest the mastery of the World, a 
mastery iji winch the rights of common men, the rights of :o 
women and of all wlio are weak, must for the time being 
be trodden under foot and disregarded, and the old age- 
long struggle for freedom and right begin again at its 
beginning. EverytJiing that America has lived for and 
loved and grown great to vindicate and bring to a glorious 25 
realization will have fallen in utter ruin and the gates of 
mercy once more pitilessly shut upon mankind ! 

The thing is preposterous and impossible ; and yet 
is not that wliat the whole course and action of the Oer- 
man armies has meant wherever they have moved? I 30 
do not wish, even in this moment of utter disillusionment, 
to judge harshly or unrighteously. I judge only what 
the German arms have accomplished with unpitying 
thoroughness throughout every fair region they have 
touched. 35 

What, then, are we to do? For myself, I am ready. 
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ready ready even now, to discuss a fair and just and 
honest peace at any time that it is sincerely purposed, — 
a peace in which the strong and the weak shall fare alike. 
But the answer, when I proposed such a peace, came from 
5 the German commanders in Russia, and 1 cannot mistake 
the meaning of the answer. 

I accept the challenge. I know that you accept it. 
All the world shall know that you ac(‘ept it. It shall 
appear in the utter sacrificjo and self-forgetfulness with 
lo which we shall give all tiiat we love and all that we have 
to redeem the world and make it lit for free men like our- 
selves to live in. This now is the meaning of all that we 
do. Ixd, everything that w(i say, my fellow countrymen, 
everything that we henceforth plan and accomplish, ring 
15 true to this response till the majesty and might of our 
conc(^rted power sliall fill the thought and utterly defeat 
the force of those who flout and misprize what we honor 
and hold dear. Gcmiany has once more said that force, 
and force alone, shall decide whether Justice and peace 
20 shall reign in thc^ affairs of men, whether Right as Ameri(;a 
conceives it or Dominion as she conceives it shall dc- 
temiine the destinies of mankind. There is, therefore, 
but one response pcxssible from us. Force, Force to the 
utmost. Force without stint or limit, the righteous and 
2 5 triumphant Force which shall make Right the law of the 
world, and cast every selfish dominion down in the dust. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED “ 

By William Tyler Page. (April G, 1918) 

I BELIEVE in the Ignited States of America as a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, whose 
just powers are derived from the consent of the gov- 
30 erned ; a democracy in a Republic ; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign States: a pierfoct Union, one and in- 
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separable ; established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which American pa- 
triots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love 
it, to support its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect s 
its flag, and to defend it against all eneniier. 

GASSING THE WORLD’S MIND 
WHAT A FATHER TOLD HIS SON 
By William T. Ellis. (xAphil 24, 1918) 

My dear Son : Perhaps, recalling the many speeches 
you have heard me make upon America’s duty to the 
whole world and the perils of our provirunalism, you will 
think it strange that I put first the dang(^r to civilization lo 
from the current ^^internationalism.” I can imagine 
what your radical young professor of social science would 
say to iny indictment ! But he hvcjs in a world of books, 
and T have just come out of Russia. Ho knows the 
theory; I know the thing. And this cult of ‘‘inter- is 
nationalism,” which is sweeping sentimentalists in many 
lands away from whatever moorings they once had, is, 
bluntly, a worse menace to the whole world’s welfare 
than Prussianism itself. 

It is an attempt to reduce all integers to ciphers and 20 
tlion add them up and find the sum of perfection. 

It hopes to make ever>4)ody a nobody, and then sud- 
denly produce the jierfoct man and the ])erf(K*t state. 

Do you remember that passage in one of Stevenson’s 
essays wherein he describes the thrifty Scotch grocer who, 25 
at a sale, bought a jol) lot of odds and ends of liquors and 
then poured them into a common vat? When asked 
what he was making, he replied that he did not rightly 
know, but he thought it would turn out port! So jmur 
“internationalists” think they can mix good and bad, 30 
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ripe and green, black and yellow, white and brown, old 
and new, educated and ignorant, and out of all this queer 
commingling get a newer, higher order of being ! 

In America these sentimentalists are fond of quoting 
5 the Bible verso which says that God has ‘‘made of one 
blood all nations ... of the earth,” forgetting that the 
same verse continues, “And hath determined aforetime 
the bounds of their habitation.” The big fact of the entire 
Bible misses them — nariuily, tliat it is a ])ook of a Choson 
I o People. Providence did its best by the whole world by 
doing its best by one peculiar nation. 

It was in Russia, which is fairly rotten with this specious 
idea, tliat I came to see clearly that “internationalism” 
is fundamentally a vast disloyalty. It. breaks old alle- 
IS giances and offers none that are new or better. For up to 
date the only way a man can be loyal to tlie race as a 
whole is by loyalty to that section of it of which he is a 
part. In life, as in mathematics, the whole is but equal 
to the sum of its parts ; and if certain of our present-day 
20 reformers would give over trying to transform the universe 
and confine themselves to effecting some substantial im- 
provement in that infinitesimal fragment of it which 
lives within their ow'n clothes, they would have a task more 
commensurate with their powers and likelier to promote 
25 the general result desired. Have you noticed how rel- 
atively few of tlui very vocal makers-over of the world 
have achieved personalities for themselves? How much 
greater service was done for his generation by such men 
as your dear old doctor grandfather, who nev(^r preached 
30 a word, but lived a life and did a work and stood fast for * 
honor and died like a gentleman and a patriot? “Inter- 
nationalism ” as I noticed it in Russia was, wittingly or 
unwittingly, only a cloak for mental and moral laziness. 
It meant a repudiation of clear and tangible and undoubted 
35 obligations to the people of the country and to its national 
allies. These poor dreamers acted as if they thought 
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that they could build up humanity hy wrecking Russia. 

If I am not mistaken, it will yet prove the greatest dis- 
ser\dce ever done by one nation to the whole world. Wliile 
it may be only the mist that precedes the sunrise, I very 
much fear that it is a fog of death. s 

So for you, my boy, I prescribe patriotism — passionate, 
pulsing, purposeful patriotism. Be sure that every atom 
you contribute to the weU-being of America is the most 
direct service you can render to the human race as a 
whole. Every brick built into her walls is like a founda- lo 
tion stone for the entire world. Whatever you do to lielp 
your country to fulfill her highest destiny is the straightest 
contribution you can make to the well-being of mankind. 
And any act of recreancy to America is black disloyalty 
to all the little peoples and weak peoples who ai’e leaning 15 
upon her for support and guidance. As one who has 
traveled over more of this earth^s surface than most men, 

I solemnly declare to you, my son, that the best inter- 
nationalist to-day is the true American. Even in this 
immediate matter of the Gennans, the men who are 20 
facing them in the trenches ai‘e truer friends of Germany 
than the muddy-minded Russians who have been frat- 
ernizing with them instead of fighting them. 

Seriously as I believe that this perverted doctrine of 
“ internationalism is a poison gas, so also am I con- 25 
vinced, in the second place, that the prevalent hysteria 
about the destruction of life as the supreme ill is born of 
materialism. There is no denying that up until this 
year, at least, modem America had become a coddler of 
the carcass. Mere prolongation of physical existence had 30 
come to be accepted as the supreme boon. Pain was the 
king of terrors. Suffering was more odious than sin. 
Our writers and speakers vied with one another in paint- 
ing the horrors of war and the terrors of death. Destruc- 
tion of life was held to be the most dreadful of evils. 35 
Safety first ” had become a National slogan, echoed from 
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the souls of the timorous and the body-loving. This 
dangerous doctrine was as poison in the system of the 
people. 

I throw down the challenge to that theory. Better — 
5 far, far better — is it that three-fourths of the race should 
perish than that all should livci in cowardi(;e and corrup- 
tion of spirit. There are a thousand worse fates than 
being deail. Wiiy is it that in all of lug Russia the one 
element of hope, the one steadfast and loyal group, are 
lotho Cossacks, who despise life as a prize and covet a war- 
rior's death? Is it not the deatb-deTying soul of France 
that has inadt^ lujr the hero nation of this war? One of 
the blessmgs of the peace which lies ahead of us is that we 
shall rebrernl from a ra(;e of men who have subordinated 
1 5 the body and liave jauntily flung it over the top into the 
teeth of destruction. If I at all understand the genius 
of the Christian religion, it is the spirit of the Cross, which 
represents the free and lavish offering up of the most 
precious life for the sake of l()ve and loyalty and righteous- 
20 ness. There is no need for me to tell you, what you al- 
ready know, that I would rather see you dead than a 

cowering, fearful seeker after the safety of self. 

Let me reassui*(! you about death. On this subject I 
write vvith a firm p(m. I have seen and heard and felt 

25 death ; once, you recall, after the violent disaster whi(‘h 

permanently disabled me, I passed through what the doc- 
tors called all the physical experiences of the dissolution 
of spirit and body. No man alive has suffered more 
exquisite physical pain than I. Also, for long hours on 
30 end, and repeatedly, I have bt^en under fire, listening to 
the marvelous orchestra of battle. I have faced death 
from airplanes and from submarines, from bandits and 
from plagues. In fact, death and I have become a sort of 
playfellows : and he is far better company than some of 
35 fairer repute. All who know him best vn\\ agree witli me 
that he is not to be dreaded. You will understand me 
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when I declare that no man on earth has more reason to 
hve than I, or less fear to die. My religion has simmered 
down to a simple faith in a loving God who is more in- 
terested in the spirits of men than he is in the Tliirty-nine 
Articles of Religion, the Five Points of Calvinism, or the s 
Methodist Book of Discipline. All his plans for us must 
include two worlds. His character is so well expressed by 
the father nature that he gave us Jesus to show men in 
sublime and untheological simplicity how to live and liow 
to die. God surely expects his other sons likewise to enter lo 
into his many mansions as gentlemen, conscious of their 
character and obligations. Death is only the great re- 
vealer and great solver and great uniter. You are not the 
sort to make either your earthly or your heavenly Father 
ashamed of you by exalting your comfort and convenience is 
above your character and convictions. The man who is 
afraid to die is scarcely fit to live. 


Daddy. 
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INDEPENDENCE BELL® (JULY 4, 1776) 

Anonymous 

There was tumult in the city, 

In the quaint old Quaker town, 

And the streets were rife with people 
Pa(ung restless up and down ; 

People gathering at the (‘orners, 

Wheni they wliispered each to each, 

And tlie sweat stood on their temples 
With the earnestness of speech. 

As the bleak Atbuitie currents 

Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 

Bo they beat against the Btate House, 

Bo they surged against the door; 

And the mingling of tJieir voices 
Made t he harmony profound. 

Till the (juiet strec't of Chestnut 
Was all turbulent with sound. 


^'Wili they do it?’^ ^‘Dare they do it?^' 

“ Who is speaking?’^ ‘^WhaPs the news?’' 
What of Adams ? ” What of Bherman ? ” 
‘H)h, God grant tliey won't refuse!" 

‘'Make some way there ! " " Let me nearer ! " 

“ I am stifling ! " “Stifle, then ! 

When a nation’s life’s at hazard, 

We’ve no time to think of men 
203 
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So they surged against the State House, 
While all solemnly inside, 

Sat the “Continental Congress, 

Truth and reason for their guide ; 

5 O’er a simple scroll debating, 

Which, though simple it might be, 
Yet should shake the cliffs of England 
With the thunders of the free. 

Far {iloft in that high steeple 
lo Sat tlie bellman, old and gray; 

He was w'eary of the tyrant 
And his iron-sceptered sway : 

So he sat, with one hand ready 
On the clapj)er of the bell, 

15 When his eye could catch the signal, 
Th(^ (^x])octe(l news to tell. 

See ! See ! The dense crowd quivers 
Through all its kaigthy line. 

As the boy beside the portal 
20 Hastens forth to give the sign ! 

Witli his little hands uj)lifted, 

Breezes dallying with his hair — 
Hark ! with deep, clear intonation, 
Breaks his young voice on the air. 

2 $ Husherl the people’s swelling murmur, 
Whilst the boy cries joyously : 
“Ring!” he shouts, ^‘Ring, grandpapa! 

Ring ! oh, ring for Liberty ! ” 
Quickly, at the given signal, 

30 The old bellman lifts his hand ; 

Forth he sends the good news, making 
Iron music through the land. 
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How they shouted ! What rejoicing ! 

How the old bell shook the air, 

Till the clang of freedom ruffled 
The calmly gliding Delaware ! 

How the bonfires and the torches 
Lighted up the night’s repose, 

And from flames, like fabled Phoenix, 
Our glorious liberty arose ! 


That old State House bell is silent, 
Hushed is now its clamorous tongue ; 
But the spirit it awakened 
Still is living — ever young : 

And when we greet the smiling sunlight 
On tlie Fourth of each July, 

We will ne’er forget the l)ellman 
Who, betwixt the earth and sky, 
Rang out, loudly, ^^Independence!” 
Which, please God, shall never die! 


HAIL, COLUMBIA (1798) 

By Joseph Hopkinson° 

Hail, Columbia ! happy land ! 

Hail, ye heroes ! heaven-born band ! 

Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 
Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 
And when the storm of war was gone. 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won. 

Let independence be our boast, 

Ever mindful what it cost ; 

Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let its altar reach the skies. 
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Firm, united, let us be, 

Rallying round our Liberty ; 

As a band of brothers joined, 

Peace and safety we shall find. 

5 Immortal patriots ! rise once more : 

Deic^nd your rights, defend your shore : 
no rude foe, with impious hand, 

Jvct no rude foe, witli impious hand, 

Inv'^ade the shrine where sacred lies 
lo Of toil and blood the well-earned prize. 

While offering peace sincere and just. 

In Heaven we place a manly trust 
That truth and justice will prevail. 

And every s{^heine of bondage fail. 

15 Firm, united, etc. 

Sound, sound, the trump of Fame! 

L(‘t Washington’s great name 

Ring through the world with loud applause, 
Ring through the world with loud applause ; 
20 Let every clime to Freedom dear, 

Listen with a joyful ear. 

With equal skill, and godlike power. 

He governed in the fearful hour 
Of horrid war ; or guides, with ease, 

2 5 The happier times of honest peace. 

Firm, united, etc. 

Behold the chief who now commands, 

Once more to serve his country, stands — 

The rock on which the storm will beat, 

The rock on which the storm will beat : 

But, armed in virtue firm and true. 


30 
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His hopes are fixed on Heaven and you. 
When hope was sinking in dismay, 
And glooms obscured Columbians day, 
His steady mind, from changes free. 
Resolved on death or liberty. 

Firm, united, let us be. 

Rallying round our Liberty ; 

As a band of brothers joined, 

Peace and safety we shall find. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER (1814) 

By Francis Scott Key® 

Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn^s early light, 10 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last glearn- 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous 
fight, 

O’er the ramparts we wat(*.hed were so gallantly stream- 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there ; 15 
Oh, say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave? 

On that shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 20 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam. 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream ; 

’Pis the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 


25 
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And wliere is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pol- 
lution. 

5 No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the grave ; 

And the star-spangled baiiruT in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 


Oh, thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
10 Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation I 
Blest with vict’rj" and peace, may the heaven-rescued 
land 

Praise th(^ Pow’r that hath made and preserved us a 
nation. 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just. 

And this be our motto — “/n God is our trmV^ : 

IS And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall w^ave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG (1819) 

By Jo6r:pH Rodman Drake® 

When Freedom from her mountain height,, 
Unfurled her standard to the air. 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
ao And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 

Then from his mansion in the sun 


25 
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She called her eagle-bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 

Majestic monarch of the cloud, 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 

To hear the tempest-trumpings loud. 

And see the lightning lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder drum of heaven. 
Child of the sun ! to thee Tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphur smoke. 

To ward away the battle stroke. 

And bid its blendings shine afar. 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war. 

The harbingers of victory ! 

Flag of the brave ! Thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high ! 

When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 

And the long line comes gleaming on. 

Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 

Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn, 

And, as his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like sheets of flame on midnight^s pall, 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 

And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 
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Flag of the seas 1 On ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o^er the brave ; 

When death, careering on the gale, 

Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 

And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside's reeling rack. 

Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Sluill look at once to heaven and thee. 

And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home ! 

By angel hands to valor ^ven ; 

Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
And fixed as yonder orb divine. 

That saw thy bannered blaze unfurled. 
Shall thy proud stars resplendent shine, 

The guard and glory of the world. 

Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 


AMERICA (1832) 

By Samuel Francis Smith ° 

My country, 'tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing ; 

Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain-side 
Let freedom ring. 
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My native country, thee, 

Land of the noble free — 

Thy name 1 love ; 

1 love thy rocks and rills. 

Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze. 

And ring froni all the trees, 
Sweet Freedom \s song; 

Let mortal tongue's awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break — 
The sound prolong. 

Our fathers^ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty. 

To Thee we sing ; 

Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom’s holy light ; 
Protect us l)y Thy miglit, 

Great God, our King. 


CONCORD HYMN (1836) 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson ° 

By the rude bridge that arched th(^ flood. 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood. 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept ; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
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And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone ; 

5 That memory may their dead redeem. 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
3 The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD (1837) 

By William Cullen Bryant® 

Once this soft turf, this rivulet's sands, 

Were trampled by a hurrying crowd. 

And fiery hearts and arm^d hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud. 

15 All ! never shall the land forget 

How guslu'd th(‘ life-blood of her brave — 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 

Upon the soil they fought to save. 

Now all is calm, and fresh, and still ; 

Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 

And talk of children on the hill, 

And bell of wandering kino are heard. 

No solemn host goes trailing by 
The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain ; 
Men start not at the battle-cry, 

Oh, be it never heard again ! 


25 
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Soon rested those who fought ; but thou 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 

Thy warfare only ends with life. 

A friendless warfare ! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year, 

A wild and inany-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 

Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 

And blench not at thy chosen lot. 

The timid good may stand aloof, 

The sag(^ may frown — yet faint thou not. 

Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 

The foul and hissing bolt of scorn ; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 

The victory of endurance born. 

Truth, crushed to eartJi, shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies among his worshippers. 

Yea, though thou lie upon the dust 
W^en they who helped thee flee in fear. 

Die full of hope and manly trust. 

Like those who fell in battle here. 

Another hand thy sword shall wield, 

Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 
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COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCEAN (1843) 

By David T. Bhaw and Thomas a Becket® 

O Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 

Tlie Home of the brave and the free, 

The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 

A world offers homage to tliec ! 

Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 

AVhen Liberty’s form stands in view ; 

Thy banners make Tyranny tremble, 

When borne by the red, white and blue. 

Chorus 

When borne by the red, white, and blue, 

When boriu^ by the red, white, and blue, 

Thy banners make Tyranny tremble, 

When borne by the red, wliite, and blue. 

AVhen war winged its ^v^de desolation 
And threatened the land to deform, 

Th(^ ark then of Freedom’s foundation, 

Ck)luml)ia, rod(^ safe thro’ the stonn ; 

Wit h her garlands of \ict’ry around her, 

When so pi’oudly she bore her V^rave crew, 

With her flag })r()udly floating before her, 

Tlic boast of the red, whit<^, and blue. — ■ Cho. 

The wine cup, the wane cup l)riiig hither, 

And fill you it true to the ))rim ; 

May the wreaths they have won never wither, 

Isb)r th(‘. star of their glory grow dim ! 

May the service united ne’er sever. 

But they to their colors prove true ! 

The Ann 5^ and forever ! 

Three cheers for tlie red, white, and blue ! — Cho, 
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STANZAS ON FREEDOM (1843) 

By James Russell Lowell® 

Men ! whose boast it is that yc 
Come of fathers brave and frec^, 

If there breathe on eartji a slave, 

Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 

When it works a brother's pain, 

Are ye not base slaves indeed, 

Slaves unworthy to be freed? 

Women ! who shall one day bear 
Sons to breathe New P^ngland air, 

If ye hear, without a blush. 

Deeds to make the roused blood rush 
Like red lava throup;h your veins, 

For your sisters now in chains — 
Answer ! are yc fit to be 
Mothers of the brave and free ? 

Is truc^ Freedom but to break 
P'etters for our own dear sake, 

And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a (lebt ? 

No ! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 

And, with heart and hand, to Ix) 
Earnest to make others free. 

They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse 
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Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 

They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 

THE PRESENT CRISIS ( 1844 ) 

By James Russell Lowell 

[This poem was written in 1844, when the annexation of 

Texas was a topic of general discussion.] 

s When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad 
earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to 
west, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels tlie soul within 
him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem of 
Time. 

o Through the walls of hut and palace shoots the instan- 
taneous throe, 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earth’s systems to 
and fro ; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing start, 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips 
apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath 
the Future’s heart. 

5 So the Evil’s triumph sendeth, with a terror and a chill, 

Under continent to continent, the sense of coming ill, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels his sympathies 
with God 
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In hot tear-drops ebbing earthward, to be drunk up by 
the sod, 

Till a corpse crawls round unburied, delving in the nobler 
clod. 

For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 

Round the earth^s electric circle, the swift flash of right 
or wrong ; 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity^s vast 
frame 5 

Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or 
shame — 

In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have ecjual claim. 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to de- 
cide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil 
side ; 

Some great cause, God^s new Messiah, offering each the 
bloom or blight, lo 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 
right. 

And the choice goes by forever Twixt that darkness and 
that light. 

Hast thou chosen, 0 my people, on whose party thou 
shalt stand. 

Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust 
against our land? 

Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet Tis Truth alone is 
strong, 1 5 

And, albeit she wanders outcast now, I see around her 
throng 

Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her from all 
wrong. 
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Backward look across the ages and the beacon-moments 
see, 

That, like peaks of some sunk continent, jut through 
Oblivion’s sea ; 

Not an ear in court or market for tlic low foreboding cry 

Of those Crises, God’s stern winnowers, from whose feet 
earth’s chaff must fly; 

5 Never sliows tlu^ choice momentous till the judgment 
hatli passed by. 

Careless seems the great Avenger; liistory’s pages but 
record 

One deatli-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems and 
the Won! ; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
thrones — 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim 
unknown, 

oStandeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
his own. 

We sc^e dindy in the Present whal- is small and what is 
great. 

Slow of faith how weak an army may turn the iron helm of 

fat(^, 

But the soul is still oracular ; amid the market’s din. 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave 
within — 

5 “They enslave their children’s children who make com- 
promise with sin.” 

Slavery, the earth-born Cyclops, fellest of the giant brood. 

Sons of brutish h'orce and Darkness, who have drenched 
the earth with blood, 

Famished in liis self-made desert, blinded by our purer 

day. 
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Gropes in yet unblasted regions for his miserable prey — 

Shall we guide his gory fingers where our helpless cliildren 
play? 

Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her 
wretched crust. 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit and Tis prosperous 
to be just ; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands 
aside, 5 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

And tlie multitude make virtue of the faith they had 
denied. 

Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes — they were souls 
that stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious 
stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden b(;am 
incline 1 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith 
divine. 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God’s su- 
})reme design. 

By th(^ light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet I 
track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that turns 
not back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each generation 
learned i 

One new word of that great Credo which in prophet-hearts 
hath burned 

Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to 
heaven upturned. 
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For Humanity sweeps onward : where today the martyr 
stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his 
hands ; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling 
fagots burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 
5 To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn. 

'Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ graves, 

Worshippers of light ancestral make the present light a 
crime — 

Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by men 
behind their time ? 

loTurn those tracks toward Past or Future, that make 
Plymouth Rock sublime? 

They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts, 

Unconvinced by axe or gibbet that all \drtue was the 
Past’s ; 

But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that 
hath made us free, 

Hoarding it in moldy parchments, while our tender spirits 
flee 

1 s The rude grasp of that great Impulse which drove them 
across the sea. 

They have rights who dare maintain them ; we are traitors 
to our sires. 

Smothering in their holy ashes Freedom’s new-lit altar-fires ; 

Shall we make their creed our jailer? Shall we, in our 
haste to slay, 

From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral 
lamps away 

20 To light up the martyr-fagots round the prophets of to- 
day? 
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New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient 
good uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of Truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must 
Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the des- 
perate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key. S 

THE SHIP OF STATE (1849) 

By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow® 

Thou, too, sail on, 0 Ship of State ! 

Sail on, 0 Union, strong and great ! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 10 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 

What anvils rang, what hammers l^eat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 15 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 20 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 25 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee — are all with thee ! 
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BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC (i86i) 

By Julia Ward Howe® 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord : 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored ; 

He liath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift 
sword ; 

His truth is marching on. 

S 1 have seen Him in the watch fires of a hundred circling 
camps : 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and 
dtimps ; 

1 can se(' His rigliteous sentence by the dim and flaring 
lamps : 

His day is marching on. 


I have read a fuTy gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel : 
o“As ye deal with My contemners, so with you My grace 
shall (leal ; 

Ixjt the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his 
heel, 

Since God is marching on.’’ 


He hath sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 
retn*at ; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment 
scat. 

s Oh I be swift, my soul, to answer Him ! be jubilant, my 
feet ! 

Our God is marching on. 
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In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me ; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


UNION AND LIBERTY (i86i) 

By Olivtcu Wkndell Holmes® 

Flag of the heroes who left us their glory, 

Borne through their battlefields’ thunder and flame, 
Blazoned in song and illumined in story, 

Wave o’er us all who inherit their fame ! 

Up with our banner bright, 

Sprinkled with starry light, 

Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 

Loud rings the Nation’s cry - 

Union and Liberty ! One evermore ! 

Light of our firmament, guide of our Nation, 

Pride of her children, and honored afar. 

Let the wide beams of thy full constellation 
Scatter each cloud that would darken a star ! 

Up with our banner bright, etc. 


Fjinpire un sceptred ! what foe shall assail thee, 
Bearing the standard of Liberty’s van? 

Think not the God of thy fathers shall fail thee. 
Striving with men for the birthright of man I 
Up with our banner bright, etc. 


Yet if, by madness and treachery blighted, 

Dawns the dark hour when the sword thou must draw, 
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Then with the arms of thy millions united, 

Smite the bold traitors to Freedom and Law ! 

Up with our banner bright, etc. 

Lord of the Universe ! shield us and guide us, 

5 Trusting Thee always, through shadow and sun ! 
Thou hast united us, who shall divide us? 

Keep us, oh, keep us the Many in One ! 

Up with our banner bright, 

Sprinkled with starry light, 

10 Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the Nation's cry, — 

Union and Liberty ! One evermore ! 


BATTLE CRY OF FREEDOM (i86i) 

By Georoe F. Root° 

Yes, we'll rally 'round the flag, boys, we'll rally once 
again, 

15 Shouting the battle-cry of freedom ; 

We will rally from the hillside, we'll gather from the plain. 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 

Choms 

The Union forever, hurrah, boys, hurrah ! 

Down with the traitor, up with the star, 

20 Wliih' we rally 'round the flag, boys, rally once again, 
Shouting the bat tic-cry of freedom. 

We are springing to the call of our brothers gone before. 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 
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And well fill the vacant ranks with a million freemen more, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 

Chorus 

We will welcome to our numl>ers the loyal, true, and brave, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 

And altho^ they may be poor, not a man shall be a slave, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 

Chorus 

So weVe springing to the call from the East and from the 
West, 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom, 

And we’ll hurl the rebel crew from the land we love the 
best, 

Shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 

Chorus 


THE SWORD OF BUNKER HILL (i86i) 

By William Ross Wallacic® 

He lay upon his dying bed ; 

His eye was growing dim, 

When with a feeble voice he called 
His w(H'ping son to him : 

“Weep not, my boy!” the vet’ran said, 

“I bow to Heaven’s high will — 

But quickly from yon antlers bring 
The sword of Bunker Hill.” 


The sword was brought, the soldier’s eye 
Lit with a sudden flame ; 

And as he grasped the ancient blade. 

He munnured Warren’s name ; 
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Then said, My hoy ^ I leave you gold — 

But what is richer still, 

I leave you, mark m(*, mark me now — 

The sword of Bunker Hill. 

“’T was on that dread, immortal day, 

I dared the Briton’s ])and, 

A capt ain raised this blade on me — 

I tore it from his hand : 

And while (lie glorious ])att,le raged, 

It lighten(‘d freedom’s will — 

For, boy, the (lod of freedom blessed 
The sword of Bunker Hill. 

“Oh, ke(‘f) the sword !” — his accents broke — 
A smile - and he was dead — 

But his wrinkk'd hand still grasped the blade 
Upon that dying bed. 

The son remains ; the sword remains — 

Its glory growing still — 

And twenty millions bless the sire, 

And sword of Bunker Hill. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY RISING (1862) 

By Thomas Buchanan Read ® 

Out of the North the wild news came, 

Far flashing on its wings of flame. 

Swift as the boreal light which flies 
At midnight through the startled skies. 

And there was tumult in the air, 

The fife’s shrill note, the dram’s loud beat, 
And through the w'ide land everywhere 
The answering tread of hurrying feet ; 
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While the first oath of Freedom s gun 
Came on the blast from Lexington ; 

And Concord, roused, no longer tame, 

Forgot her old baptismal name, 

Made bare her patriot arm of power, 5 

And swelled the discord of the hour. 

Within its shade of elm and oak 

The church of Berkeley Manor stood ; 

There Sunday found the rural folk, 

And some esteemed of gentle Idood. 

In vain their feet with loitering tread 
Passed ’mid the graves where rank is naught ; 

All could Tiot read the lesson taught 
In that republic of the dead. 

How sweet the hour of Sabbath talk, 

The vale with i)eace and sunshine full 
Where all the hapi)y people walk, 

Dcicked in their homespun flax and wool ! 

Where youth’s gay hats with blossoms bloom ; 

And every maid with simple art, 

Wears on her breast, like her own heart, 

A bud whose dept hs an* all perfume ; 

While every garment’s gentle stir 
Is breathing rose and lavender. 

The pastor came; his snowy locks 

Hallowed his brow of thought and care; 

And calmly, as shej)herds lead their flocks, 

He led into the house of prayer. 

The pastor rose ; the prayer was strong ; 

The psalm was warrior David’s song ; 

The text, a few short words of might — 

^‘The D)rd of hosts shall arm the right !” 


30 
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He Bpoke of wrongs too long endured, 

Of sacred rights to be secured ; 

Tlien from his patriot tongue of flame 
The startling words for Freedom came. 

The stirring sentences he spake 
Compelled the heart to glow or quake, 

And, rising on his theme’s broad wing, 

And grasping in his nervous hand 
The imaginary bat tle braial. 

In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king. 

Even as lie spoke, his frame, renewed 
In eloquences of attitude, 

Rose, as it seemed, a shoulder higher; 

Then swept his kindling glance of fire 
From starth^d pew to lireathless choir ; 

Wh(in suddenly his mantle wide 
His hands impatient flung aside, 

And, lo ! he met their wondering eyes 
Ck>mpl(5te in all a warrior’s guise. 

A moment there was awful pause — 

When Berkeley cried, ‘‘Ceavse, traitor! cease! 
God’s temple is the house of peac(‘ !” 

The other shouted, ‘^Nay, not so. 

When God is with our righteous cause ; 

His holiest places then are ours, 

His temples are our forts and towers, 

That frown upon the tyrant foe ; 

In this, the dawn of Freedom’s day. 

There is a time to fight and pray ! ” 

And now ])efore the open door — 

The warrior priest had ordered so — 

The enlisting trumpet’s sudden roar 
Rang through the chapel, o’er and o’er. 
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Its long reverberating blow, 

So loud and clear, it seemed the ear 
Of dusty death must wake and hear. 

And there the startling drum and fife 

Fired the living with fiercer life ; 5 

Wliile overhead, with wild increase, 

Forgetting its ancient toll of peace, 

The great bell swung as ne^er before ; 

It seemed as it would never cease ; 

Ajid every word its ardor flung lo 

From off its jubilant iron tongue 
Was, War! War! War!’^ 

Wlio dares? — this was the patriot's cry, 

As striding from the desk he came — 

“Come out with me, in Freedom's name, is 

For her to live, for her to die?’^ 

A hundred hands flung up reply, 

A hundred voices answered, “I !'^ 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE (1863) 

By Henhy Wadsworth Longfellow® 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 20 

On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 

Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town tonight. 

Hang a lantern aloft in the l>elfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light — 

One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 


25 
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And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 


5 Then he said, “Good-night!” and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Cliarlestown shore, 

Just as t he moon rose ov<'r the bay, 

Where swinging wide at h(‘r moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war; 
lo A phantom shij), with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a ])rison })ar. 

And a huge black liulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
IS Wanders and waitclics with (aiger ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door, 

Th(^ sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
io Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
liy the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread. 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And starthnl the pigeons from their perch 
25 On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest wundow in the waill, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 
30 A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 
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Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encampment on the hill. 

Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 

The watchful night wind, as it went 5 

Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, “All is well !” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; lo 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent, 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the ])ay — 

A line of black t,hat bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 15 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 

Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 

Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 20 

Then, impetuous, stamped the (‘arth, 

And turned and tightened his saddh'-girth ; 

But mostly he watelu'd with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North (Jhurch, 

As it rose above the graves on the hill, 25 

Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 

And lo I as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 

But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 30 

A second lamp in the belfry burns ! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shajje in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
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And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet ; 

That was all ! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

5 And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He lias left the village and mounted the steep. 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep. 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

10 And under the alders that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge. 

Is heard t he tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

IS He heard the (Towing of the cock 
And the barking of the farmer^s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog 
That rises after the sun goes down. 

It was one by the village clock 
20 When he gallop(‘d into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as ho passed. 

And the mw.ting-house windows, blank and bare. 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

25 As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock 

'Wlien he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock 
30 And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 
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And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Wlio at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled — 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road. 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere ; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermore ! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last. 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 
The liurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


BOSTON HYMN (1865) 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson ® 

The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came. 

As they sat by the seaside. 

And filled their hearts with flame. 
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God said, I arn tired of kings, 

I suffer them no more ; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 

Think ye 1 made this ball 
A fi('ld of havoc and war, 

Wiiere tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry t,he weak and poor ? 

My angel his name is Freedom — 
Choos(i him to be your king ; 

He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 

IjO ! I uncover the land 
Which 1 liid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best ; 


I show Columbia, of the rocks 
Which dip their foot in the seas, 

And soar to th(^ air-l)orne flocks 
Of clouds and the l>oreaI fleece. 

I will divide my goods ; 

Call in the wref.ch and slave : 

None shall rule but the humble, 

And none but Toil shall have. 

I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great ; 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 
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Go, cut down trees in the forest, 

And trim the straightest boughs ; 

Cut down trees in the forest, 

And build me a wooden house. 

Call the people together, 5 

The young men and the sires, 

The digger in the harvest field, 

Hireling and him that hires ; 

And here in a pine state-house 

They shall choose men to rule lo 

In every needful faculty, 

In church and state and school. 

Lo, now ! if these poor men 
Can govern the land and sea. 

And make just laws below the sun, 15 

As planets faithful be. 

And ye shall succor men ; 

Tis no])leness to sca-ve ; 

Help them who cannot help again : 

Beware from right to swerve. 20 


I break your bonds and mastershij)s, 

And I unchain the .slave : 

Free be his heart and hand henceforth 
As wind and wandering wave. 

I cause from every creature *"25 

His proper good to flow : 

As much as he is and doeth. 

So much he shall bestow. 
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But laying hands on another 
To coin his labor and sweat, 

He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years in debt. 

Today unbind the captive, 

So only are ye unbound ; 

Lift up a people from the dust, 

Trump of their rescue, sound ! 

Pay ransom to the owner, 

And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 

0 North ! give him beauty for rags. 

And honor, 0 South ! for his shame ; 
Nevada ! coin thy golden crags 
With Freedom’s image and name. 

Up 1 and the dusky race 
That sat in darkness long — 

Be swift their feet as antelopes, 

And as behemoth strong. 

Come, East and West and North, 

By races, as snow-flakes, 

And carry my purpose forth, 

Which neither halts nor shakes. 

My will fulfilled shall be. 

For, in daylight or in dark, 

My thunderlx)lt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark. 
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LIBERTY FOR ALL 

By William Lloyd Gakrison® 

They tell me, Liberty! that in thy name 
I may not plead for all the human race; 

That some are born to bondage and disgrace, 

Some to a heritage of woe and shame, 

And some to power supreme, and glorious fame: 

With my whole soul I spurn the doctrine base. 

And, as an equal brotherhood, embrace 
All people, and for all fair freedom claim ! 

Know this, 0 man ! whatever thy earthly fate — 

God never made a tyrant nor a slave : 

Woe, then, to those who dare to desecrate 
His glorious image ! — for to all he gave 
Eternal rights, which none may violate ; 

And, by a mighty hand, the oppressed He yet shall save. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1865) 

By James Russell Lowell® 

Life may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 

So bountiful is Fate ; 

But then to stand beside her. 

When craven churls deride her. 

To front a lie in arms and not to yield, 

This shows, methinks, God^s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man. 

Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 

Who stand self-poised on manhood^s solid earth, 

Not forced to frame excuses for his birth. 

Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 

Such was he, our martyr chief. 
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Whom late the Nation he had led, 

With ashes on her head, 

Wept with the passion of an angr>" g;rief ; 

Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
5 To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 
kSave on some worn-out plan, 

1 o Repeating us by rote : 

For him her Old-World molds aside she threw. 

And, choosing sweet day from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 

15 Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 

I low beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 

Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 

One whose mc^ek flock the people joyed to be 
20 Not lured by any cheat of birth. 

But Ijy his clear-grained human worth. 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 

They knew that outward grace is dust ; 

They could not choose but trust 

2 5 In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 

And sup{)l e-tern pered will 

That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain peak of mind. 

Thrusting to thin air o^er our cloudy bars, 

30 A sea mark now, now lost in vapor^s blind ; 

Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 

Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 

Yet also nigh to Heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 
Nothing of Europe here, 

35 Or, then, of Europe fronting momward still, 

Ere any names of serf and peer 
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Could Nature's equal scheme deface 
And thwart, her j^enial will ; 

Here was a type of the true elder race, 

And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face. 

I praise him not ; it were too late ; 

And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who (iondescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 

Safe in himself as in a fate. 

So always firmly he : 

He knew to bide his time, 

And (;an his fame abide. 

Still i)atient in his simple faith sublime, 

Till the wise years decide. 

Great captains, with their guns and drums, 

Disturb our judgment for the hour. 

But at last silence comes ! 

Tlu^se all are gone, and standing like a tower, 

Our children sliall beliold his fame, 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame. 

New birth of our new soil, the first American. 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY (1867)1 
By Francis Miles Pinc:h ® 

By the flow of the inland river. 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled. 

Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver. 

Asleep are the ranks of the dead : 

Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the Judgment Day ; 

Under the one, the Blue ; 

Under the other, the Gray. 

1 R^rinted by permission of Henry Holt and Company 
from F. M. Finch's poems, “The Blue and the Gray and 
Other Poems." 
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These in the robings of glory, 

Those in the gloom of defeat, 

All with the battle-blood gory, 

In the dusk of eternity meet : 

5 Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgment Day ; 
Under the laurel, the Blue ; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 
10 The desolate mourners go, 

Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe : 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment Day ; 

15 Under the roses, the Blue ; 

Under the lilies, the Gray. 

So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall, 

With a touch impartially tender, 

20 On the blossoms blooming for all : 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment Day; 
Broidered with gold, the Blue ; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

2 5 So, when the summer calleth, 

On forest and field of grain, 

With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain : 

Linder the sod and the dew, 

30 Waiting the Judgment Day ; 

Wet with the rain, the Blue ; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 
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Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 

The generous deed was done, 

In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won : 

Under the sod and the dew, ^ 

Waiting the Judgment Day; 

Under the blossoms, the Bitie ; 

Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the war cry sever. 

Or the winding rivers be red ; lo 

They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead I 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgment Day; 

Ijove and tears for the Blue ; 15 

Tears and love for the Gray. 


CENTENNIAL HYMN (1876) 

By John Greenleaf Whittier® 

Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The (’(Tituries fall like grains of sand. 

We meet today, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 20 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 

Here, where of old, by Thy design. 

The fathers spake that word of Thine 

Whose echo is the glad refrain 25 

Of rendered bolt and falling chain. 

To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call. 

R 
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Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 
By art or toil beneath the sun ; 

5 And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 

Thou, who hast here in concord furled 
The war flags of a gathered world, 

Beneath our Western skies fulfill 
lo The Orient’s mission of good-will, 

And, freighted with love’s Golden Fleece, 
Send back its Argonauts of peace. 

For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

15 We thank Thee; but, withal, we crave 

The austere virtues strong to save, 

The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought nor sold ! 

Oh, make Thou us, through centuries long, 
20 In peace secure, in justice strong; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of thy righteous law : 

And, cast in some diviner mold. 

Let the new cycle shame the old I 
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THE FLAG GOES BY (1904) 

By Henry Holcomb BexVnett® 
Hats off ! 

Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 

A flash of color beneath the sky : 

Hats off ! 

The flag is passing by ! 

Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steehtipped, ordered lines. 

Hats off! 

The colors before us fly ; 

But more than the flag is passing by : 

Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State : 
Weaiy marches and sinking sliips ; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips ; 

Days of plenty and years of peace ; 

March of a strong land^s swift increiise ; 
Equal justice, right and law. 

Stately honor and reverend awe ; 

Sign of a nation great and strong 
To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor, — all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 

Hats off ! 

Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums ; 

And loyal hearts are beating high : 

Hats off! 

The flag is passing by ! 
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ROBERT E. LEE (1907) 

By Julia Ward Howe® 

A GALLANT fooman in the fight, 

A brother when the fight was o^er, 

The hand that led the host with might 
The blessed torch of learning bore. 

5 No shriek of shells nor roll of drums, 

No challenge fierce, resounding far, 
When reconciling Wisdom comes 
To heal the cruel wounds of war. 

Thought may the minds of men divide, 
10 Love makes the hearts of nations one; 

And so, thy soldier grave beside, 

We honor thee, Virginia's son. 


THE FLAG OF THE FREE (1910) 

By Henry van Dyke® 

0 brave flag, 0 bright flag, 0 flag to lead the free ! 

The glory of thy silver stars, 

15 Engrailed in blue above the bars 
Of red for eon rage, white for truth. 

Has brought the world a second yoidh 
And drawn a hundred million hearts to follow after thee* 

Old Cambridge saw thee first unfurled, 

20 By Washington's far-reaching hand, 

To greet, in Seventy-six, the wintry morn 
Of a new year, and herald to the world 
Glad tidings from a Western land, — 

A people and a hope new-born ! 
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The double cross then filled thine azure field, 

In token of a spirit loath to yield 
The breaking ties that bound thee to a throne. 
Jiut not for long thine oriflamine could boar 
That symbol of an outworn trust in kings. 

The winds that bore thee out on widening wings 
Called for a greater sign and all thine own, — 

A new device to speak of heavenly laws 
And lights that surely guide the people’s cause. 
Oh, greatly did they hope, and greatly dare, 

Who bade the stars in heaven fight for them, 

And set upon their battle-flag a fair 
New constellation as a diadeiA ! 

Along the blood-stained banks of Brandywine 
The ragged regiments were rallied to this sign; 
Througli Saratoga’s woods it fluttered bright 
Amid the perils of tlie hard-won fight ; 

O’er Yorktown’s meadows broad and green 
It hailed the glory of the final scene ; 

And when at length Manhattan siiw 
The last invad(‘rs’ line of scarlet coats 
Pass Bowling Oreen, and fill the waiting boats 
And sullenly withdraw. 

The flag that proudly flew 
Above the battered line of buff and blue, 
Marching, with rattling drums and shrilling pipes, 
Along the Bowery and down Broadway, 

Was this that leads the great parade today, — 
The glorious banner of the stars and strifies. 

First of the flags of earth to dare 
A heraldry so high ; 

First of the flags of earth to bear 
The blazons of the sky ; 

Long may thy constellation glow, 

Foretelling happy fate ; 

Wider thy starry circle grow, 
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And every star a State ! . . . 

Look forth across thy widespread lands, 

0 flag, and let thy stars to-night be eyes 
To see the visionary hosts 
5 Of men and women grateful to be thine, 

That joyfully arise 
PVom all thy borders and thy coasts, 

And follow after thee in endless line ! 

They lift to thee a forest of saluting hands; 

10 They hail thee with a rolling ocean-roar 
Of cheers ; and as the eclio dies, 

There comes a sw(‘et and moving song 
Of treble voices from the childish throng 
Who run to tlu^e from every school-house door. 
15 Hehold thine army ! Here thy power lies : 

The men whom freedom has made strong, 

And bound to follow thee ])y willing vows; 

The women gnnitened by the joys 
Of motherhood to rule a happy homse; 

20 The vigorous girls and boys, 

Whose eager faces and unclouded brows 
P'oretell tht' future of a noble race, 
liich in the w(‘altli of wisdom and true worth! 
While millions such as these to thee belong, 

2 5 What foe can do thee wrong, 

What jealous rival rob thee of thy place 
P^orernost of all the flags of earth? . . . 


0 bright flag, 0 brave flag, 0 flag to lead the free I 
The hand of God thy colors blent, 

30 And heaven to earth thy glory lent, 

To shield the v)€ak, and guide th4i strong 
To make an end of human urron^, 

And draw a countless human host to follow after thee ! 
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AMERICA FOR ME (1910) 

By Henry van Dyke 

^Tis fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities of lenowTi, 

To admire (Tumbly castles and the statues of the kings — 
But now I think Tvc had enough of antiquated things. 


80 it's home again, and home again, America for me ! 

My heart is turning home again, and there I long to be, 
In the land of youth and freedom beyond the 0(*(;an bars, 
Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars 


Oh, London is a man's town, there's power in the air; 
And Paris is a woman's town, with floY\ers in her hair; 
And it’s sweet to dream in Venice, and it’s great to study 
lioine, 

But when it conu^s to living, there is no place like home. 


I know that Europe's wonderful, yet something seems to 
hivk : 

The J^ast is too much with her, and the jieople looking 
back. 

But the glory of th(i Present is to maki^ the Future free — 15 
We love our land for what she is and what she is to be. 


Oh, it’s home again, and home again, America for me! 

1 want a ship that's westward bound to plough the rolling 
sea. 

To the blessed Land of Room Enough tieyond the ocean 
bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is full of stars. 20 
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THE CHALLENGE (1917) 

“The world must be made safe for democracy.” — President 
Wilson, April 1917 

By Dysart McMullen® 

Not with the rolling voices of the guns, 

Nor yet with sheen of sun on bayonet bright 
Do we salute the world, this day of days, 

Strong to u})h()ld the right. 

Power shall answer might in days to come. 

Shell speak to shell beneath a flaming sky, 

And soldiers swarm the narrow ways of death 
Proud of their chance to die. 

But that is for the future ; here today 
After long waiting have we found tongue. 

And in forum of the world’s acclaim 
Immortal challenge flung. 

He must be safe who delves with humble hands ! — 
lie must be safe who t.oils in storm and heat ! — 
Never again tlu^ plaything of dull kings 
Chained to ambitious feet! 

Only for this we go into the murk : 

Not for revenge — yea» though our dead be hid 
Deep in the sea and call with clarion voice — 

Our greatness must forbid. 

But to this monstrous thing which men have made 
Out of long ages strong of hate and might — 

This bloody mask called Emperor or King, 

This horror of the night — 
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We call a halt ! and bid it stand and draw ! — 

Beat the long roll and all our bugles play ! 

Hark well our challenge ! Yc who crowd the night ! — 
It is the dawn of day ! 


AN ODE OF DEDICATION (1917) 

By Hermann Hagedorn® 

I 

Who would have thought a month of Spring 
Could work so deep a change? 

Who would have thought a dream could sting 
The dead to new life, quivering, 

And sliakc dull hearts with eahoing 
Of music new and strange? 

The deaf have heard a call, 

The scoffers have heard a cry. 

Freedom moaned, ‘^Give help! I fall! 

Brother, your hand ! I die !’^ 

The duinl) have heard and spoken, 

The sluggards have stirred ; 

A word, a dream, has broken 
The slec^p of the sepulchen^d ! 

Through the storm and the dark 
Freedom flashed a spark, < 

And we who love her name 
Burst into flame. 

And came ! 

Who would have thought that April days 
Could work such conjury? 

Up from the crowded towns ablaze, 

I’P from the green hills, like a haze 
Slow-rising to some magic lay's 
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Unearthly harmony — 
Walls and resplendent spires 
Have arisen, and stand ! 

A place of faint, far choirs 
And chimes and candle-fires, 
A month of new desires 
Has made a noisy land. 

A })lace of prayer and search, 
A house of God, a church ! 


Lo, how the spires ascend ! 

Lo, how the arches rise ! 

Lo, liow the pinnacles pierce the clouds 
To melt tlieir glow with the sky^s ! 
What miracle, Wyoming? 

What high roof overspreads, 

Kansas, your waving fields, 

New York, your hurrying heads? 
Wfiat roof strains to the stars 
Over hill, over plain? 

AVhat Gothic glory covers you both, 
Calif (wnia, Maine? 

In Florida, in Idaho, 

The crystal walls aspire ; 

In Oregon, in Delaware, 

Sings Iqw the faint, far choir. 

The valleys fec^l a sacred stii* 

In every leaf and clod ; 

And from every mountain, every hill, 
The pillars loom up to God. 


II 

Who said, is a booth where doves are sold'* f 
Who said, “Zf is a money-changers* cave** t 
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Silence to such forever, and l)eholfl ! 

It is a vast cathedral, and its nave 
And dim-lit transept and broad aisles are filled 
With a great nation’s millions, on their knees 
With new devotion and high fervor thrilled 
Offering silver and heart ’s-ease 
And love and life and all sweet, temporal things, 
Still to keej) bright 
The steady light 

That stifles in the wake of kings ! 


A market-place ! they cried ? 

A lotus-land ? They lied / 

It is a great cathedral, not with hands 
Upraised, but by the spirit’s mute commands 
Uplifted by the spirit, wall and spire, 

To house a nation’s purified desire ! 

A church ! Where in huslied fervor stand 
The children of contending races, 
Forgetting feud and fatherland — 

A hundred million lifted faces. 


Once more the Inigle breaks the April mood. 

Once more the march of armies wakes the glen. 
Once more the ardor simmers in the blood. 

Once more a dream is single lord of men ! 


From images, from gods of clay, 
From idols bright with diadems ; 
From lips that drew our souls astray 
With lure of palaces and gems 
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And dancing girls and lights and wine 
And crowns and power and golden halls ; 
From pride’s penurious Mine and Thine, 
Like narrow streets with towering walls ; 
From painted counterfeits and trash 
We turn to the authentic gleam, 

Where in the gale and battle thrash 
The banners of a holy dream ! 


Once more a dream is single lord of men ! 
10 Yea, we have put aside all little gods ! 

A dream is captain of the hours again ! 

And we who were th(^ sod’s 
Budding and fading children, with no trust 
Or treasury beyond the dust, 

IS Feel on our eyes ethereal finger-tips 
Burn like a living coal ! — 

And gasp to feel the angel at our lips 
Call and awake the soul ! 


Once more a dream is single lord of men ! 

Yea, we will rise and go, and face disaster 
And want and wounds and death in some far fen, 
Having no king, but a great dream for master ! — 
To lead us over perilous seas, through trials 

Of heart and spirit, through long nights of pain. 
Through agonies of fear, and self-denials, 

And longing for far friends and comrades slain. 
And doubt and hate and utter weariness 
And savage hungers and supreme despairs — 

Yea, we will go, yea, we will acquiesce, 

So at the last our children be the heirs 
Of life, not death ; of liberty, not bars ! 

Inheritors not of smoo^i, ordered things, 


30 
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But of hot struggle and strong hearts, and stjirs ! 
And questing spirits and fierce gales and wings ! 

Once more a dream is single lord of men ! 

Yea, we will go and we Avill close dear doors 
Of hope, and many an airy denizen 

Of the dear land of Maybe and the shores 
Of the enchanted islands of Perchance, 

We will face, hand in hand and eye in eye, 

Too full of pain for any utterance 
Save the last halting munnur, ‘'So — gr)od-by.’^ 
For we will part from other friends than tlioso 
Who wear this garment of dissolving flesh. 

And die for dreams. Yea, softly we will closer 
The gates of twilit gaulens cool and fresh, 

Where, with the gr(*at immortals amid flowers 
And bright immortal birds ami billowy trees, 

We held high (converse and forgot the hours, 

Remembering Truih and Beauty. Even to these 
Beloved ghosts we also speak farewell. 

IV 

We will arise and go, not ignorant 
Wherefore or at what price we go tf) sell 
This bundle of bright hopes we covenant 
Unto a dream. Our price is a new world ! 

We will go forth and slay the dragon, yea, 

With all the banners of tlie Dream unfurled 
We will go forth with swords and songs to slay 
This ravager of villages, this old. 

Bewitched, confused, malignant coil of hate, 
Belching green poisons! In his dungeon-Iiold 
The captive (jueens in tears and hunger wait. 
Immortal Dream ! The fettered shall be frev ! 

Yea, not these only ! All, who fettered lie ! 
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Oh, Dream, who wilt not let us bow the knee, 

Let not this dragon downfall satisfy 
Our reawakened passion for free hands, 
Free-ranging and unsaddled spirits, bom 
5 To race against the wind on wide sea-strands 

And thunder up high glens ! Oh, silver horn, 
Calling us forth, help us remember, yea. 

Even now help us remember, while the Snake 
Sprawls yet unconquered on th(^ world’s highway 
lo And hills and cities to his roaring shake. 

Help us remember that the high crusade 
Whereon we here embark calls forth the free 
In hosts with spears and flaunting flags arrayed, 
Nor for one dragon’s end, one victory, 

15 One last great war, but to unending war 

Without, within, till God’s white torch, supreme, 
Melt the last (;hain ; and the last dungeon-door 
Swing slowly wide to the triumphant dream ! 

God, who gavcst men eyes 
20 To see a dream ; 

God, who ga\'est men heart 
To follow the Gleam ; 

God, who gavest men stars 
To find heaven by ; 

25 God, who madest men glad 

At need to die ; 

Lord, from the hills again 
We hear thy drum ! 

God, who lovest free men, 

30 God, who lovest free men, 

God, who lovest free men, 

Ixad on ! We come. 
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^‘LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD ’ (191/) 

By Henry van Dyke ° 

Thou warden of the western gate, .tbove Manhattan Bay, 

The fogs of doubt that hid tliy face are driven clean away : 

Thine eyes at last look far and clear, thou liftest higli thy 
hand 

To spread the light of liberty world-whde for every land. 

No more thou drearnest of a peace reserved alone for thee, 5 

While friends are fighting for thy cause beyond the guard- 
ian sea : 

The battle that they wage is thine; thou fallest if they 
fall ; 

The swollen flood of Prussian pride will sweep unchecked 
o'er all. 

O cruel is the conquer-lust in Ilohenzollern brains : 

The paths they plot to gain their goal are dark with shame- 
ful stains: 10 

No faith they keep, no law revere, no god but iiakexl 
Might ; — 

They are the foemen of mankind. Up, Liberty, and 
smite ! 

Britain, and France and Italy, and Russia newly born, 

Have waited for thee in the night. Oh, come as comes 
the morn ! 

Serene and strong and full of faith, America, arise, 15 

With steady hope and mighty help to join thy brave 
Allies. 

0 dearest country of my heart, home of the high desire, 

Make clean thy soul for sacrifice on Freedom's altar-fire : 

For thou must suffer, thou must fight, until the war-lords 
cease, 

And all the peoples lift their heads in liberty and peace. 


20 
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AMERICA AND HER ALLIES (1917) 

By Washington Gladden® 

0 Land of lands, my Fatherland, 

The beautiful, the free, 

All lands and shores to freedom dear, 

Are ever dear to the(^ ; 

All sons of freedom hail thy name 
And wait thy word of might, 

While round the world the lists are joined 
For liberty and light. 

Hail sons of France, old comrades dear 1 
Hail Bi'itons brave and true! 

ILiil Belgian martyrs ringed with flame! 

Slavs fired with visions new! 

Italian lovers mailed with light! 

Dark brotliers from Japan! 

From Fast to West all lands are kin 
Who live for God and man. 

1 1 ('re endet b war ! Our bands are sworn ! 

Now dawns the betto hour, 

Wluai lust of blood shall cease to rule, 
Wlum pt'ace shall (a)me with power; 

We front the fiend tluit rends our race, 

And fills our homes with gloom ; 

We break his scepter, spurn his crown, 

And nail hiiii to his tomb! 

Now hands all ’round, our troth we plight, 
To rid tJie world of lies, 

To fill all h(\‘irts with truth and trust. 

And willing sacrifice ; 



25 
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To free all lands from hate and spite, 
And fear from strand to strand ; 

To make all nations neighbors. 

And the world one Fatherland ! 


AMERICAN CONSECRATION HYMN figiS) 

By Percy MacKaye® 


0 THOU, who long ago 
Didst move the hearts of men 
Their freedom's worth to know, 
America ! 

Now move our hearts again 
To rise for all meiFs right, 

And, strong in liberty, 

Go forth to fight, 

Go forth to tight, 

Forth to fight 
For thee ! 


Chorus : 

For right, more dear than peace f 
For hope, that bears release 
To slavish agonies, 

Our swords are draum,; 

And, they shall rest no more 
Till yonder blood-red seas 
And hell-dark shore 
Are white with dawn. 
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II 

Not bound by earthly loam 
Art thou, nor sheltering hill : 

Thou art our spirits’ home, 

America ! 

Our home, that lures us still 
To build beyond war’s grave, 

And, where Ood’s watch-fires gleam, 
Go forth to save. 

Go forth to save. 

Forth to save 
Our dream. 

III 

0 land, whose living soul 
Hast led all tribes to seek 
Their God ward star and goal, 
America ! 

Now ])id thy beacon speak 
In fire, and l(‘t thy bright 
Auroral stars, unfurled, 

Go forth to light, 

Go forth to light, 

Forth to light 
The world ! 



NOTES 

Patrick Henry’s Speech on Liberty (Page 1) 

Patrick Henry (1736-1799) is said to have been the 
greatest orator of American Revolutionary days. He 
had an impatient zeal for freedom and liberty. From 
1765 to his death in 1799 he was a real header in Virginia 
public affairs and in the nation. Ho was twice governor 
of Virginia, and Washington w'anted him to become 
chief-justice of the Supreme Court, but h(‘ did not accept 
this offer. He was one of the most popular men in the 
country, rimowned for eloquence, and hailed as the cham- 
pion of constitutional liberty. He was a delegate to the 
convention that ratified for Virginia the Federal Con- 
stitution, and, though at first, opposed to some of its pro- 
visions, took a part in shaping the Constitution he had 
opposed. Washington and Henry both died in the same 
year, 1799. 

The English Parliament passed the Stamp Act, March, 
1765. The object of this Act was to secure money in 
America from the colonists to help defray the expenses 
of a small standing array in America. This i)roposal 
seemed reasonable and necessary, for English troops were 
at that time defending the colonists against Indian up- 
risings. Th(^ colonists were asked to contribute only 
about one- third of the necc^ssary money for the purx)OS(\ 
and every cent of the money to bo raised in America was 
to be spent in America. Only nine days after he entered 
the Virginia Assembly, Henry, after waiting patiently 
for older members to speak, delivered an imimssioned 
speech in which he moved a set of seven resolutions de- 
nouncing the Stamp Act. Some of the members of the 
Assembly characterized Henry’s propositions as treason- 
able. They were passed, however, 
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Just about one decade later, March 23, 1775, Henry 
stoutly and resolutely defended the cause of liberty and 
freedom. It was on this occasion that ho delivered the 
speech we are studying. The Second Revolutionary 
(jonvention of Virginia was considering the establish- 
ment of a militia for purposes of defense. This militia, 
in Henry’s opinion, should take the place of inc^rcenary 
troops hired by England and place<i in the colonies. lie 
therefore moved that such a militia be (established. Again 
he found strong opposition to his plan, for there were 
pacifists in the Convention who feared such revolutionary 
measures. Henry could no longer restrain himself. He 
arose and delivercMl this JJlxTty Sp(^ech, virtually calling 
Virginia to arms against England, His resolutions were 
adopted, and a commit too was a]>point(‘d to put tlu^ reso- 
lutions into effcKh. Among otIuTs, the committee in- 
cluded Cleorgo Washington and Thomas Jefferson. 

How grav^e Henry’s spo(H*h must have seemed to many 
may bo judged by Bcmjarnin Franklin’s statement to Lord 
Chatham in 1774 : “I have nev('r heard from any person 
drunk or sober the least (expression of a wish for separa- 
tion.” Washington also said, even so late as when ho 
went to tak(^ command of the (jolonial army, that the 
thought of ind('p(uidenc-o was abhorrent to him. John 
Adams said that in 1775 ho was avoided in the stnHd.s of 
Philadelphia “like a man infected with leprosy” for his 
leanings toward “indc^pendency.” 

In this spcHxdi the spirit of the crusader and prophet 
is easily discernible. 


Decuaration of Independence (Page 5) 

Thomas Jefferson (1743-1<S2(>) wrote this document 
“without ref(.‘rence to book or pamphlet,” as he himself 
said. His draft of it was changed somewhat by other 
members of the Committee on Independence and by the 
Congress. 

Jefferson was born in Virginia and was of Welsh descent. 
He was not rich, though he inherited an estate from his 
father. He made shrewd purchases, and by the time he 
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was thirty years old he owned some five thousand acres 
of land and fifty slaves. His chief source of income was 
his law practice. Hardship had no share in his education. 
He was an exceedingly patriotic man, laboriously serving 
his country for nearly half a century. He entered the 
Virginia Assembly in 1769, and became a delegate to the 
Continental Congress in 1775. He was governor of 
Virginia for two years (1779"-1780) ; was minister to 
France from 1784 to 1789 ; was Becrotary of State in Wash- 
ington's Cabinet for four years (1790-1798); and was 
Vice-Ih*esident of the United States from 1797 until his 
election to the Presidency in 1801. 

Professor West in his American History and Govern^ 
me7U says of Jefferson: “hVom 1801 to J809 American 
history is sometimes called ‘the biography of Tliomas 
Jefferson.' The nation believed in him ; Congress swayed 
to his wishes. He was an intellectual aristocrat, but the 
prophet of democracy; a theorist of th(i wildest specu- 
lations, but an astute practical politician upon all im- 
mediate problems ; yet he w'as a shy man, averse to public 
speaking or public appearances, but a popular dictator." 
Jefferson selected the epitaph for his resting place: 
“Author of the Declaration of lnd(^pendence, of the 
statute of Virginia for Religious freedom, and FatluT of 
the University of Virginia," One of Jefferson’s biog- 
raphers said: “If America is right, Thomas Jefferson 
was right.” 

It should be remembered that the idea of independence 
was a growth. History shows that the thought of actual 
independence from England was denounced by Conti- 
nental Congresses, by provincial conventions, and by 
leading statesmen, among them Washington (0<*,tober, 
1774, May and Juno, 1775); Franklin (March, 1775); 
Jefferson (September, 1775) ; John Jay (au,er September, 
1775). In February, 1776, the South Carolina convention 
protested and condemned expressions of independence 
from Gadsden. American chaplains prayed for George III 
for months after Bunker Hill, and as late as March, 1776, 
Maryland instructed her delegates not to consent to any 
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proposal of independence. There can be no question 
about the honesty of these expressions. But Americans 
were ready to declare for independence and to fight for 
it when they were finally convinced that debate and 
petition could not change the stubborn attitude of King 
George III toward the rights of tlie colonists. The 
causes for the Revolution and the separation from Eng- 
land are easily seen by reading the Declaration itself, 
which is preserved for us at Washington, D. ,C. The 
fifty-six members of the Congress who signed it were, 
under English law, traitors and subject to the fate of 
traitors. Ever since its adoption it has been an exceed- 
ing! v great force in advancing democracy throughout the 
world. Ev(?ry American should read it carefully and 
ponder its significance. 


The Natuke of the Fedekal Constitution (Page 9) 

Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804) was born in the West 
Indies and was educated at King’s College (^now Co- 
lumbia University), New York Cit 3 ^ When tne Revo- 
lution broke out he joined the army, was appointed a 
captain of artillery, and did noteworthy and effective 
work. He was a famous lawyer and was in the Congress 
of the Confederation for a time (1782-1783). Washington 
appointed him Secretary of the Treasury in 1789. His 
g(‘nius for finance saved the United States from ruin. He 
and Jefferson wtto bitter political opponents. “Except 
for Hamilton,” says West, “there would hardly have 
been a Nation for Jefferson to Americanize.” Aaron Burr, 
while Vict^President of the Unit.od States, was a candidate 
for governor of New York. He was defeated in the eh^c- 
tion, and ho laid his defeat to Hamilton, his personal and 
political enemy. Burr forced a duel on Hamilton and 
fatally shot him at Weehawken, New Jersey, July 11, 
1804. The next day Hamilton died. He was forty- 
seven years old. 

When the Federal Constitution was up for ratification 
or rejection by New York state, a vote against it by New 
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York, or Massachusetts, or Virgiuia would in all proba- 
bility have caused its rejection as the Constitution of 
our country. New York's ratification of it was due al- 
most wholly to Hamilton. West in his A7ncrica7i History 
and Government says: “Never did his [Hamilton’s] splen- 
did intellect render his country nobler service. Day by 
day against almost hopeless odds, and for a time almost 
alone in debate, by powerful logic and gentle persuasion, 
he beat down and wore away the two-thirds majority 
against the Constitution, until at last the greater leaders 
of the opposition came frankly to his side.” New York 
voted for the Constitution 30 to 27. Biit two votes in 
its convention of fifty-seven would liavo defoaU^d it. 
Hamilton himself said that four-sevenths of the popula- 
tion of New York state was opposed to the Union. Hamil- 
ton was by no means satisfied with the Constitution, 
but ho championed it because his mind was of a practical 
nature, because he had a natural hoiTor of schism. Much 
of his patriotic work in getting New York to adopt the 
Constitution was done through the Federalisiy of which 
he was joint-author. This is a collection of essays that 
appeared in New York newspapers week after week and 
later were published in book form. It is one of the 
greatest books of the world, and one of the wdsest and 
best discussions of the Constitution. 


Washington’s Farewelu Address (Pago 21) 

George Washington (1732-1799) had charge of a small 
force of soldiers in Pontiac’s War (1763), when ho was 
about thirty years old. Ho was a member of the First 
Continental Congress, which met at Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 5, 1774. The Second Continental Congress 
chose Washington eomraandor-in-chief of the Continental 
forces, June 15, 1775. These forces were to defend 
American liberty, then knowm as the “immemorial rights 
of Englishmen.” He was “the one indispensable man of 
the Revolution.” And we are told that he and the French 
alliance (1778) saved the Revolution. Washington was 
a master of detail and learned from his owm defeats. He 
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usually kept himself under control, was long-suffering 
and patient, though he possessed a hot and impetuous 
temper. Ho was inaugurated in Federal Hall, Wall 
Street, New York City, April 30, 1789. Washington 
liked ceremony and was aristocratic in his inclinations. 
Ho believed in a liberal interpretation of the Constitution. 
That is, he believed that the Congress had “implied 
power” to carry out any of the ]>ow(ts granted to the 
Congress by the Constitution. While riding over his 
farm at Mount Vernon, Va., December 12, 1799, be was 
overtaken by showers of rain and sleet. The next day 
he wrote out his will and lianded it to his wife. Ho knew 
he was not to live long, and ho is reported to have said 
to his old friend an<l physician, Dr. Craik : “I die hard, 
but 1 am not afraid to go.” To his secretary, Mr. Lear, 
he gave directions about his funeral. On Saturday night, 
December 14, 1790, between ton and eleven o’clock, he 
died. His last words wore: “It is well.” 


Washington’s celebrated Farewell Address was given 
September 17, 1796, It is largely devoted to the con- 
sideration of (1) the unity of government; (2) dangers 
to the Union; (3) the harmfulness of unrestrained party 
spirit ; (4) the elements of National strength and security, 
and (5) the treatment of foreign nations. Tn it ho advised 
his countrymen to keep out of “permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world.” Jefferson is the one 
who advised against “entangling alliances.” 

This Address will not be fully understood unless the 
political beliefs and tendencies from 1792 to 1800 are 
considered. In any true sens(^ there were no political 
parties in the early years of Washington’s administration, 
though during the period of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution there were the Federalists (strongly in favor of 
the Constitution) and the anti-Federalists. Within a 
few months after its adoption party lines vanished. But 
the strongly contrasted views of Hamilton and Jefferson 
(both of whom were in Washington’s “Cabinet”) caused 
men to be for or against government policies. Men 
grouped themselves, on the one hand, into those who 
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believed in an aristocratic form of government, com- 
mercial interests, a strong central government, and Eng- 
lish sympathies, and on the other hand, into those who 
believed in a democratic form of government, agricul- 
tural interests, weak central government, and French 
sympathies. Hamilton was a recognized leader of the 
first group and Jefferson of the second group About 
1792 (Washington was unanimously reelected in 1793) 
these opposing views led to the formation of new 
political parties — the new Federalist (that of Hamil- 
ton), and the Republican (that of Jefferson) — very 
unfortunately largely sectional, the North being mainly 
Federalist, and the South decidedly Republican (Demo- 
cratic). Jefferson actually believed his politi(;al op- 
ponents intended to overthrow the Republic, and they 
thought ho was planning to destroy organized society. 
The Federalists had a deep distrust and disbelief in popular 
government, that is, in government by tlie people. Thus 
we see that those holding opposite political beliefs deeply 
distrusted each other. Plence tlie timeliness of Wash- 
ington’s remarks on the spirit of party f('eling at the (dose 
of his second term when political controversies were (ex- 
ceedingly bitter, and National disruption miglit follow. 


Jefferson’s First Inaugurae (Page 40) 

In this address Jefferson speaks of “the contest of 
opinion through which we have passed, the animation of 
discussion and of exertions,” and says, “kd us, then, 
fellow citizens, unite with one heart and one mind.” He 
also reminds his hearers that “during the throes and 
convulsions of the ancient world ... it was not wonder- 
ful that the agitation of the billows should reach even 
this distant and peaceful shore . . . and should divide 
opinions as to measurers of safety,” and that “I know, 
ind<^)d, that some honest men fear that a republican 
government cannot bo strong, that this Oovornment is 
not strong enough.” 

What is the meaning of these remarks? The presi- 
dential campaign of 1800 marks a turning point in Ameri- 
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can political history. It witnesses the introduction of 
Jeffersonian Republicanism, “as real a revolution in the 
principles of our government, as that of 1776 was in its 
form.’’ The F’ederalist party remained in power from 
1793 to 1801, but it was decidedly weak by 1800 because 
it was out of touch with the tendency of the times. It 
was aristocratic in nature and felt deep distrust of the 
masses, whereas the people of this time were determined 
to be their own government. John Adams was President 
from 1797 to 1801. He had an affection for monarchic 
forms, though he was one of the men largely resjjonsible 
for the American Revolution against George III. The 
Federalists tried to keep Jefferson out of th(^ presidency 
even after he was elected to it. Not being successful in 
this attempt, they passed legislation creating additional 
Federal judgeships, many more than the judicial business 
of the country demanded. President John Adams, a 
Federalist, appointed Federalist friends, whom the people 
had defeated at the polls for elective government positions, 
to fill these new judgeships, thus placing them where 
the people could not vote against them. So y)artisan was 
President Adams that he woidd not wait to shake hands 
with the new President, Thomas Jefferson, but hurried 
away to his home in Massachusetts. Every sign of 
aristocracy w^as repugnant to Jefferson. He had deep 
confiden(^e in the common, plain people of America. The 
Nation believed in him. 

Within seven days from the inauguration of Washington, 
the French Revolution broke out and kept Europe in 
continuous warfare for twenty years. It colored the 
polities of Americ^a during the whole period, and involved 
the United States in w^ar with Franco (the French naval 
war of 1798-1800), and with England (the war of 1812). 
Jefferson was pro-French in attitude. ‘ 

Under such domestic and foreign troubles it is pleasant 
indeed io note the decidedly conciliatory tone of Jeffer- 
son in this his first Inaugural address, w^hich shows above 
all things else his deep faith in democracy and his explicit 
trust in the ability of the common man to govern himself. 
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Lincoln's Gettysburg Address and Second Inaugural 
Address (Pages 45 and 46) 

Lincoln (1809-1865) wrote up liis own biography as 
follows ; 

“Born, February 12, 1809, in Harden County, Ken- 
tucky ; 

“ Education defective ; 

“Profession, a lawyer ; 

“Have been a captain of volunteers in the Black Haw'k 
War ; 

“Postmaster at a very small office; 

‘ ‘ Four times a member of the Illinois Legislature ; 

“And was a member of the lower house of Congress 
(1847-1849).’’ 

It is reported that he once said in a conversation : “I 
never went to s(?bool more than six months of my life.” 
Til 1860 he WTote of his own education: “What ho has 
in the way of education he has picked up. After he vwa 
twenty-three, and had separated from his father, he studied 
English grammar. He studied and nearly masterijd the 
six books of Euclid (geometry) sinre he was a member of 
Congress. He regrets his want of education, and does 
what he can to supply the want.” 

Lincoln belonged to the Whig party; later became 
leader of the Republican party (formed 1856); w^as its 
second presidential candidate, being c^lected l)y thai 
paity as Ih-esident in 1860; and was reelected by that 
party in 1864. Ho was shot by John Wilkes Booth in 
Ford’s Theatre in Washington, April 14, 1865. Lee had 
surrendered to Grant at Appomattox, Va., April 9, just 
five days before, Lincoln’s Secretary of War, Edwin M. 
Stanton, as he stood by the bedside of the martyred 
lh*Gsident, gave expression to six words which, perhaps 
more than any oth^^rs, justly rate this kind-hearted, noble 
American : “Now he belongs to the ages.” 

Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania wished to make of 
Cemetery Hill a National burying-ground. We are told 
that over 3500 Northern soldiers were buried there who 
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died to save the Union in the greatest battle of the Civil 
War (July 1-3, 1863) near Gettysburg. This was the 
most eritical moment of the war. General Lee being 
in command against General Meade. Doctor Junius B. 
Remensnyder gives an account in The Outlook of Febru- 
ary 13, 1918, of this address, lie was not more than 
thirty feet from President Lincoln on this occasion. The 
orator of the day was not Lincoln, but the lion. Edward 
Everett, a most culture ;d sp(?aker. At the conclusion of 
his address, the Presid(^nt of the Cemetery Association 
asked President Lincoln to dedicate the cemetery. 

All G(^ttysburg was alive with crowds, soldiers, dis- 
tinguished Amciricans, banners, and music*. President 
Lincoln, riding on horseback, led tJie proc'c^ssion to Ceme- 
tery Hill. Mr. Everett spoke for about two hours in 
el(‘gant diction and in a cultured manner. Lincoln 
seemed to be burdened by the hmgth of the address. lie 
sat in a very tall rocker, swaying restlessly to and fro, 
assuming all manner of attitudes, our re])orter tells us, 
and wIku tin; polished orator was through, he arose, ad- 
justed his glasses, and with no oral-orictal show began to 
nvad his address, writtcu on a largo sheet or sheets of 
paper which tlutter<^d in his hand. Lincoln’s simple 
j)ower and pathos held his hearers spellbound. Says 
Dr. Remensnyder: “Tlu* tim(s in the midst of the great 
war for the Union; the scene, the crucial battlefield of 
the struggle, the hills and the woods about us still echoing 
with the roar of guns and artillery; and, above all, the 
thousands of hero gi'ave.s encircling us, contriVmted to 
heighten the moral grandeur of the moment. Then, too, 
more impressive even than the address, the personality 
of the man himsedf, incarnating the great issues, shone 
forth with a compelling power.” 

This address is considered one of the two or three most 
memorable in the political annals of the human race. 

Lincoln was elected again in November, 1864, by an 
Cihxjtoral vote of 212 to 21. General McClellan, nomi- 
nated by the Democrats, was Lincoln’s opponent. At 
one time Lincoln himself had slight hopes of being re- 
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elected. Though he was the candidate of the RepubEean 
party, there was powerful opposition in it to his renomi- 
nation. Many thought Lincoln too slow and too con- 
servative in dealing with the rebellion. The opposition 
platform in substance declared the war a failure, and 
demanded that “immediate effort be made for the ces- 
sation of hostilities,” IVesident Davis of the Confederacy 
had declared that he would listen to no offers of peace 
except on the ground that the North recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Confederacy. Grant’s Wilderness cam- 
paign (May-June, 1864) had brought no comfort to the 
Administration. The people had become weary of the 
long war, whi(ih seemed less hopeful than a few months 
before. But the military situation from August to well 
into October had aroused new hoi)es. Farragut, Sherman, 
and Sheridan had won victories for the Union, which were 
the most powerful arguments for the Republican cause. 

When Lincoln drove to the Capitol to bo inaugurated 
for the second time, a rain was falling, and the day was 
gloomy. As Lincoln was about to take the oath, how- 
ever, the sun burst through the clouds, which Lincoln 
said made his “heart jump.*’ “ The people listened to his 
inaugural, awed by solemn and stately beauty, gaz- 
ing upon him as if he were a prophet spc^aking by in- 
spiration.” Lincoln himself seemed to x)refer this In- 
augural to any of his other pax)ers. Of it he said in writing 
to a friend: “I expect the latter to wear as well as — 
perhaps better than — anything I have produced.” Few 
state papers have expressed in such effective language 
the deep emotion and the feehng of rehgious aspiration 
and hox)e. 


The Monroe Doctrine (Pago 48) 

James Monroe (1758-1831) was the fifth President of 
the United States. When still in his teens he fought 
for the cause of freedom in the New World in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He held many prominent public posi- 
tions. He was governor of Virginia, Senator or the United 
States, minister to both England and France, President 
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Madison’s Secretary of State, and twice President of 
the United States. He died in New York City, July 
4, 1831. 

Napoleon Bonaparte overthrew the Spanish dynasty 
and placed his brother Joseph upon the Spanish throne, 
Juno (5, 1808. This changed existing European conditions 
at that time. The fact that the Spanish colonies in South 
America were oppressed by heavy taxation, commercial 
hardships, and bad governors led them to break aAvay 
from Spain (1807-1825). They proclaimed themselves 
republics, and were recognized by President Monroe as 
independent nations May 4, 1822. The allied powers 
of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Franco (the Holy Alliance) 
pledged themselves to restore all the “legitimate thrones “ 
which th(^ Napoleonic wars had overthrown, and their 
intention was to restore also to Spain her rebtdlious 
colonies in South America. Great Britain invited the 
United StaU‘s to join with her in warning the Holy Al- 
liances not to disturb the new South American republics. 
Although President Monroe, cx-Presidonts Madison and 
Jefferson all hc^artily apprt)vcd Great Britain's suggestion, 
yet 8(M*retary of State J. Q. Adams convinced IVesident 
Monroe that we ought not to follow England’s lead, but 
rather assume full and sole responsibility ourselves for 
the protection of the republics on the American continent. 
In his annual message to Congress of December 2, 1823, 
the lh*esident issued the famous statement which has 
since bo(;n known as the Monroe Doctrine. It is not a 
part of international law, since no foreign nations have 
officially accepted it as binding upon them. America’s 
©ntranet' into the World War of 1914 is a fulfillment of 
this Doctrine, and is not in opposition to it. If the 
United States should join a League of Nations to Enforce 
Peace, this act would be a still greater fulfillment of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The object of that Doctrine is to 
protect and defend democracy in the New World from 
the autocracy of the Old World. 
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The Bunker Hill Monument (Page 51) 

Daniel Webster’s (1782-1852) ancestors were Puritans 
and came from England. His family settled in New 
Hampshire in 1G36. The Websters were numerous in 
this colony, and Daniel’s father, Ebenezer Websior, did 
noteworthy service in the French and Indian War. He 
also captained two hundred fellow settlers in the battles 
of the Revolution. His father became a judge in his own 
town, Salisbury, New Hampshire, though he never had 
a day’s schooling in his life. Daniel was born in this town, 
January 18, 1782. When young he was frail, and because 
of this was kept out of school for a time, yet he learned 
much from nature, from everything he could fmd to load, 
and from committing good literature to memory. He 
was sent to Phillips Exeter Academy when fourteen years 
old ; but in February, 1797, he was put under a private 
tc^acJier, and w^as overjoyed when he learned that his 
father, poor as he was, intended to send him to college. 
According to accepted standards Daniel was poorly pre- 
pared to enter Dartmouth College in August, 1797. But, 
once in, he became the foremost student there. He was 
proficient in Latin, and in knowledge of history and litt^ra- 
ture was superior to any other student in Dartmouth. 
He graduated in 1801, and entered the law office of a 
neighboring lawyer. In order to keep his older brother 
in college at Dartmouth, Daniel gave up his law studies 
and began to teach school in Maine. He was a suc- 
cessful teacher. Later, after his brother gi*aduated, he 
went to Boston and was admitted to the practice of law 
in ISOfp He was opposed to the War of 1812. This 
opposition led him to make public addresses, and as a 
result ho was sent to Congress twice. He was Secretary 
of State under Harrison and Tyler (1841), and when Fill- 
more became I^esident, in 1850, became for the second 
time Secretary of State. He was twice an unsuccessful 
candidate for the presidency, 1844 and 1848. Webster 
died October 23, 1852. lie is considered one of the 
most remarkable men in American history. 
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The monument on Bunker Hill was erected to Dr, 
Joseph Warren, who was shot down by the British forces 
in the battle of Bunker Hill, June lb, 1775. Warren 
was a major-general in the Ck)ntinental Army. This 
monument was dedicated to th(^ cause of democracy and 
liberty, June 17, 1825, half a century after the battle. 
Daniel Webster was presidc'nt of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association at the time of the laying of the corner 
stone. General Lafayette assisted Webster in the cere- 
mony. It is said that fully twenty thousand people 
were present, among them two hundred veterans of the 
Bevolution. The celebration of the comi)letion of the 
monument was held June 17, 184,“^, at which time Webster, 
then Secretary of State, was again the orator. The 
monument itself is a noteworthy achievement, being 
built of granite, and rising to the height of one hundred 
and twenty-on(‘ feet. This oration is unquestionably a 
work of art and a masterpi(^ce of literature. It offers the 
student an (‘xcollent opportunity to study good style in 
oratory. Tht^ unity of th<^ oration is pronouncedly no- 
ticeable. Among other things the reader should note 
Webster’s deep feeling of the gre.at changes during fifty 
ye^rs of our history, and the great influence of our country 
on human freedom and human happiness. 


The Amekican Union (Pago 74) 

In 1828 Congress passed a tariff bill known as the 
“Tariff of Abominations,” which met bitter opposition, 
especially in the southern states. John C. Calhoun, the 
Vice-lh*esident, drew up an “Exposition and Ih'otest” in 
which he denounced the tariff “as an act of tjTanny on 
the part of the majority, and as directly contrary to the 
evident spirit of the Constitution.” Ho also claimed 
that a prot(5ctive tariff was unconstitutional, and that 
any state, in case it considered an Act of Congress in- 
jurious and unconstitutional, had a constitutional right 
pc^(*(^fully to nullify the law within her borders until such 
time as an amendment to the Constitution made the law 
constitutional. South Carolina did not press this matter 
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at once because she expected that President Jackson, 
elected in November, 1828, would come to her aid. 

In the first Congress under Jackson an inquiry was 
proposed (1880) respecting the sale of public lands. The 
resolution on this matter led to the ^eat debate between 
Webster and Hayne on the floor of the Senate (Janu- 
ary 19-29, 1830), and to the grreatest speech ever delivered 
by a member in the halls of Congress — Webster’s reply 
to Hayne, from which the paragraphs on “The American 
Union” are taken. Hayne supported the doctrine of 
Calhoun in his exposition. Daniel Webster replied show- 
ing the unreasonableness of the doctrine of nullification 
and the soundness of the doctrine of the indissolubility 
of the American Union. The question under discussion 
went to the very foundations of the American system 
of government. The question was : Did the Constitu- 
tion create an indestructible nation, or did it simply 
establish a league of states, each of which was sovereign 
and possessed of authority to break up the Union ? Presi- 
dent Jackson, to the groat disappointment of the Demo- 
crats, supported Webster’s position because he saw that 
the doctrine that a state had the right to decide for itself 
when it would obey Congress and when it would not was 
destructive of all true national government. Henry Cla;^ 
secured a compromise tariff, March, 1838, and the crisis 
of civil strife was thereby averted. The effect of this 
speech was that patriotism had a new birth and thousands 
were made to feel that the Republic rested upon un- 
shakable foundations. 


Demochacy (Page 76) 

James Russell Lowell (1819-1891), an American poet 
of distinction, was born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
February 22, 1819, the son of a preacher. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1838, and secured the degree of A.M. 
from that college in 1841. Soon after graduation he de- 
voted almost all of his time to literature, founding a 
magazine called the Pioneer in 1842. He contributed 
many political articles to various publications, in this 
way wielding considerable influence in the politics of his 
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time. He published many volumes of verse and prose 
essays which have gained a permanent place among the 
classics of modern times. He succeeded Lfongfellow as 
professor of the French and Spanish languages in Harvard. 
He was editor of the Atlantic Monthly from 1857 to 1862, 
and with Charles Eliot Norton edited the North Ameri- 
can Review from 18(>3 to 1872. He became a member of 
the Republican party in 1856: was (jlected prc?sidential 
elector in 1876; and was appointed, in 1877, ininister to 
Spain by ]>(^sident Hayes. lh*esident (larfield a])pointed 
him minister to the court of St. James, London, in 1880. 
He deliv(Tod many public h^ctures, and was prized as 
an afti^r-dinner spc^akcr. The last years of his life Avere 
spent in old Lowi^ll homestead, “Elmwood,” on the 
Charh‘S River, Cambridge. 

Theses paragraphs, with the exception of the last, are 
taken from an address di^livered by Lowell on assuming 
the prt^sid('ncy (>f the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
Birmingham, England, October 6, 1884. The last para- 
gi-aph is from another address by the same author. 

Two poems (pages 215 and 216) give evidence of the 
ardent patriotism of Mr. Lowell. 


WoiiKiNO OF THE Americax DEMOCRACY (Page 77) 

Charles William Eliot (1834- ) was born at Boston, 

Massachus(!tts, and is a noteworthy educator. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1853, was president of Harvard from 
1869 to 1909, and since has been president emeritus. 
He has been spocdally honored by Franco, Japan, and 
Italy, and is a member of various distinguished foreign 
societies. He is a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
He has delivered a great many noBworthy addresses on 
educational and scientific subjects, and is tho author of 
more than a dozen books and pamphlets. An evidence 
of his being considered one of tho foremost citizens of the 
American Republic is found in his having been offered the 
appointment of American Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James (London) by both President Taft and President 
Wilson. He declined both offers. 
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This selection on American democracy from Doctor 
Eliot is taken from an address entitled “The Working 
of the American Democracy,’* which was delivered be- 
fore the fraternity Phi Beta Kappa, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, June 28, 1888. The address should b« read in 
full, and likewise the address from which is taken “Five 
American Contributions to Civilization.” (See page 79.) 
The latter was delivered at Chautauqua, August 19, 1890. 
Those two addresses and sixteen other addresses and 
magazine articles constitute a volume by Dr. Eliot, whicli 
is entitled “American Contributions to Civilization.” It 
is published by The Century Company, New York. 


Democracy (Page 80) 

Henry van Dyke (1852- ) was born at Cermantown, 

Pennsylvania, November 10, 1852, and is a distinguished 
man of letters and a man of genuine and lilx^ral culture. 
He is a graduate of Princeton University, and the recip- 
ient of numerous dogrec^s from various American and 
foreign educational institutions. He was ordained to 
the Presbyterian ministry in 1879, and made a famous 
record as preacher, particularly while pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. He was professor 
of English lit(‘raUire at lYinceton from 1900 to 1918, when 
he w^as appointed minister to N(d,herlands and Luxem- 
>)urg, by lYcsident Wilson. Th( list of books, bo^h 
prose and poetry, of which he is author is a long one. 
They are known in many lands, having been translated 
into various languages. He is popular as college preacher, 
public lecturer, and after-dinner speaker. 

This selection on “Democracy,” the one on “The 
Home as a Nation Builder,” which follows (page 82), the 
on*^ on “Education in a Republic” (page 84), and the one 
on page 85 are taken from Dr. van Dyke’s book called 
Essays in Application. The selections are mercdy portions 
of the essays in the volume. The entire volume rings 
true to American ideals. It is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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The Typical American (Page 89) 

Nicholas Murray Butler ( 1862- ) is a noted publicist. 

He was born in Elizabeth, New Jersey. No less than 
fifteen educational institutions have bestowed the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. upon him, and in 1905 the Uni- 
versity of Oxford conferred upon him the de^ee of 
Litt.D. He has been president of Columbia University 
since January, 1902, and is a member or officer of more 
than a score of educational, literary, and political organi- 
zations, and is the author of a number of volumes dealing 
with educational, political, and philosophical subjects. 
He is greatly sought as lecturer and after-dinner speaker. 
Many of his epigrammatic statements, such as this one 
and others found in this volume, have been printed and 
widely circulated in the United States. 

Good Citizenship (Page 90) 

Grover Cleveland (1837-1908) was bom at Caldwell, 
New Jersey. He was the son of a poor Presbyterian 
minister, and was of New England descent. He grew up 
in western Now York, and supported himself as best he 
could by lending a country store. He taught in an asylum 
for the blind, and acted as clerk in a lawyer’s office in 
Buffalo. He received his academic education in Clinton, 
New York. He studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in Buffalo. In 1881, when he was forty-five years 
old, he w'as elected mayor of the city of Buffalo on an 
independent ticket. From this position he was made 
governor of New York, and while governor was elected 
to the presidency of the United States, 1884. In 1888 
he was renominated, but defeated. But in 1892 he was 
returned to the presidency with a democratic majority in 
both bouses of Congress. He was a “self-made man.” He 
died at IMnceton, New Jersey. 

The Attitude of the Individual (Page 91) 

Charles Evans Hughes (1862- ) is a well-known 

American jurist, and political leader. He graduated 
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from Brown University in 1881. He was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1884; practiced law in New York, 
1884-1891, 1893-1906; became professor of law at Cornell 
University in 1891, and held that position until 1893; 
was special lecturer. New York Law School, i893-1900. 
He became nationally prominent owing to his investiga- 
tion of the record of some of the largest insurance com- 
panies in New York City, 1905-1906. In 1905 he was 
nominated for office of mayor of N('w York City by the. 
Republican Convention, but declined. He became gover- 
nor of New York, January 1, 1907, and served as governor 
until he resigned, October 6, 1910. Pi('sidt‘nt 'Faft ap- 
pointed him associate justice of th(^ Supreme Court of 
the United States, May 2, 1910. This position ho held 
until June, 1916, wdien li(> resigned, because was nomi- 
nated for the x>^<^sidency of th('> United States by the 
Republican party. He is a statesman of administrative 
political e.vi)erienco and a lawyer of a highly developed 
judicial mind. 

At Yale University each year is given a course of lectures 
on “The Resfionsibilities of Citizenship” by “a lecturer 
of distinguished attainments and high conception of civic 
responsibilities.” The fund wdiich makes possible these 
annual lectures on this most important t,o])ic was given 
to Yale University about 1900 by Mr. William K. Dodge. 
In 1910 Mr. Hughes was selected as tht* lecturer possess- 
ing the qualifications set forth by the founder of the fund 
as quoted above. Tht. Yale University lYess has now 
published more than a dozen volumes of these I(K5tures. 
This selection from Mr. Hughes is from one of the four 
lectures in the 1910 series given by him at Yale. 


. The Spirit op Self-Government (Page 96) 

Elihu Root (1845- ) was born in Clinton, New York. 

He graduated from Hamilton College in 1864, and taught 
at Rome Academy after his graduation. He studied law 
at New York University, receiving his LL.B. in 1867. 
Honorary degrees have been bestowed ufjon him by many 
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American educational institutions, as well as by the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires, McGill University, the University 
of Leyden, and Oxford University. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1867, and practiced law in New York. From 
1883 to 1885 he was United States district attorney. 
Southern District of New York, was Secretary of War in 
the Cabinet of lYesident McKinley, and Secretary of 
State in the Cabinet of lYesident Roosevelt. He served 
as United States Senator from New York from 1009 
to 1915; was president of the New York Constitutional 
Convention in 1915. Ho was a member of the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal in 1903, and consul for the United 
States in the North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration, 1910. 
In 1910 he beciame a member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hajme, and in the same year was 
j)rt'sident of tlu3 Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Ho was president of The Hague Tribunal of 
Arbitration between Gr<5at Britain, France, Spain, and 
Portugal concerning (‘hurch })roperty in 1913. In 1912 
he was award(Hi the Nobel Peace lYize. In 1917 TYesidfmt 
Wilson api>oint(Ml him In^ad of a special diplomatic mission 
to Russia. 

“The Spirit of Self-0 overnment” is the title of an 
address delivered by Elihu Root at the one hundred and 
forty-fourth anniversary banquet of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, November 21, 1912. 


The Right of the People to Rule (Page 101) 

Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919) from 1901 to 1914 filled 
the stage of Ameri(^an public life perhaps more com- 
pletely and conspicuously than did any other American, 
llonors too numerous to be mentioned in full have' been 
showered upon him. A long list of colleges and universi- 
ties have bestowed degrees upon him, among them 
Chimbridge University, Oxford University, and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. He was a member of the New York 
Legislature from 1882 to 1884 at the early age of twenty- 
four, and was a delegate to the Republican National Con- 
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vention in 1884, whore he opposed the nomination of 
James G. Blaine for the prosideucy. The next two years 
he spent on a ranch, roughing it in North Dakota, strength- 
ening his feeble health. Tfc was appointed to the (hvil 
Service Commission by President Parrison in 1889, and 
served on it until 1895. Then for two years he was 
president of the New York Police Board, and became as- 
sistant secretary of the navy in 1897, resigning (1898) to 
organize the First United States Cavalry (commonly 
spoken of as the Roosevelt Rough Riders) for the Spariish- 
Anierican War. In that year he was made a col cm el for 
bravery in battle in the ISpanish War, and, returning to 
New York as a military hero, was elected governor of the 
Empire State in the autumn of the same year (1898). 
Tie was elected Vico-PrcL,ident of the United States, 
November 4, 1900, and succf^eded to the presidency upon 
th(^ death of William McKinley, September 14, IWl. 
On November 8, 1904, he was eiected President of the 
United States by the largest majority, both in the electoral 
vote (336 to 140) and in the popular vot(‘ (7, (>24,489 to 
5,082,754), ever recorded in our history to that time, and 
by the largest plurality vote (2,545,515), ev(T given to 
any President of the United States. In 1912 he was the 
lYogressive Party’s candidate for the presidency. 'J'he 
Nobel Peace Prize, consisting of $40,000 and a modal, was 
awarded to him in 1900. 

Tlu ^se paragraphs on “The Right of the People to Rule” 
ar(^ the concluding ones of a speecJi delivered by Mr, 
Roosevelt at Carnegie Hall, New York City, under tln^ 
auspices of the Civic Forum, Wedne.sday evening, 
March 20, 1912. In granting permission to reprint these 
paragraphs, Colonel Roosevelt wrote to the editor the 
following words : “That contains the sum of the principles 
lor which I was fip;hting in 1912, for which I am fighting 
now, and for w'^hich 1 have always fought and always 
shall fight.” They are well worth very serious study 
and thought. 
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Political Routineer and Inventor (Page 104) 

Walter Lippmann (1889- ) was born in New York 

City, September 23, 1889, and took bis A.B. degree from 
Harvard in 1909. He did graduate work in philosophy 
at Harvard during 1909-1910. Mr. Lippmann is the 
author of A Preface to Politics, Drift and Mastery, and The 
Stakes of Diplomacy. He is the editor of The Poems of 
Paul Mariett. 


The Meaning of the Flag (Page 105) 

Woodrow Wilson (1856- ) is the twenty-eighth Presi- 

dent of the United States. He was bom in Staunton, Va., 
December 28, 1856. His father was a preacher. He is of 
Scotch-lrish ancestry. He graduated from Princeton 
College in 1879 ; graduated in law from the University 
of Vh'ginia, 1881 ; practiced law at Atlanta, Georgia, 
1882-1883; and did post-graduate work at Johns Hop- 
kins, 1883-1885, He holds the degree of A.B. and A.M. 
from Princ()ton ; the degree of LL.D. from no less than 
nine colleges and universities, and the degree of Litt.D. 
from Yale, He taught history and political economy at 
Bryn Mawr College from 1885 to 1888, and was professor 
of the same subjects at Wesleyan University from 1888 to 
1890. From 1890 to 1910 he was a professor in IMm^eton 
University, and president of Princeton from August 1, 
1902, to October 20, 1910. He became governor of New 
Jersey, January, 1911, and served in that capacity until 
he resigned in March, 1913. The Democratic National 
Convention nominated him for Ih-esident in 1912, to which 
office he was elected November 4, 1912. His political 
opponents in the 1912 election were Theodore Roosevelt, 
the Progressive candidate, and William Howard Taft, 
the Republican candidate. In 1916 he was reelected 
Ih-esident. He is the author of numerous books and 
publishcKl addresses. He has become an international 
figure through his leadership of the United States during 
the Great War and through his interpretation of the higher 
purposes of the Allies in this struggle. 
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“The Meaning of the Flag” is an addre^ss given by 
President Wilson in June, 1915, and hence about two 
years before America entered the World War. It was 
delivered on June 14, from the south portico of the Treas- 
ury Building, Washington, D. C. The Ih’csident reminds 
his hearers that “this is Flag Day,” but points out that 
“there are no days of special patriotism.” 


A League to Enforce Peace (Page 108) 

A. Lawrence Lowell (1856- ) is president of Harvard 

University, and has held that position since May 19, 1909. 
He practiced law at Boston from 1880 to 1897, and was 
professor of the science of government at Harvard from 
1900 to 1909. He is the author of several books dealing 
with politics, government, and public opinion. He has 
been and is a powerful factor in advancing the cause of 
international democracy by helping on the movement of 
a League of Nations to Enforce Peace. 

The date of this article from the Atlantic Monthly shows 
that tlie World War had been going on for over a year 
when l^esident Lowell wote it. The League to Enforce 
Peace was formed in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
June 17, 1915. Dr. A. Ijawrence Lowell is Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and Ex-President William 
Howard Taft is President of the League. 

Patriotism (Page 117) 

This selection on patriotism by Dr. Butler was originally 
given as part of an address by him before the Newport 
Historical Society, Newport, R. I., August 15, 1915. In 
1917 it was copyrightea by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and 
became part of a volume of addresses by Dr. Butler, which 
bears the title of A World in Ferment. In 1901 Presi- 
dent Wilson, then a professor in Princeton University, 
wrote the following about modern democracy: “As a 
matter of fact democracy as we know it is no older than 
the end of the eighteenth century. The doctrines which 
sustain it can scarcely be said to derive any support at 
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all from the practices of the classical states. Modern 
democracy wears a very different aspect, and rests upon 
principles separated by the whole heaven from those of 
the Roman or Grecian democrat.’' 


Americanism (Page 119) 

This selection on Americanism by Mr. Roosevelt is a 
portion of an address by him delivered before the Knights 
of Columbus, Carnegie Hall, New York City, October 12, 
1915. The World War had been in progress somewhat 
over a year. In 1919 George H. Doran Company, New 
York, (jopyrighted this address along with other addresses, 
artich's, and public statements by Mr. Roosevelt, and 
I>ut them together in a volume entitled Fear God and 
Take Your Own Part. Mr. Roosevelt dedicated this 
book to Julia Ward Howe, who, he says, “was as good a 
citizen of the Republic as Washington and Lincoln them- 
selves.” In his introductory note to the book, Colonel 
Roosevelt says that “the principles set forth in this book 
are simply the principles of true Americanism within and 
without our own borders.” 


Pan-Americani8m (Page 126) 

Robert Lansing (1864- ) is Secretary of State of 

the United States. He was born in Watertown, New 
York, October 17, 1864. He graduated from Amherst 
College in 1886, and in 1915 was honored by both Amherst 
and Colgate in being awarded the degree of LL.D. In 
1889 be was admitted to the bar, and was a member of 
the firm of Lansing & Lansing from 1889 to 1907. lie was 
associate counsel for the United States in the Behring 
Sea Arbitration, 1892-1893; was solicitor for the United 
States in the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal in 1903; and 
served the Federal Government in various legal capacities 
up to June 23, 1915, when he was made Secretary of State 
by President Wilson. He is associate editor of the Ameri'- 
can Journal of I nternaiional Law. 
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This address was delivered bi^fore the Second Pan- 
Ameri<ean Scientific Congress, held at Washington D. C., 
from December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916. This Con- 
gress considered a multitude of subjects in pursuance of 
its “high aims and purposes: namely, to increase the 
knowledge of things ATuerican ; to disseminate and to 
make the culture of each American (*ountry the heritage 
of all American republics ; to further the advancement 
of science by disinterested cooperation; to promote in- 
dustry, inter-American trade and commerce; and to de- 
vise ways and means of mutual helpfulness.” 

The first Pan-American Scientific Congress was held at 
Santiago in 1908. 


Individual Liberty and Responsibility of the Bar 
(Page 132) 

The address on Individual Liberty and the Responsi- 
bility of the Bar, from which the paragraphs hero given 
were taken, was delivered by Mr. Root at the annual 
dinner of the Now York State Bar Association, January 15, 
1916, It is fortunate that the addresses are collected in 
several volumes, covering the period of his servicjos as 
Secretary of War, as Secretary of State, and as Senator 
of the United States, during which time, as he himself 
once said, his only client was his country. The Harvard 
University lYess, Cambridge, Massachusetts, has pub- 
lished this edition. This address by Mr. Root is from 
the volume entitled Addresses on Government and Citi- 
zenship. The dinner at which this address was given 
was arranged specially to commemorate Mr. Root's 
reentry into the legal profession, after many years of 
absence from it “because of the engrossing character of 
duties in the Departments and in the Senate in Wash- 
ington.” He said : “I have come back to my old friends 
and my old haunts and taken up the old course of going 
up and down town daily, as I used to forty or fifty years 
ago.” 
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Patriotism (Page 137) 

Lyman Abbott (1835- ) is a noted editor, author, 

and preacher. His birthplace is Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
He ^aduated from New York University in 1853, was 
admitted to the New York bar in 1856, and is still a 
member of it. In 1860 ho was ordained to the Congre- 
gational ministry, and since then has served as pastor 
of a number of churches, the most noted of which was 
the Plymouth Congregational Church, Brooklyn (1869- 
1899), where he succeeded the distinguished preacher, 
Henry Ward Beecher. He was associate editor with 
Henry Ward Beecher of The Christian Union.^ and since 
1893 he has been editor-in-chief of T'he Outlook. He has 
served as political and religious guide to hosts of Americans. 


What the Flag Means (Page 138) 

In June, 1916, Mr. Hughes, then a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, delivered this address 
to a graduating class in Washington, D. C. 


The Challenge (Page 142) 

Why did the United States enter the Great War? The 
answer is simple and sufficient. Ame^rica believes in two 
kinds, and only two kinds, of wars. She believes in a 
war of self-defense, and in a war of rescue, liberation, 
emancipation, and freedom. America entered the Great 
War on the basis of self-defense and of rescue and freedom. 


The Great Struggle (Page 155) 

This is another illustration of Doctor Butler’s epigram- 
matic statements which say so much in so small compass. 
There are several sentences in this short characterization 
that are worthy of serious discussion. 
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The Menace (Page 156j 

This address by President Wilson states in a masterly 
way the real nature of German intrigue and aggression 
in this country, both before America entered the war and 
after she entered it. 

The Deliverers (Page 163) 

The Outlook began its existence in 1860 as The Chrinfiah 
Union, succeeding a small paper kno^sui as The Church 
Union. Its first editor-in-chief was Henry Ward Beecher. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott became associate editor with Mr. 
P>('echer in 1876 and editor-in-chief in 1881 when Mr. 
Beecher retired, which position he still holds. 

The name of tin* paper was changed from The Christian 
Union to The Outlook in 1893. 


Why We Are Fighting Germany (Page 165) 

Franklin K. Lane (1864- ) was born in Th'inco 

Edward Island, Canada. He was appointed S(^cretary 
of the Interior by IVesident Wilson, March 5, 1913. In 
early childhood he moved to California, and graduated 
from the University of California in 1886. He engaged 
in newspaper work early in life, and lat(T acted as New 
York correspondent for western papt^rs. He at one time 
was part owner and editor of the Tacoma Daily News. 
In 1889 he was admitted to the California bar and began 
the practi(ie of law in San Francisco. In 1902 ran for 
the governorship of California. From Dec(miber, 1905, 
to March 4, 1913, he was a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon him in 1915 by New York University. 

A Just and Generous Peace (Page 172) 

This address of President Wilson should be remesmbered 
and studied, if for nothing else, for his laconic description 
of the present German Government as “a Thing without 
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conscience or honor or capacity for covenanted peace.” 
But there are other things for which it should be re- 
membered. It makes clear as crystal the issue that con- 
fronted the Allies (the United States included) in the 
Great War. In it he speaks the very thought of the 
American peK)plo. He and they would countenance no 
compromise to secure peace. Justice and equality of 
rights must be secmred, whatever the cost, for all nations. 
It shows the necessity of a complete and lasting defeat 
of a nation whose God is Might, and which knows no law 
except the law of necessity. 

This address was delivered before a joint session of 
Congress, December 4, 1917, at Washington, D. C. 


National Unity (Page 183), and National Train- 
ing FOR National Service (Page 186) 

The Commercial Club of St. Louis, Missouri, was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Butler on February 16, 1918. His topic 
was “A lh*ogram of Constructive Ih*ogress.” These two 
selections are from that address. 

The Newspaper (Page 189) 

Fred Newton Scott (1877- ) is professor of rhetoric 

in the University of Michigan. PYom that university he 
holds the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. H© is a 
well-known WTiter of books and contributor to magazines. 

“The Newspaper” constitutes inscriptions of ideals 
adopted by thc^ w(41-known daily, l^he Detroit News, De- 
troit, Michigan. The author of the ideals of “ The News- 
paper” is l^ofessor Fred Newton Scott of the University of 
Michigan. Of course The Detroit News does not claim to 
live up completely to these ideals, but the courage to set 
them forth as its ideals, and the attempt to live up to them, 
axe highly commcmdable, and indicate the spirit and the 
function of the American daily. These ideals should be 
learned by heart by ©very American citizen and trans- 
muted into character. 
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Force to the Utmost (Page 190) 

This address by President Wilson, familiarly known as 
his “ Force to the Utmost” speech, was delivered at Balti- 
more, Maryland, April (>, 1918. He wont to Baltimore 
to discuss the third Liberty Loan. When this addresr 
was given, Americans were no longer und<T an illusion 
about the Ihrussian menace. They knew that if (Jermany 
should win in Europe, her next attack in her design to 
doiriinate ihe world would be against the United States 
and South America. Americans had come to fe(d by tiiis 
time more than ever that they were fighting to make their 
own homes safe for their children, as well as to make the 
world safe for democracy. 

The American’s Creed (Page 194) 

William Tyler Page (1868- ), who is now minority 

clerk of the House of Represen tativovS, Washington, D. C., 
was born at Frederick, Maryland, October 19, 1868. He 
attended the hYederick Academy, and the public schools 
of Baltimore?, and on December 19, 1881, he entered the 
service? of the House of Representatives as a page. Since 
then ho has served in the House continuously, holding the 
following positions : file clerk, journal cUtIi, tally (*lerk, 
e*lerk to the (k)inmittee on Aecjouiits, minority (derk of 
the? House. In the 65th Congress ho was tlu? Republican 
nominee for Clerk of the House?, and was Re})ublican 
nominee for Congress from the second distried of Mary- 
land in 1902. He is the author of Page’s Congressional 
Handbook, and collaborated in the ijreparatioii of the 
House Manual of Rules and Parliam(?ntary Practice. 

“Gassing” the World’s Mind (Page 195) 

William Thomas Ellis (1873- ) is one of America’s 

well-known writers. Flo has traveled ext(3nsively through- 
out the world. He was born in Alleghany, Pennsylvania, 
He has been editorially connected with a number of 
Philadelphia dailies ; was editor of the International 
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Christian Endeavor organ, 1894-1897 ; editor of Forward^ 
a Presbyterian weekly, 1897-1902 ; Philadelphia Press 
editor, 1903-1908. He has lectured and made addresses 
in all parts of the United States, and is the author of a 
number of volumes dealing particularly with religious 
topics. 


Independence Bell (Page 203) 

It is not known who wrote these verses entitled “In- 
dependence Bell,” but a few facts about the circumstances 
leading to the writing of this selection can be given. The 
Second Continental Congress met in Philadelphia, in the 
State House (Independence Hall) May 10, 177/>. On 
June 7, 1770, Ri{*hard Henry Lee of Virginia moved 
“That these United Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent states.” John Adams of Massa- 
chusetts seconded the motion. Later a committee of live 
was appointed to draft the Declaration of Independence. 
Jefferson drew up the paper, though some changes were 
made in it by the committee and by Congress. It was 
adopted on tln^ evening of July 4, 1776. When it was 
adopted, the event was announced by ringing the old 
State House bell, which bore the inscriiilion, “Proclaim 
Liberty Throughout the Land, to All the Inhabitants 
Thereof!” The venerable bellman had his grandson 
stand at the door of the hall, to await tln^ announcement 
of the event by the door keeper. When the grandson 
was given the signal, he rushed to where he could see his 
grandfather, and shouted, “Ring, ring, ring!” 


Hail, Columbia (Page 205) 

Joseph Hopkinson (1770-1842), an American jurist, 
was born in Philadeljihia, November 12, 1770. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Pennsylvania, 1786, and 

P racticed law in Easton, Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia. 

le conducted the defense in the impciachment trial of As- 
sociate Justice Samuel Chase, and was a Representative 
in Congress from 1817 to 1819. President J. Q. Adams 
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appointed him judge for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1828-1842. He wrote many addresses and articles 
as well as “Hail, Columbia.” He died in Philadelphia, 
January 15, 1842. 

The Star-Spangled Banner (Page 207) 

Francis Scott Key (1780-1843), lawyer and poet, was 
born in Frederick County, Maryland, August 9, 1780. 
He graduated from St. John's College, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, practiced law at Frederick in 1801, and lal-er after 
going to Washington became district attorney of tl)(^ Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He was buried in Mount Olivet 
Cemetery, Frederick, Maryland. 

Shortly before the close of the War of 1812, the British 
bombarded Fort McHenry. During this action Key was 
held a prisoner by the British aboard a small ship, lie 
was in extreme suspense about the outcome of this en- 
gagement, and was relieved in the early dawn by the sight 
of the Stars and Stripes still floating over the fort. Under 
inspiration of this sight, he wTote on the back of a letter 
the first draft of “Idio Star-Spangled Banner.” It be- 
came popular almost immediately upon being printed. 
A large national flag is kept floating over Key’s grave. 


The American Flag (Page 208) 

Joseph Hodman Drake (1795-1820) was a poet and 
newspaper contributor, who was born in New" York City. 
His father and mother both died when he was very young. 
h>om childhood he showed a special talent for writing 
poetry. He entered business life, but did not like it, and 
then decided in 1813 to study medicine, wdiicdi he b(‘gan 
to practice three years later. In 1819 he made daily 
contributions to the New York Evening Post. He died 
in New York City, September 21, 1820. 
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America (Page 210) 

Samuel Francis Smith (1808-1895) was born in Boston, 
attended the Boston Latin School, and graduated from 
Harvard, 1829, and from the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1832. He was a Baptist minister, and taught 
modern languages at Colby University, 1834-1841. Ho 
edit(Hl several religious periodicals, ami besides being the 
author of “ Am(‘Tica,’’ be wrote many <dher productions, 
among which are “The Morning Light is Breaking,” and 
“ Rock of Ages.” He died in Boston, November 16, 1895. 

Concord Hymn (Page 211) 

Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882), an American 
philosopher and poet of renown, was born in Boston, 
May 25, 1803. llis father was a preacher. Even in 
childhood Emerson was fond of writing, and at the age 
of (deven wrote a version, quite a good one, of a i>art of 
Virgil. At the age of fourteen he entered Harvard College, 
and did remarkable work in Creek, history, declamation, 
and composition. He was the <dass jmet. He studied 
theology in Harvard in 1823, and became an ordained 
minister in 1829. His church was opened to all reformers, 
since Emerson hims<4f was interested in all publics ques- 
tions. He was a Unitarian early in his ministry. He 
did considerable lecturing on various subjects. From 
1842 to 1844 he was editor of The- Dial He made many 
contributions to The AtUnitic Monthly^ and vrote and 
lecturc'd a grt'at deal on the abolition of slavery. I^resident 
Lincoln sought an introduction to Emerson after he had 
listened to one of Emerson’s lectures against slavery. 
In 1866, Harvard honored him with the degree of LL.D, 
He is the author of many volumes of essays, poems, letters, 
and sketches. Ho died at Concord, Massachusetts, 
April 27, 1882. 

On April 19, 1836, a monument was dedicated in honor 
of the patriots who fell in the battle of Lexington, April 19, 
1775. This monument was erected at Concord ; Emerson 
wrote- this hymn for the occasion. 
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The Battle-Field (Page 212) 

William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878) was sent to the 
district school in Cummington, Massachusetts, when he 
was four years old, and attended the school until ho was 
twelve, lie wrote a poem in his eleventh year, and re- 
cited it at the close of the winter seJiool. In 1809 lu' 
wrote a satire attacking President Jefferson. He at- 
tended college at Williams and at Yale, but for financial 
reasons was unable to complete his course. He studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1815. In 1818, he 
b<H*ame regular contributor to the North American Review. 
By 1823 his poems had won him a European reputation. 
In 1836 he became editor and part owner of the New 
York Evening Post, At fu*st he was a Democrat, but later 
became a Republican. In 1873 he was mad(> an honorary 
nieinber of tln^ Russian Academy at St. Ik)torsburg. In 
his (dghty-firsl year he wrote “The Flood of Tears.” He 
died from the results of a fall soon after he delivered the 
address at the unveiling of the statue of Mazzini in Central 
Park, New York. 

“The Battle-Field” is thought by many critics to b(^ 
Bryant’s most worthy poem. It appeared in tin) Demo- 
cratic Magazine for October, 1837. It is not certain what 
battletiolcl was in the author’s mind. 

Columbia, the Gem of tue Ocean (Pago 214) 

There is some discussion as to the authorship of this 
song. A theatrical performer by the name of Thomas 
h Becket claimed the authorship. He declared that 
David T. Shaw requested him to write a song for Shaw' 
to be sung by Shaw for his benefit night in Philadelphia. 
A Becket said he wrote it, and Shaw sang it. It seems to 
be safe to say that the name and the idea of the song 
originated with Shaw, but the words and music were 
written and composed by k Becket. It is difficult to 
find very much about either one of these men, both of 
whom wore interested in the theater, and traveled as 
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theatrical performers. A Becket retired from the stage 
and lived in Philadelphia in 1879, where he was a teacher 
of music. This song also goes under the title of “The 
Red, White, and Blue,” and in England is popular under 
that title and “Britannia the Pride of the Ocean. “ 


Stanzas on Freedom (Pago 215) 

The West Indies lie between the southern part of 
Florida and the Gulf of l^aria, Venezuela, South America. 
Among these islands are Cuba, Haiti, Jamai(*.a, and Porto 
Rico. Jamaica became an English possession, May, 
lt>55, when OlivcT Cromwell was head of tlie Protector- 
ate. Slavery could not exist in the British Isles after 1807, 
for at that time England abolished the slave trade. But 
slavery did exist in the West Indies. The West Indian 
planters stoutly resented an agitation for abolition of 
slavery in the British colonies. But a bill was passed 
in Parliament in August, 1833, decreeing that slavery 
should cease August 1, 1834. A gift of 20,&)0,000 pounds 
(about S1(K),0(K),()00) was made to slave owners as com- 
p(‘nsation for the loss of their property. 

These stanzas were sung at tln^ anti-slavery picnic in 
Dedham on the anniversary of West Indian (unaneipa- 
tion, August 1, 1843. 

James Russell Lowell is considered one of our greatest 
men of letters. Among his works are the following : 
Poems (1844) ; TJic Vision of Sir LannfaL (184.^) ; Poems 
(1848) ; The Bicflow Papers^ First Series (184S), Second 
Series (1857); Poems (1849); Poetical Works (1869); 
Among My Books, First Series (1870), Second Series 
(1876); My Study Windows (1871); Democracy and Other 
A ddrcsscs ( 1 887 ) . 


The Present Crisis (Pago 216) 

This poem was written in December, 1844, and pub- 
lished by Lows'll in a second series of his poems in 1848. 

The political situation in 1844 was as follows: The 
presidential campaign of that year centered about the 
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annexation of Texas. Mexico declared lierself inde- 
pendent of Spain in 1821, and Texas was one of her “states” 
at that time. From the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Americans had been going over into Texas, and by 
1830 their influence there was considered by the Mexican 
President so threatemng that he forbade all further immi- 
gration from the United States into Texas. The settlers 
of Texas being mainly Americans now prepared for re- 
bellion and desired to form an independent slave state. 
The Texans petitioned for separation from Coahuila, 
a Mexican province to whom they had been subjected 
by the Mexican President. Mexico would not grant 
this request. The Texans declared their independence 
March, 1 836, and won it the following month. The Repub- 
lic of Texas was set up immediately. President Jackson 
promptly recognized its independence. The Texans hoped 
and expected annexation to the United States, 

In the campaign of 1844 the Abolitionists, those who 
wished to abolish slavery outright, appeared as the Lib- 
erty party, and were against the annexation of Te^xas. 
The Whig party would not commit itself on the subject 
of annexation. But the Democratic platform boldly 
declared for the annexation of Texas, and nominated 
James K. Polk for the presidency. The Democrats won 
the election. But the Congress and President Tyler did 
not wait for the new administration to take favorable 
action on the admission of Texas. A joint resolution passed 
the House by a vote of 120 to 98 and the Senate by 27 to 25. 
Thus Texas became a state in the Union, March 1, 1845. 

In studying “The Present Crisis” and the pre^ceding 
selection, “Stanzas on Freedom,” the student can easily 
determine Lowell’s position on the question of slavery and 
human freedom. In them are found “strains of poet 
and preacher,” ^and they constitute an “inspiring expres- 
sion of moral passion.” 


The Ship of State (Page 221) 

^ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882), a dis- 
tinguished American poet, began his school life at the 
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age of three, and entered public school in Love Lane, 
Portland, Maine, in 1812. Prom here he was at once 
sent to a private school. He attended Bowdoin College, 
and then went to Europe to fit himself for the chair of 
modern languages at Bowdoin. Be studied and traveled 
in England, France, Spain, and Germany, returning to 
America in 1829. In that year he became professor in 
Bowdoin, and prepared bis own text-books in French, 
Italian, and Spanish. In 1830 he became professor of 
French and Spanish languages at Harvard. Ho wrote 
dozens of articles and jmblished many books. He visited 
Europe several times, and while there was entertained 
by men of distinction, among them Charles Dicikens and 
Tennyson. He has h(5en termed the “American poet 
laureate.’’ England thought so much of him that a bust 
of Longfellow was placed in the Poets’ Corner at West- 
minster Abbey in March, 1884. Ameri(‘.a never tirc^s of 
his “Evangeline,” “Hiawatha,” and “The Village Black- 
smith.” 

Battije Hymn of the Republic (Pago 222) 

Julia Ward Howe (1819-1910) was born in New York 
City, May 27, 1819, soon after the War of 1812. Her 
father was a suc^cessful banker, and gave her an education 
very liberal for her time. She married the noted New 
York philanthropist, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. Before 
the Civil War she conducted with her husband 7^ he Common- 
xreallh, an anti-slavery paper. In 18G1 she wrote the 
famous “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” In 1807 she 
went to Greece, and in 1809 became devoted to the cause 
of woman sufi’rage. She was a delegate to the World’s 
Prison Reform Congress in London in 1872. Mrs. Howe 
has written many prose and poetical works ; edited Sex 
and Education; was associate editor of the Woman's Jour- 
nal, and contributed to many new’spapers and magazines. 

In 1918 Dr. Henry van Dyke wrote a stanza in answer 
to a request of the United States Marines in the training 
camp at Quantico. In writing to the editor concerning 
t his stanza, Dr. van Dyke said : 
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Avalon, Princeton, N. J. 

June 20, 1918 

J. Madison Gathany, A.M. 

Beekonk, Mass. 

Dear Sir : 

Your favor of June 15th is duly received. In regard to 
the stanza to whicih you refer, it was not written as an 
addition or emendation to Mrs. Howe's “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” It was merely an impromptu, composed 
in answer to the request of the U. S. Marines in the train- 
ing camp at Quantico, who wished for a /erse to express 
the spirit with which they had vohmtefTed for this war, 
and who wanted to sing it to the old tune of John Brown’s 
Body, wliich Mrs. Howe adapted for her Hymn. 1 gave 
strict instructions that the stanza should not be regarded 
as a part of that Hymn, but should bo sung only after 
the ITymn was completed, to express the thought tJiat 
the groat result of the Civil War, the estal)Jishment of 
human freedom in our country, is the very thing for which 
w(^ are lighting now on a larger scale and on behalf of 
mankind. My stanza should not be used or printed with- 
out this explanation. 

Yours truly, 

Henry van Dyke 


The words of this stanza follow : 

We have heard the cry of anguish from the victims of the 
Hun, 

And we know our country’s peril if the war lord’s will is 
done — 

We will fight for world wide freedom till the victory is won, 
For God is marching on. 


Union and Liberty (Page 223) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894) attended Phillips 
Academy at Andover, Massachusetts, and graduated 
from Harvard in 1829. He wrote frequently for college 
publications, and wrote and delivered the poem at com- 
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menoement time. Ho later studied medicine at Harvard, 
and became professor of anatomy and physiology at 
Dartmouth College from 1838 to 1840. Then he prac- 
ticed medicine in Boston. In 1847 he was appointed 
professor of anatomy and physiology at Harvard, and 
was dean of the medical school there from 1847 to 1853. 
Dr. Holmes did much lecturing and an abundance of writing. 
He was one of the founders of the Atlantic Monthly and 
contributed to it his well-known series of papers entitled 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." He resigned 
his professorsliip in Harvard in 1882, and from that time 
lived a retired but active life in Boston until his death, 
October 7, 1894. 


Battle Cry of Freedom (Page 224) 

George P. Root (1820-1895), an American musician 
and song-writer of considerable note, was born in Sheffield, 
Massachusetts, August 30, 1820. He spent his youth in 
North Reading, not far from Boston, his father having 
moved then^ when Geoi^e was only six years old. Ho 
was always very fond of music, and at thirteen he could 
“play a tune" upon as many instruments as he was years 
old. He said in the story of his life, “There was a chronic 
curiosity in the village choir as to what instrument the 
boy would play upon next." The dream of his life was 
to be a musician. His musical books and his sheet-music 
compositions are altogether too numerous to list. He 
brought out books almost every year, and sometimes three 
and four each year, from 1847 to 1890. One man who 
served in that war said of Dr. Root’s war songs: “Only 
those who were at tlie front realize how often we were 
cheered, revived, and inspired by the songs of him who 
sent forth the ‘Battle Cry of FVeedom.’ While others 
led the boys in blue to final victory, it was his songs that 
nerved the men at the front, and solaced the wives, 
mothers, sisters, and sweethearts at home." Colonel 
P. D. Grant said : “His songs were a great comfort to the 
soldiers during the war, and helped to lighten the fatigues 
of many a weary march." “The Battle Cry of Freedom," 
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“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” and “Just More the Battle, 
Mother” were among Dr. Root's most popular songs in 
the camps and on the battlefields of i he Civil War. 

In the story of his own life. Dr. Root says : “I heard of 
President Lincoln’s second call for troops one afternoon 
while reclining on a lounge in my brother’s house. Im- 
mediately a song started in my mind, words and music 
together : 

“‘Yes, we’ll rally round the flag, boys, we’ll rally once 
again, Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.’ 

“ I thought it out that afternoon, and vTote it the next 
morning at the store. The song went into the army, and 
the testimony in regard to its use in the camp and on the 
inarch, and even on the field of battle, from soldiers and 
officers, up to generals, and even to the good Ih*esident 
himself (Abraham Lincoln), made me thankful that if I 
c‘,ould not shoulder a musket in defense of my country 1 
could serve her in this way.” 


The Sword op Bunker Hill (Page 225) 

William Ross Wallace (1819-1881) was born in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, in 1819. He attended Bloomington 
and South Hanover College, Indiana, and afterward 
studied law in Lexington, Kentucky, and began the 
practice of law in New York City in 1841. Ho devoted 
most of his time to literature. He contributed to the 
U 7 Lio 7 i Mmjazine, Harper's, the New York Ledger, and 
other publications. He is the author of a number of 
poems besides the one quoted in this volume. He died 
in New York City, May 5, 1881. 

The Revolutionary Rising (Page 226) 

Thomas Buchanan Read (1822-1872) was an artist 
and poet. After his father’s death he was apprenticed 
to a tailor, but so disliked this work that he secretly went 
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to Philadelphia, where he worked at manufacturing cigars. 
In 1837 he went to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he became a 
sign-painter. He did not attend school regularly. He 
was employed in a theater in Dayton, Ohio, for a year, 
and then returned to Cincinnati as a portrait painter. 
He made little money, and was forced to make a living 
by sign -'i)ain ting, cigar-making, readings, and dramatic 
performances. He lived in New York in 1841, and in 
Boston, where he (Hmtributed po(‘ms to the Courier, 1843- 
1844. He traveled abroad in 1850 and in 1853, taking 
up art-study in Florence and Rome until 1858. During 
the Civil War he recited many of his National war-songs 
in the camps, and gave the x)roceeds of his readings to the 
aid and comfort of the wounded soldiers. He died in 
New York City, May 11, 1872. 

“The Revolutionary Rising” as given in this volume 
is taken from “The Wagoner of the Alleghanies,” a ])oern 
of th(^ days of 177(>.- The scenes of this poem are mostly 
laid on the banks of the Scdiuylkill, betwecni Philadell)hia 
and Valley Forgt*. Tin* complete poem covers a period of 
time i^xtcuiding from some years before to nearly the end 
of the Revolutionary War. 

Paul Revere's Ride (Page 229) 

Paul Revere was one of the most patriotic citizens of 
Boston in the time of the American Revolution. Ho 
was a goldsmith and engraver, and did a great deal to 
further the cause of ATueri(*nn liberty. Paul Revc^re was 
caiJtured by the British Regulars while performing his 
patriotic duty on this noted ride. Later he was set free. 

Boston Hymn (Page 233) 

The day that the Emancipation Proclamation wont 
into effect, January 1, 18()3, this hymn was read in Music 
Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. The student should re- 
member that Lincoln’s proclamation did not free a single 
slave in the loyal slaveholding states of Kentucky, M issouri, 
Maryland, and Delaware. It was only a war measure. 
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and the President had the right to confiscate property 
only where the states were in rebellion against the United 
States. Slavery was legally established in the Southern 
states, and the only way in which it could be abolished 
there, except in the case mentioned, was by amending 
the Federal Constitution, or by action of the states them- 
selves. 


Liberty for All (Page 237) 

William Lloyd Garrison (1805-1879) was among the 
most noted of the abolitionists. TTis parents came from 
Nova Scotia to Newbury port, Massachusetts, in 1805. 
William V>ocame editor of the Newhury})ort Friv Pvts ' in 
1820, and was a firm friend of John G. Whittier. lie was 
(ionnected with several different papers before he es- 
tablished The Liberator in Boston, January 1, 1<831, whiiih 
he edited until slavery was abolished and the (hvil War 
tuided. The pro-slavery compromises of the f'ederal 
(constitution he described as “a covenant witli d('ath 
and an agreement with hell.” A public subscription of 
$30,000 was presented to him after the Civil War for his 
services. 


Abraham Lincoln (Page 237) 

At the Harvard Commemoration, July 21, 1805, Loweirs 
Gde was recited. This selection is a part oF that Ode. 


The Blue and the Gray (Page 239) 

Francis Miles Fincli (1827- ), a jurist, was born in 

Ithaca, New York, and graduated from Yale in 1849. He 
was class poet. In 1850 he began the x>^actiee of law in 
Ithaf'a. He served for many years as judge of the court 
of appeals of New York State, and was commonly known 
as Judge Pinch. The “Blue and the Gray” gave him a 
wide reputation. 

“The Blue and the Gray” was printed in the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1867. We are told that these stanzas were 
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inspired by the fact that the women of Columbus, Missis- 
sippi, placed flowers with no partiality upon the graves 
of the dead soldiers of both the Confederacy and the 
Union. 


Centennial. Hymn (Page 241) 

John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) was born at 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, of Quaker descent. lie was 
brought up in a simple country home, and his educational 
advantages were meager. Up to 1820 he had attended 
only the district schools. We are told that his poetic 
instinct was awakened by reading the poems of Burns. 
Whittier and William Lloyd Garrison wore life-long 
friends, and they had mutually active interests in the 
problems of their day. Wliittier earned money to attend 
Haverhill Acad(^my. He wrote many poems and po- 
litical contributions to magazines. He edited the Ameri- 
can Mannfaclurcr of Boston, but left its editorship to 
manage his father’s farm until his father’s death in June, 
]83(), After 1832, Whittier gave rnost of his attention 
to politics and was a strong abolitionist with Garrison. 
From 1832 to 1877 he did an enormous amount of writing 
and editing, and at the time of his death, September 7, 
1892, was one of the most widely known of American 
writers. 

This hymn was witten for the International Exposition 
held in celebration of the completion of the first hundred 
years of American independence. The Exposition began 
May 10, 1870, when the “Centennial Hymn” was sung by 
a chorus of a thousand voices. 


The Flag Goes By (Page 243) 

Henry Holcomb Bennett (1863- ) is a writer and 

illustrator of note. He writes chiefly army stories. He 
is a water colorist in landscape, birds, and animals. In 
1898^1899 he wrote a series of sketches and articles on 
the National Guard. 
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Robert E. Lee (Page 244) 

In 1907 the one hundredth anniversary of General Lee’s 
birth was celebrated at Richmond, Virginia. Lee was born 
at Stratford on the Potomac, in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, January 19, 1807. tie was the third son of 
Colonel Henry Lee and Anne Hill Carter, his second 
wife. General Lee surrendered to General Grant at Ap- 
pomattox, April 9, 1865. On that morning he said : 
“There is nothing left but to go to General Grant, and I 
would rather die a thousand deaths.” This shows his 
admirable soldier-spirit. “How easily I could got rid 
of this,” he continued, “ and be at rest. I have only to 
ride along the line and all will be over. Bui it is dvr duty 
to live. What will become of the women and children of 
the South, if we are not here to protect them?” This 
shows the other spirit that resided in this heroic and 
gallant man. When his soldiers knew that he had sur- 
rendered, they gathered around him in groups with tears 
running down their chc^eks, for they themselves had 
scarcely a thought of surrender, and they loved Lee be- 
yond the power of words to express. With tears stream- 
ing down his own cheeks, in a trembling tone, all he could 
say to them was: “Men, we have fought through the 
war together, I have done the best I could for you. 
My heart is too full to say more.” This poem was road 
at the celebration mentioned above, and all are glad that 
that other noble and heroic soul, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
expressed so well the feeling of the North toward this 
gentleman, “Virginia’s son.” 


The Flag of the Free (Page 244) 


The poem from which these stanzas are taken was given 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, 
June 30, 1910. * ’ 


America for Me (Page 247) 

“America for Me” was published in The Outlook, 
September 25, 1909, under the title “Home Thoughts 
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Prom Europe.” No loftier sentiment for America can be 
found than that expressed here by Dr. van Dyke. 

The Challenge (Page 248) 

Dysart McMullen (1882- ) was born in Howard 

County, Maryland, November 9, 1882. Long years ago 
the name was spelled Mac Mullen, for the family are 
Scotch Highlanders, with Welsh blood in their veins. 
Dysart McMullen was educated at Uock Hill College, 
Maryland, under the Christian Brotlicrs. From this 
college he graduated in 1901. He has Avritten verse since 
he was a boy, though but little of it Avas published until 
just recently. The Scribners have published a number of 
selections from his pen since the Creat War began. Dysart 
enlisted at the (mtrance of the United States into tl)e war, 
and is now (1918) in France serving the Red Cross as a 
commissioned officer. 


An Ode of Dedication (Page 249) 

Hermann Hagedorn is a young American author of ex- 
cellent standing. He is of immediate German origin, but 
is to the tips of his fing<TS one hundred per cent American. 
In 1907 he graduated from Harvard, and was instructor in 
.English there from 1 909 to 1911. He is the author of several 
one-act plays, and besides being the author of many poems, 
he AVTote You are The Hope of The World (1917), Where do 
you Stand? — An Appeal to Americans of German Origin. 
(1918), Barbara Picks a Husband (1918), A Boy's Life of 
Theodore Roosevelt (1918). With three other men, he or- 
ganized the Vigilantes in 1916 — an organization every 
American should know and champion. 

America entered the Great War April 6, 1917. These 
velses were written to I'm read before the Harvard Cha]>- 
ter, Phi Beta Kappa, June 18, 1917, 
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“Liberty Enlightening the World” (Page 255) 

This poem is one of Henry van Dyke’s best. In his 
Preface to the book from which it is reprinted (The Red 
Flower) he said; “These are verses that came to me in 
this dreadful war time amid the cares and labors of a 
lieavy task.” The one here given is amt)ng those in the 
book concerning which he said: “The rest of the verses 
were j>rintod after I resigned my diplomatic post and was 
free to say what I thought and felt, without reserve,” 
His work as Minister to the Netherlands after the war 
broken c)ut is held in highest estimation by all civilizid 
nations. 


America and Her Allies (Page 250) 

Washington Gladden (183()-1918) was an author and 
(clergyman of wide rc])utation. He was born at Pot.ts- 
grove, Pennsylvania, February 11, 183(1, and graduat(M] 
from Williams College in 1859, In 18()() he was ordaine<J 
to tlie Congregational ministry. He held a number of iin- 
j){)rtant pastorates, one of which was the First Con- 
gregational Church, Columbus, Ohio, where he was y^astor 
from 1882-1914. He wrote thirty or more books, and 
<H)ntributed numerous articles to various y)eriodicals on 
religious, moral, political, and social questions. He died 
at Columbus, Ohio, July 2, 1918. 


American Consecration Hymn (Page 257) 

Percy MacKaye (1875- ) is a dramatist of note. 

He was born in New York City and has traveled ex- 
tensivelv in Europe, residing in Rome, Brunnen (Switzer- 
lamP, Leipzig, and London. He taught in a private 
acho'd in New York from 1990 to 1904, and since then has 
be (Ml engaged almost wholly in dramatic work. H(' has 
leetur€i(l at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and many other 
universities, on the theater. There is almost no end to 
his literary writings. 
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This hymn was dedicated by the author and the com- 
poser (Francis Macmillen) to Resident Wilson in response 
to the ^eat incentive of the President's own words : “The 
Rig'ht is more precious than Peace.” This “American 
Consecration Hymn” has been sung with great effect at 
the training camps. 
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